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Nearer and Nearer They Swept 


His Golden Spurs 


A Tale of the Black Douglas 


aulter and Englishman will be slitting one 

another’s throats. An esquire gets not spurs 
to his heels in this scurvy game of hide and seek, 
Tom.” 

“Thy empty stomach maketh thee surly, Hugh. My 
good master sayeth these same Scots have crossed 
the Tyne between Newcastle and Carlisle and that 
they now lie encamped behind us. An this be true 
we may see them, aye, and feel them too in a manner 
I look not forward to.” 

Hugh Audby rubbed that part of him where he 
supposed his stomach resided and looked lugubrious- 
ly at his companion. 

“? faith,” he rejoined, “methinks I could eat Sir 
James Douglas himself, horse, armor and all.” 

“Nis gaid that my lord the king now sitteth in 
council with Sir John of Hainault, the Lord of Beau- 
mont, Sir Walter, Lord of Anghien and others to 
consider our case. The king is hot to have ado with 
these old enemies of his grandsire, whom God rest 
in peace.” 


“6 MURRAIN fly away with these Scots. An 
; we do not come up with them soon Hain- 


“What care I for councils, Tom Rokesby. Better 


were it these same lords who fetched us hither see 
that we starve not rather than chatter concerning 
affairs of state.” 

“Best set a watch over thy tongue, good Hugh, lest, 
perchance, thou gettest a belt across thy shoulders.” 

Tom de Rokesby rose to his feet and stretched 
his arms wearily above his head. The futile search 
for the army of invading Scots suited him as ill as 
it did his fellow esquire, yet his was a disposition 
better calculated to endure the disagreeable without 
murmur. From their place on the ruins of the 
burned monastery of Blanche Land, the pair could 
distinguish the pavilion where Edward III. of England 
held council with his lords and knights, and upon 
this Tom de Rokesby now held his glance steadily. 

“Something is afoot,’ he announced after a time. 
“Yonder is great running about and commotion as 
though the council were come to an end. Rouse 
yourself, Hugh, and let us go nearer to discover the 
import of this matter.” 

Arm in arm the esquires approached the center of 
the camp which was now astir with the same 
curiosity that animated the lads. As they came with- 
in earshot Hugh, passing a caressing hand over his 
middle, ventured an opinion. 

“Tis an expedition to drive in cattle,” he said. 
“Now shall we dine off something other that this air 
which filleth not at all.” 

“Hold thy tongue,” Tom admonished, accompany- 
ing his words with a thrust of elbow to ribs. “Seest 
not a herald lets cry.” 

“What sayeth he?’ demanded Hugh after the 
herald ceased speaking. ‘My mind dwelt so wholly 
upon mine hunger that I caught not the import of 
his words.” * 

“Twas a goodly proclamation and one that 
bringeth pleasure to my heart,’ Tom replied. “The 
king letteth it be proclaimed that he will grant unto 
him who bringeth him sure news of these Scots one 
hundred pounds a year in lands and, as though that 
were not enough, addeth that he will create that 
man a knight with his own hand before all the army. 
Truly yon is a reward many will strive to win.” 

“Wilt have a try at it, Tom?” 

“That will I an my good master permits. 
e’en go to seek him.” 

Tom sought out Sir Geoffrey Charney whose 
esquire he was and readily did the knight grant him 
permission to volunteer on the mission. 
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. “And may thou come back with golden spurs jang- 
ling at thy heels,” he said heartily, as the lad mount- 
ed and rode away. 

No less than fifteen knights and esquires under- 
took the adventure, and, followed by the shouting 
of the army, they crossed the Tyne, their horses 
finding footing on its rocky bottom for the most 
part, and began the ascent of the mountains. 

Tom de Rokesby and another esquire, a grown 
man and ten years his senior, were among the last 
to reach the further shore. Purposely Tom had 
lagged behind to formulate some plan of action, and, 
very probably the other was actuated by the same 
purpose. So busy with his thoughts had the lad 
been that he failed to notice his companion until 
the man spoke to him roughly, when Tom perceived 
that he was Wat Morton, esquire to Sir John Hamp- 
ton, neighbor and blood enemy of his master, Sir 
Geoffrey Charney. 

“What do you here?” sneered Wat. “’Tis man’s 
work we are about. Get thee back to thy nurse.” 

“Man’s work or no,” replied Tom hotly, “an I 
reach thy age without golden spurs to my heels 
beshrew me if I give not up the trade of warfare 
and become a nurse myself.” 

Wat’s hand flew to his sword and his heavy face 
paled with rage, but Tom’s weapon was already 
unsheathed. For an instant the man hesitated, then, 
heading his horse up the side of the mountain he 
snarled: t 

‘T'll wring thy neck on another day, young 
eockerel.” To which Tom returned a barbed shot 
ere his enemy was out of earshot. “Aye, wringing 
the necks of fowls is e’en to thy liking doubtless, 
thou kitchen knave.” 

“Now,” said Tom to himself, after Wat had 
crashed from view, “whether these Scots be east or 
west or north or south of me I know not, and have 
no means of guessing. But if they be not near the 
river then may I be called a dolt, for their cattle 
must needs drink. Methinks I shall tarry near the 
stream, journeying westward the while.” So Tom 
set out to follow the Tyne, not close to its shore 
but inland half a league, keeping well to the high 
places from which he could view the surrounding 
country, and rocky and barren, with scant tillage and 
few inhabitants was the land he traversed. At last, 
toward nightfall he perceived the smoking ruins of a 
house and’ beside it, with head bent in posture of 
despair, its stricken owner. 

Tom drew rein beside the man and spoke to him 
kindly. 

“Hast seen aught of the Scots, or knowest of 
their whereabouts, friend?” he asked. 

“Scots,” screamed the man in a frenzy of anger. 
“Ts it Scots thou seekest? Behold where they have 
set their hand. If a burnt house be not a sign that 
the Scots have passed, then is there no sign. Aye, 
young sir, tis the nature of the Scot to burn and 
pillage and slay. A nation of cattle stealers, young 
sir, who fear not heaven nor man. They steal when 
they need not and burn to pleasure themselves. 
Aye, I have seen the Scots, may the Witch of Endor 
seize them in her clutches and fly away with them.” 

“Whither went they?” demanded Tom. “Didst not 
see whither they went?” 

“Aye, I saw and followed, seeking to put a quarrel 
from my good cross-bow through the jerkin of one 
of them, and beshrew me, good sir, if I had not my 


way of it. But is one Scot equal, I ask ye, to five 
cattle and mine house?” 

“But where be these harriers?” 

“Patience, good sir, patience. I am but now 
coming to it. I followed as best I could, keeping me 
ever behind rocks and trees and biding my time to 
loose my quarrel. I followed nigh to their camp, 
where they be more numerous than the leaves on the 
trees, but ere all arrived in safety I did shoot and 
one there is who will not eat of my beef.” 

“Come. Come,’ Tom interrupted eagerly. “Canst 
lead me to this camp?” 

“That can I, but that will I not. No guide will I 
be to one who journeys to the cattle stealers.” 

“But,” urged Tom, “I come not there in friend- 
ship, but rather to seek them out for my lord, King 
Edward of England, upon whom they make war.” 

“An that be true, young sir, right gladly will I 
lead ye to them, They lie but two leagues hence, 
encamped on a mountain which is by the river 
Were.” 

“Lead on,” said Tom, “and I will suit my pace to 
thine. Also will I give thee a silver penny if thou 
tellest truth.” 

“Fear not, young sir. Thinkest thou I hold love 
for these cattle stealers?” 

Through the falling darkness the twain set out 
across the hills, Tom astride his horse and the 
farmer plodding at his stirrup. In silence they went 
save for a muttered execration which fell now and 
then from the lips of the husbandman when his 
thoughts wandered to his lost cattle. It was well 
toward midnight when the man touched Tom’s arm 
and pointed through the underbrush to fires which 
blazed about the base of the mountain a scant half 
league distant. 

“There be the. stealers of cattle,’ he croaked. 
“There be their fires and may they choke on my beef 
which is now doubtless cooking in their pots.” 

“Tis well,” Tom said, and his heart was full of 
rejoicing that he had met with this measure of suc- 
cess. “Thou needst come no further unless it be thy 
desire, and here is the silver penny I promised thee 
with another to keep it company. I would I might 
help thee to thy cattle again, but that, I fear, is past 
my undertaking.” 

With a word of thanks and.adieu the farmer glided 
off in the darkness and Tom began a steady approach 
to the camp of the enemy. Late though the hour 
was, the Scottish army appeared to be awake and 
stirring, but this, Tom reasoned correctly, was due 
to the constant returnings of foraging parties which 
had been scouring the country for cattle with which 
to replenish their larders. 

“Mayhap I should make all haste to return to my 
good lord the King with such tidings as I have 
already,’ thought Tom, “but may I never eat bread 
more if I get not more particulars concerning this 
army. An I wineny knighthood and a hundred golden 
pounds a year I will give good measure for them.” 

Now hours of riding over hilly and rock bestrewn 
ways when the rider is clad in coat armor is no 
light recreation, and the heavy lance and shield were 
no mean additions to the burden of the esquire, so 
that he fain would have laid him down to rest his 
aching muscles. But this he would not permit him- 
self to do; he must glean such intelligence of the 
enemy as he could and hasten with it to the ear of 
the waiting monarch. So Tom pushed ahead slowly, 
steadily, and with all the caution it was possible to 
observe. Nearer and nearer he approached to the 
gleaming campfires—so near that he could hear the 
babel of sounds that arose from the throats of the. 
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army of Scots. It was Tom’s plan to describe a circle 
around the camp the better to judge of the numbers 
of the enemy and, by their arrangements, pennons 
and banners, to gain some idea of how the force was 
divided; of how many knights, esquires and men-at- 
arms his master must needs reckon with if it came 
to a pitched battle. 

But Tom failed to reckon that even at this late 
hour all the marauding bands had not returned. In 
his eagerness to view the camp he neglected to 
watch carefully for parties of the enemy who might 
approach from the country behind him, and in conse- 
quence came to be undone. 

It was all very sudden, so sudden that Tom was 
unable to realize what was happening. Invisible 
hands seemed to stretch out from the darkness and 
drag him from his saddle, and he found himself 
stretched upon the ground with fierce-looking men- 
at-arms standing about him before he had an oppor- 
tunity even so much as to draw his sword. 

“Ho, Ho,” roared a huge knight who sat his horse 
on the fringe of Tom’s captors and looked down 
upon the esquire. “What have we here?” 

“Tis an English esquire, Sir Alexander, though I 
know not whose colors these be that he wears.” 

“What dost thou here? Art alone? Where be 
thy companions?” Sir Alexander asked all in one 
breath. 

Tom realized perfectly that his heedlessness had 
gotten him into a pretty plight and that his nearly 
successful mission bade fair to end with abruptness 
and in disaster. Nevertheless his heart was stout and 
he resolved him that he would make 
the best of the matter and seek to 
win free by guile if he might not do 
so by might. 

“I come,” said he, 
sages.” i 

“Messages,” quoth the knight. 
“Messages for whom, I prithee?” 

“To whom would my lord Edward, 
King of England, send messages save 
only to my good lords of Moray and 
Douglas. Lead me to them I pray 
thee.” 

“That will I not until I have heard 
more of thee, friend ’squire. From 
thy seeming thou are esquire to some 
knight of substance who will, per- 
chance, pay ransom for thy safe re- 
turn. . Ransom, Sir Esquire. Hath it 
not a merry ring to it? May I be 
drawn and quartered and hung over 
your own bridge in London if I fill 
not my purse at your expense.” 

“I am but a poor esquire, and have 
neither lands nor gold. Thou gettest 
nothing by holding me save only, it 
may be, the displeasure of the Lords 
Moray and Douglas when they learn 
thou has detained a messenger of 
importance. Lead me to them, good 
sir, for it is a true word I have 
spoken to you.” : 

For a moment the knight sat in sil- 
ence, then he motioned his men tq 
set Tom again on his horse. 

“Bind him well,” growled he, “for 
I will e’en test his words. Yea, an 
it prove thou hast lied to me it will 
go hard with thee, for my Lord Doug- 
las is no simpering maid to be coz- 
ened and deceived by light words. 
Aye, Sir ’squire, and messenger or 
no messenger I may better my state 
by thy ransom even yet.” 

Tom was escorted within the camp 
and to the tent of his captor where his armor was 
stripped from him and a guard set over him to watch 
through the night. 

“On the morrow,” said Sir Alexander, “will I put 
thy words to the test. To the Lord Douglas shalt 
thou go with thy message, which it were best to 
speak gently and courteously if ’tis thy wish to come 
through with thy skin all of a piece.” 

Though the young esquire’s plight was one suf- 
ficient to trouble much older men than he, it was not 
long before his fears melted into sleep which con- 
tinued until he was awakened by the none too gentle 
foot of a man-at-arms shortly after the dawn. 

“Arouse ye,” rumbled the fellow. “Wouldst sleep 
the day out?” 

“Nay,” replied Tom coolly, “but I would eat if so 
be there is food in this camp—and methinks there 
should be much beef none too honestly come by.” 

“Ho,” roared the man, “Thou hast a pretty and 
courteous speech. But for the sake of thy youth will 
I not lay my belt on thee but will feed thee with 
such as we have,” 

With that the man produced a steel plate and 
placing it over the fire, mixed water and oat meal 
which he cooked into a thin cake. Also he brought 
Tom some cold flesh which had been cooked in the 
skin as was the Scottish way of doing. 

“Here,” said the fellow, “eat an thou canst stomach 
my cookery. I ’faith I am better fighter than cooker.” 

Too hungry to be over dainty Tom fell to with 
a will and made vast inroads into the rough camp 
food, much to the satisfaction of the friendly man-at- 
arms. When he had finished his mind turned to his 
affairs. 

‘Is Sir Alexander stirring?” he asked. 

As though in answer to his words the knight 
stepped from his tent and approached the esquire. 

“Art ready to face the Lord James Douglas?” he 
enquired. 

“Aye,” replied Tom, “or the Bruce himself.” 

“Come then,” ordered his captor, and Tom was 
led between the tents and smouldering fires to a 
pavilion somewhat larger than its neighbors which 
stood in the midst of the camp. Before the entrance 
to this a huge man in half armor strode up and 
down impatiently, and him Tom scrutinized with all 
his eyes for he saw by the arms, azure on a field 


“pearing mes- 


argent, which the shield bore, that it was none other 
than the Douglas himself. 

“What have we here, Sir Alexander?” asked the 
great warrior as the pair approached. 

“°Tis an English esquire, my lord, whom I took 
yester night prowling without the camp. He sayeth 
he hath a message for thee from English Edward.” 

Lord James Douglas turned upon Tom with fur- 
rowed brow. 

“A message, dost thou say? And from Edward? 
What message hath thy: king for the Douglas?” 

Tom paused to make sure of his words. Then he 
began speaking slowly and with dignity. 

“My king,” he said, “hath sought thee and the 
Lord of Moray these many days for to drive thee 
from this realm. He would meet thy army with his, 
face to face and shield to shield in open battle. My 
lord the king lieth with his army but scant three 
leagues hence, encamped upon the river Tyne, and 
if ’tis thy will that I carry word of thee to him he 
will come straightway seeking to win advancement 
in combat with thee.” 

“Thou speakest right boldly, young springald,” 
glowered the Douglas “and it runs well with my 
humor to clap thee by the heels for thy speaking.” 

“Nay, sir,” replied Tom, “I deliver but the mess- 
age, and by the honors and usages of war should be 
let free. Besides, my lord, I strive for a great reward, 
for my lord the King hath proclaimed that to him 
who first brings news of thee and of thy where- 
abouts he will grant one hundred pounds a year in 
lands and in addition thereto will create him knight 


“Hast Seen Aught of the Scots, Friend?” 


with his own hand before all the army.” 

“Sayest thou so? Sayest thou so?” Silence fell for 
a moment. Then the Douglas looked upon Tom 
more kindly, and there was a twinkle beneath his 
bushy eyebrow. “’Twould ill become James Doug- 
las to stand between a ’squire and his fortune,” said 
he. “Go thy ways and earn thy golden spurs and 
lands.” 

Tom made the deepest of bows and was about 
to leave the presence of the great soldier when his 
eyes fell upon a party of men-at-arms who approached 
noisily bearing a prisoner in their midst. © 

“Ha,” exclaimed the lord Douglas, ‘“meseems ’tis 
raining English this morn. What cometh, yonder?” 

As the knot of men approached, Tom was no less 
startled than astonished to perceive that the prisoner 
was Wat Morton, the burly esquire with whom he 
had passed hard words at the beginning of the ad- 
venture. A feeling of uneasiness pervaded the lad 
for he knew that no good could come to him from 
the meeting. Yet he dared not hasten his departure 
for he feared to arouse suspicion. 

Wat was shoved and pushed before the Douglas. 
Almost instantly his eyes fell upon Tom de Rokesby 
and his face darkened as he gazed at the lad male- 
volently. Then an evil smile curled. his thick lips. 

“Who art thou?” demanded Sir James Douglas. 

“A friend,” said Wat boldly. ‘A friend who would 
do thee a service, my lord. “I am come’ from the 
English camp to give thee warning for thy life.” 

“Warning?” roared Sir James. “And wherefore 
need I warning, thou knave?” ’ 

“Glad Iam that I am not too late,” Wat Morton 
exclaimed hypocritically. “’Tis of this fellow ‘here 
I would warn thee. This Tom de Rokesby, my Lord, 
who hath uttered threats against thy life in: my 
hearing and in the hearing of others, and who hath 
come hither seeking to find advancement in the 
favor of my lord the King by taking thy life by foul 
and caitiff means when thou suspectest not. °*Tis 
against that I seek to warn thee.’” ' 

The brow of the Douglas grew dark with wrath 
and his hand flew to his sword, but no angrier was 
he than Tom de Rokesby against whom the charge 
had been made. The lad leaped forward and faced 
his accuser. 

“Wat Morton,” he cried, “thou liest in thy teeth. 
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Thou art a black-hearted, recreant esquire who would 
do injury with his tongue where he fears to use his 
sword. I say thou liest in thy teeth, and my words 
I stand ready to prove upon thy scurvy body and my 
Lord Douglas will let it be so. I pray thee, my 
Lord command this fellow to raise my gauntlet and 
to let the outcome of the combat decide which of us 
speaks truth.” ; 

Sir James Douglas paced up and down several 
times before he spoke; then he smote his hands 
together and cried, “So let it be. See that these 
men have gear proper for the combat. Let them ride 
three courses with the lance and if there be then no 
issue let the sword decide.” 

Tom and Wat were led by eager followers of the 
Douglas to separate tents where they were clad in 
complete armor from top to toe and provided with all 
things necessary for the forthcoming combat. 
Presently they reappeared and were assisted upon 
great horses, heavy of limb and broad of back, 
animals well calculated to endure the shock of the 
meeting of armed knights. A level spot some two 
hundred yards long by half as wide had been chosen 
by Sir James Douglas as the field upon which the 
courses were to be run, and there he, together with 
a great number of Scottish knights and men-at-arms, 
awaited the coming of the English esquires, 

Tom was led to the one extremity of the im- 
promptu lists while his enemy was conducted to the 
other. At a word from the Douglas they dressed 
their lances, and at the sound of a trumpet both set 
spurs to their horses and dashed toward each other 

with fury, 


If any there be who conceive that . 


a meeting between iron-clad men 
seated upon huge war horses was 
play for children let him reconsider. 
Even in the most friendly jousts in 
which the gentler, blunted weapons 
of peace were used, many good 
knights suffered grievous injury. To 
be thrown from his horse while he 
was galloping at full speed is no 
light matter, and more especially is 
this so when one is clad cap-a-pie in 
armor of steel. The very shock of 
meeting when lance splintered upon 
shield or helm, is one to be en- 
dured only by the hardiest. All 
these things Tom knew and realized 
well. Many times during the train- 
ing he had undergone before taking 
on the estate of an esquire he had 
run the milder courses of the jousts 
with harmless weapons, but never 
until the present had he faced an 
enemy in anger with a great steel- 
pointed lance couched, and knew 
that upon his knightly qualities de- 
pended his life or that which was 
far dearer in those days of chivalry 
—his sacred honor. 

Yet Tom did not quail. Tightly he 
set his teeth within his iron helm, 
boldly he plunged his spurs into the 
flanks of his eager steed, and with 
steady eye and steadier nerve he 
directed his lance against the shield 
of his burly adversary and sent up 
a silent prayer for his success. 

Together the champions hurtled, 
living engines of destruction. Nearer 
and nearer they rushed with a roar 
of hoofs and clashing of armor. Now 
they were almost upon each other 
and Tom braced himself for the tre- 
mendous shock. A gneat crash 
sounded in his ears, he was wrenched almost from 
his saddle, then he found himself dashing toward 
the other end of the field with the stump of a broken 
lance clutched in his fingers. 

Skillfully he wheeled his charger. Wat, also 
clutching his fragment of lance, was wheeling at the 
other extremity of the field. Both had come through 
unscathed, and each had broken his lance in right 
knightly manner. As Tom rode slowly back to his 
own station he passed the Lord Douglas who cried 
to him: 

“Right well smitten, my lad. Right well ridden.” 

A flood of delight welled up within the young 
esquire, for a word of praise from this great knight, 
who was reckoned one of the foremost warriors of 
his day, was something to be received with joy and 
treasured up as an honor to be told to his grand- 
children in old age. 

Once again the adversaries faced each other; 
fresh lances were placed in their hands; once again 
the trumpet blared; once again spurs pricked horses 
flanks and they were rushing at each other with the 
fury of whirlwinds. Tom again directed his lance 
at his adversary’s shield, but when they were about 
to meet he raised its point slightly with intention to 
strike the helmet. It was a dangerous thing to attempt, 
difficult to change one’s aim in full career, but Tom 
realized that his adversary was greatly superior in 
weight and that he could hope to unhorse him only 
by the exercise of the greatest skill. Nearer and 
nearer they swept. Would Tom miss his mark? 
Would he bring disgrace upon himself? Suddenly 
he lost all fear, all doubt. A cold rage grew within 
him as he thought of the cause of this quarrel; his 
hand grasped more firmly the haft of the lance, his 
teeth clenched more tightly and he lashed at his 
horse with his cruel spurs. 

Larger and larger appeared his enemy; now the 
meeting was imminent; there was a great clash 
followed by a clanging and a tremendous shout from 
the spectators. Onward Tom plunged unable to 
perceive what had happened, yet he knew he had 
struck Wat’s helm. He wheeled his horse and looked. 
There upon the sward lay Wat Morton; at the farther 
end his riderless horse galloped about unhindered. 
He had won; he had overthrown his enemy in fair 
fight and in right knightly fashion, and as he walked 
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his horse toward the spot where Sir James Douglas 
sat his huge black steed the cheers of the Scots 
were sweet music in his ears. The victor reined up 
his charger and lowered his lance respectfully to the 
famous knight. Them he waited. 

“Right well hast thou done, Thomas de Rokesby,” 
said the Douglas heartily, “and right gently hast 
thou acquitted thyself. ’Twas a good quarrel and with 
honor hast thou seen the end of it. Thou shalt go 
in peace to thy king and carry word to him from Sir 
James Douglas. As for this fellow whom thou hast 
overthrown, he belongeth to thee. Thine is he and 
thine his ransom.” 


“From him I take no ransom, my lord. Our quarrel 
goeth further than that, but I pray thee hold him 
safe until I may come with thy word to my lord, 
King Edward.” 

“It shall be as thou asketh,” replied Lord Douglas. 
For a moment the knight sat silent, eying Tom 
with approval. 

“Meseems,” said he finally, “that when thou art 
come to full man’s estate and hath thy growth and 
bulk thou wilt be a right worthy knight and that 
much advancement may be had by those who have 
ado with thee. I faith, my lad, an I myself would 
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delight to splinter lance with thee when four more 
years have passed over thy head.” 

So Tom was escorted from the camp of the Scots 
and presently came to his own army and was led 
straightway before the king. Then did King Edward 
as he promised, giving Tom his hundred pounds a 
year in lands and conferring knighthood upon him 
with his own royal hand. 

And right well did Tom’s deeds prove how he 
deserved it, for he served the king faithfully in after 
years, and gained great honors and much advance- 
ment in chivalry during the French wars. 


How He Won His “Y” 


Life and Sports at Yardley Hall 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Tom Dyer, Alf Loring and Dan Vinton, students at 
Yardley Hall School, are on their way to watch the try- 
out of candidates for the cross-country team. Dan has 
composed the first verse of a school song and the three 
are singing it lustily. Arriving at the starting place 
the boys find the runners receiving final instructions 
from Andy Ryan, the trainer. One of the candidates 
is Gerald Pennimore, a sturdy, good-looking boy, son 
of Mr. Pennimore, the millionaire steamship king. Ger- 
ald’s good nature and boyish enthusiasms for athletics 
and fun make him many friends, among his school- 
mates. Jake Hiltz, however, another of the runners, 
does not like Gerald and has already tried to injure 
him. The try-out results in Gerald obtaining a place 
on the team, defeating Hiltz who reports that Gerald 
eut the course during the race. Gerald denies it and 
a fight between the two boys is only averted by the 
action of two seniors. In the cross-country race; one 
of the events in the meet with Broadwood, Yardley’s 
rival, both Gerald and Jake are placed and Gerald de- 
termines to decisively defeat his enemy by keeping 
just at his heels during the race. During the run Tom, 
Alf and Dan discuss the coming football match with 
Broadwood and convince themselves Yardley has a good 
chance. Yardley has the first of the runners, the con- 
testants coming rapidly to the finish line. Gerald passes 
Hiltz then runs along easily until faint shouts come to 
his ears. He wakes up to the fact that his best effort 
may yet be needed for Yardley. He quickens his pace 
as he sees a Broadwood man in front, then puts all his 
strength into a last effort and passes his opponent: on 
the tape, thus winning the run for Yardley. In the 
afternoon the football match was also won by Yardley 
amid wildest enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AROUND THE BONFIRE. 


ELL, Yardley had cause for rejoicing that 
day, and rejoice she did; she rejoiced all 
the way back to Wissining; she rejoiced all 
during supper, and she continued to rejoice 
until long after she should have been in bed and 
asleep. It isn’t often that a school has two victories 
over her dearest rival to celebrate’ in one day, and 
Yardley realized the fact, and made the most of the 
privilege. Supper was a noisy, riotous event, with 
Mr, Collins striving hard to maintain some degree of 
order without unnecessarily dampening the enthusi- 
asm with which he was thoroughly in sympathy. 
The Commons was cleared early in order that the 
team might hold its banquet. But, although driven 
from the dining-room, the fellows didn’t go further 
than the corridor, and when the members of the 
team appeared one by one they had literally to fight 
their way to the door through a seething throng of 
shouting enthusiasts. When they were all inside, 
players and substitutes, coaches and managers, and 
Andy Ryan, the doors were closed and locked, and 
after a final cheer that seemed to shake the very 
foundations of Whitson, the fellows piled out of the 
building, formed into procession and, shouting and 
singing, proceeded to follow a long-established cus- 
tom and visit the faculty. From building to building 
they went, and one after another the professors and 
instructors showed themselves at the windows of 
their rooms or appeared at the doorways and made 
their little speeches of congratulation and were 
cheered. Even Mrs. Ponder, the matron, had to show 
herself and bow, while “Mr. McCarthy,” the janitor, 
got a full-sized cheer as the procession passed his 
lodgings in the basement of Oxford. Finally it was 
Dr. Hewitt’s turn, and the fellows massed outside 
his windows and demanded audience. Presently the 
curtain went up in his study and the Doctor raised 
the window. 

“Rah, rah, rah, Hewitt!’ was the greeting. The 
principal bowed and smiled and held up his hand for 
silence. “Old Toby,” as he was called, was getting 
well along in years, and his voice didn’t travel very 
far. 

“Young gentlemen,” he said, “I am very glad to 
learn of your victory—” 

“Two of them, Doctor!” sung out an irrepressible 
youth at the back of the crowd. 

“And glad to learn that the contest passed without 
injury to any of the players of either side and with- 
out regrettable incidents of any sort. The game of 
football, as you all know, is being much criticized 
these days, and I wish to remind you that it is only 
by fair and gentlemanly methods of play that you 
can—ah—appease such criticism. I congratulate you 
heartily, and thank you. Good night.” 

The doctor bowed again and disappeared to the 
accompaniment of a hearty cheer, Then the proces- 
sion passed around to the front entrance.of Oxford 
and broke ranks to await the appearance of the team. 
Joe Chambers, who had been appointed chief mar- 
shal of the evening’s proceedings, dispatched a mes- 
senger to the banquet to learn what progress was 
being made. He was back in a jiffy with the report 
that they were only half through, and Chambers 
addressed the meeting. 

“Fellows, the team is only about halfway through 
dinner. After dinner the members will elect a cap- 
tain and that will take some time. I don’t believe 
they’ll be ready for an hour yet. Suppose we march 
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down to the field now and get the bonfire started. 
Then when the boys are ready they’ll join us there.” 

“Bonfire! Bonfire! On to the field! Fall in 
there!” 

So the procession formed again and marched down 
to the field where material for the fire had already 
been assembled. There were half a dozen nice kero- 
sene barrels and plenty of wood gathered along the 
river. There were also some railroad ties, a portion 
of a foot-bridge and a section of picket fence which, 
I fear, had not been so innocently procured. Willing 
hands massed the barrels and piled the miscellaneous 
material on top of the pyramid. Then Chambers ap- 
plied the match and the flames leaped up. 

“Ring! Ring!” was the cry. “Form a ring! Every- 
one join hands!” 

In a minute some two hundred and forty rollick- 
ing youths were swinging around the fire in a huge 
circle, advancing, retreating, winding and twisting 
like a snake that had swallowed its tail, while to the 
starlit sky two hundred and forty voices arose in 
song. 
“Oh, the wearin’ o’ the Green! 

Oh, the wearin’ o’ the Green! 

You can always tell a loser by the wearin’ o’ the 
Green! 

"Twas the most distressful ruction that ever yet 
was seen 

When we walloped poor old Broadwood for the 
wearin’ o’ the Green!” 


They sang it over and over, keeping time to their 
steps. Then the ring began to move faster and faster 
until at last it was whirling around the fire like a 
mammoth pin-wheel, the long shadows of the leap- 
ing figures waving and dancing grotesquely behind 
them. The ring broke and met again, fellows fell 
and were dragged along willy-nilly, until they found 
their feet, and all the time the white stars were in- 
formed that 

“You can always tell a loser by the wearin’ o’ the 
Green!” sd 

Finally, tired and breathless, the boys ceased their 
dancing, the fire was replenished and speeches were 
demanded. Joe Chambers was elevated to the shoul- 
ders of three of his comrades and when he had 
found his breath, told them that the day would live 
forever in the annals of Yardley Hall School, and 
the names of the heroes who had won glory for the 
Blue on the trampled field of battle would be for all 
time emblazoned upon the tablets of memory. Joe 
let himself out to the full limit of his oratorical 
powers, and the audience laughed and cheered and 
called for more whenever he threatened to slip from 
his precarious seat or ran out of breath. And just 
when he was showing signs of real exhaustion the 
cry went up that the team was coming and Joe was 
deposited: unceremoniously on the ground while a 
great shout of welcome went up as the group of 
players and coaches came out of the darkness into 
the circle of the fire light. 


“| Never Made a Speech.” 
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“Who’s captain?” cried a small prep. But he was 
promptly sat upon, for it is the retiring captain’s 
privilege to announce the result of the election. 

“This way!” shouted Joe Chambers. “Every one 
over to the grandstand!” So every one scuttled across 
the field, the members of the football team being 
caught up in the stampede and hustled along. The 
light from the fire illumined the faces of the play- 
ers dimly as they climbed the stand and stood some- 
what sheepishly awaiting proceedings. The cheer- 
ing came first, with Joe leading. 

“Now, fellows, a regular cheer for Captain Loring, 
and make it good!” 

Then, “Now, fellows, a regular cheer for Mr. Pay- 
son!’ 

Then, “A short cheer for Dickenson!” 

And so it went, every player receiving his ap- 
plause. Finally they cheered for Mr. Rogers, the as- 
sistant coach, for the management and for Andy 
Ryan, ending up in a long nine-times-three for Yard- 
ley. Then there was a call for “Loring! Loring! 
Speech!” Alf stepped to the front of the stand. 

“Fellows, there isn’t much to say, I guess,” he bo- 
gan earnestly. “But I do want to thank you all for 
the way you’ve stood behind the team this year. 
You've been great to us. We spoke of that at dinner 
tonight, and every fellow on the team or connected 
with it agreed that the support you have given us 
has helped more than you know. We had our trou- 
bles in the middle of the season, but you didn’t lose 
faith in us because we were defeated. You kept up 
our courage, and today when we went onto the field 
at Broadwood, every one of us knew that you were 
sain back of us. And that knowledge helped us to 
win.” 

“A-a-ay!”” murmured the audience. 

“Now that the game is over,” Alf went on, “I'll say 
frankly that few of us expected to win it. I didn’t, 
Mr. Payson didn’t. But we knew you expected us to, 
and you saw the way the fellows played. I’m proud 
of having captained such a team. There wasn’t a 
man on it who didn’t work every minute from the 
first of the season until the final whistle this after- 
noon with just the one end in view, of beating Broad- 
wood. We've pulled together all the fall. Not a man 
has shirked, and the work wasn’t easy sometimes, 
either. I want to tell you that you had a mighty 
fine team this year!” 

Loud agreement from the throng below. 

“Now, as to next year. You'll have the start of a 
good team, for only six of the fellpws who started 
the game today graduate this spring. Then there’s 
a lot of good material on the second team. And 
right here I want to thank the members of the sec- 
ond for the way in which they worked with us. They 
got more hard knocks than glory, and they deserve 
a whole lot of praise. So, next year I don’t see any 
reason why you can’t have another celebration like 
this. There are some of us up here who won’t be 
here to see it, but we all wish you success, and you 
may be pretty sure that when the day of the Broad- 
wood game comes none of us will be very far from 
a bulletin board. Now, I know you want to hear 
who it is that is to lead next year’s football team to 
victory. We have chosen him, and we did it on the 
first ballot. He’s a fellow who has fairly won the 
honor, not only on account of his playing both last 
year and this, but because on an occasion last fall, 
when certain defeat at the hands of Broadwood 
stared us in the face, he endeared himself to us all 
by an act of self-sacrifice that was finer than all the 
touchdowns ever made. Fellows, I call for a regular 
cheer for Captain Vinton!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
GERALD HAS AMBITIONS. 


They might almost have 
heard it at Broadwood! Rah, rah, rah! Rah, 
Rah, rah, rah, Vinton!’ And after the 
cheer every fellow shouted his applause in the way 
that best pleased him and the demonstration threat- 
ened to last all night. But someone began to de- 
mand, “Speech! Speech! Vinton! Vinton!” and poor 
Dan was thrust into the speaker’s place and the 
tumult died abruptly. 

“Fellows,” began Dan in a low voice. 

“Louder!” called those at the edge of the throng. 
Dan cleared his throat, smiled nervously and started 
again. 

ec Fellows, J thank you very much. I never made a 
speech, and so I don’t know how. I—” 

“You're doing fine!” called someone reassuringly, 
and in the laughter that ensued Dan gained courage. 

“When they were good enough to elect me awhile 
ago the only thing that—that made me hesitate about 
accepting the honor was the thought that if I did I 
might have to make a speech. I asked Alf—Captain 
Loring—and he said that maybe I could get out of it. 
I—the only thing I have to say is that I’m mighty 
proud to be captain, and I'll do the best Ican. And— 
and thank you all. Now, let’s have a cheer for Lor- 
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ing!” And Dan, with a sigh of relief, stepped back 
as Chambers led the cheering. 

After that, although many of the fellows still lin- 
gered about the front of Oxford, the celebration was 
over with. It was late and most everyone was tired 
after what had been a busy and exciting day. Also, 
November nights are chill in the neighborhood of 
Wissining, and there was an icy little breeze blow- 
ing in from the Sound. So it wasn’t long before the 
last fellow had sought the warmth and light of his 
room, leaving the white stars alone to look down 
on the flickering remains of the fire. 

Dan was silent as he climbed the stairs of Clarke 
and sought Number 28. To be sure, he went up 
alone, after saying good night to Alf and Tom and 
Joe Chambers and several others at the corner of 
the building, and that might explain it if it were not 
for the fact that Dan usually sang or whistled as he 
ran upstairs. Tonight he didn’t even run. He was 
much too tired and sore. He had played a hard 
game, and he had received his full share of knocks 
and bruises. There were no scars visible, but he 
knew where he could put his hand on a dandy 
lump. The fact that he limped a little with his 
right leg indicated in a general way the location of 
it. Besides that, there were plenty of bruised 
places, and he had an idea that by tomorrow he 
would be an interesting study in black and blue. 
When he opened the door of the room he found 
Gerald there before him, sitting on the edge of his, 
bed partly undréssed and looking very forlorn and a 
trifle red about the eyes. 

“Hello, Gerald,” exclaimed Dan. 
trouble?” 

“Nothing,” answered Gerald, diligently hunting on 
the floor for a stocking which was draped grace- 
fully over his knee. Dan went over and seated him- 
self beside him on the bed. 

“Something’s up, chum,” he said kindly, putting 
an arm over the younger boy’s shoulders. “Let’s 
hear about it.” 

-“It—it isn’t anything,” replied Gerald with the 
suspicion of a sniff. “I guess I’m just sort of tired.” 

“T should think you might be,” said Dan heartily, 
“after the work you did this morning! You made a 
great hit with the school, Gerald. If it hadn’t been 
for you we’d have lost that race as sure as shoot- 
ing!” 

“That’s just it,” said Gerald, after a moment, 
aggrievedly. 

“What's just it? You aren’t down-hearted because 
you ran a bully race and won the meet, are you?” 

“No, but—but other fellows when they win point 
for the school get—get recognition!” 

“Recognition? Great Scott, chum, the fellows 
cheered you until they were hvarse! Didn’t you 
know that?” 

*J—J didn’t hear much of it, but Arthur said they 
did.” 

“They certainly did! Why, I’ve heard lots and 
lots of fellows say how plucky you were and how 
glad they were that you beat Jake Hiltz.” 

“But I don’t get my Y,” said Gerald. “When 
other fellows do anything they get their Y or they 
get their numerals or—or something.” 

“But none of the cross-country team get a Y,” 
exclaimed Dan. 

“Tt don’t see why they shouldn’t, though,” Gerald 
mourned. “Do you?” 

“N-no. I don’t.” Dan acknowledged. “I guess next 
year they'll change that. You see, chum, it’s a new 
sport here and it isn’t exactly recognized yet.” 

‘It’s just as hard work as playing basketball,” 
said Gerald, “and if you play basketball you get 
your two B’s.” 

‘Why don’t you mention it to Maury? He’s your 
captain, isn’t he?” Gerald nodded. “He might see 
Bendix about it. I think myself that you fellows 
ought to get something in the way of letters. As 
you say, it’s just as important as basketball.” 

“IT thought perhaps I’d get my Y,” said Gerald. 

“And you were disappointed, eh? Is that it? 
Well, cheer up. You'll get your Y soon enough. 
You want to remember that as it is now you can 
only get it in football, baseball, track or hockey.” 

“Could I get it in hockey?” asked Gerald eagerly. 

“Yes, if you made the team and played against 
Broadwood,” replied Dan with a smile. “But you’re 
rather young yet to talk about getting your Y, 
Gerald.” 

“I’m fifteen. Stevenson is not much older and he 
has his. He got it on the track team.” 

“He's the fellow that jumps, isn’t he?” 

“He hurdles.” 

“Well, Stevenson is at least a year older than you 
are, chum. I tell you what, though; you ought to 
be able to get your C this winter if you make the 
dormitory hockey team.” 

“T don’t want a dormitory letter,” said Gerald. 
“T want to get something worth while. I’m going to 
ask Alf if he will let me on the hockey team.” 

“He will let you on without being asked if you 
show that you deserve a place,’ said Dan soberly. 
“But don’t try to swipe, Gerald. Gerald looked a bit 
sulky for a minute, but he made no answer. “I 
don’t see, though,’ Dan continued, “why you 
shouldn’t try for the hockey team. You're a mighty 
good skater and you seem to know how to handle a 
stick pretty well, although I’m not much of a judge. 
The only thing against you is that you're pretty 
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light.” 
“Well, I'm going to try, anyhow,” said Gerald more 
cheerfully. “Are you?” 


“T don’t know. I promised Alf last year that I 
would, and he says he’s going to hold me to it. 
But I’m a poor skater and what I don’t know about 
hockey would fill a book, and a pretty big one.” 

“J wish you would,” said Gerald. ‘When do they 
start practice?” 

“Oh, some time in December, about the middle, I 
think. But there isn’t usually much doing until 
after Christmas vacation. I suppose it’s a question 
of ice. Alf’s got a scheme of flooding that bit of 
meadow near the river just this side of the boat 


house and having the rink there. He says the 
trouble with playing on the river is that the ice is 
always cracking. Well, I’m going to bed. You'd 
better, too, Gerald.” 

“All right,” replied Gerald, coming out of his 
dreaming. “I’m awfully glad they made you cap- 
tain, Dan. But I knew they would.” 

“Did you? That’s more than I knew,” laughed 
Dan, as he pulled the bedclothes up and stretched 
his aching limbs. “I thought it might be Roeder. 
He deserved it.” 

“No more than you,” asserted Gerald stoutly. 
“Not as much. Look what you did last year!” 

“Well, what interests me now is next year. The 
fact is, chum, I’m in rather a funk about it. I 
never realized until tonight what a feeling of re- 
sponsibility goes with the captaincy. I almost wish 
that Roeder had got it!” 

“J don’t. You'll make a bully captain, Dan. Every- 
one likes you, you’re a dandy player and you know 
how to boss folks. Do you suppose Muscles will let 
me play next year?” 

“Oh, I guess so.” 

“He ought to. Ill be sixteen then, and in the 
second class. Do you think I’d stand any show of 
making it, Dan?” 

“You go to sleep. Sufficient unto the day is the 
football thereof. Good night, Gerald. I’m dead 
tired.” 

“Good night,” answered Gerald. After a pause he 
added: “You don’t have to be very heavy to play 
quarter, do you?” 

“Not very, I guess. Thinking of quarter?” 

“Yes, I’'ve—lI’ve been sort of watching Alf and I 
think I could play quarter, Dan.” 

“What?” asked Dan drowsily. “Oh, well, cut out 
the conversation, Gerald, and take a fall out of 
Morpheus. Gee, but this old bed feels good!” 

Thanksgiving Day dawned clear and crisp, and 
Dan, Alf, and Tom were to dine with Mr. Penni- 
more and Gerald at Sound View in the evening, and 
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“But I Wasn’t Cold, Really,” 


so they had decided to cut out the Thanksgiving 
dinner at school in the middle of the day. 

“We won't be able to do justice to Gerald’s party 
if we fill up on turkey at two o'clock,” declared Alf. 
“T tell you what, Dan; let the four of us get some 
grub and have a picnic.” 

Tom groaned, but the others hailed the proposition 
with delight. 

Half an hour later they were on their way up the 
river in two canoes with plenty of luncheon and 
plenty of wraps. They made camp a mile and a half 
from school and built a roaring big fire, and in the 
warmth of it sprawled themselves on two football 
rugs and ate every crumb of the luncheon. After- 
wards they floated down on the stream and got back 
to school just in time to pile into Mr. Pennimore’s 
automobile and skim around the country and along 
the shore for over an hour. 


CHAPTER X. 
BUILDING THE RINK. 


HERE may be better ways of putting oneself in 
condition to do justice to a Thanksgiving Day din- 
ner than paddling a mile and a halfin a canoe, staying 
out of doors, and finishing up with a forty mile ride 
in an automobile. If there are I can’t think of them 
at this moment. And at all events never, surely, 
were four hungrier boys ever gathered around a 
table than the quartette that did full and ample 
justice to Mr. Pennimore’s hospitality that evening. 
I shan’t go into many details regarding that repast, 
for I don’t want to make you envious, but it was an 
old-fashioned Thanksgiving banquet, with oysters 
from the host’s own oyster beds, a clear soup, celery 
and olives, a turkey that, as Alf said, would have 
been an ostrich if it had lived another day or two, a 
roast ham that fell to pieces under the carving 
knife, vegetables without end, a salad that held 
most all the colors of the rainbow and as many 
flavors, a pumpkin pie looking like a full harvest 
moon, ice-cream and sherbet in the form of turkeys 
seated on nests of yellow spun sugar, little cakes 
with all shades of icing, black grapes nearly as big 
as golf balls from the Sound View conservatories, 
apples like the pictures in nursery catalogues, 
oranges, pears, nuts and raisins and candy. And 
there was all the sweet cider they wanted, and, 
finally, black coffee and toasted crackers and some 
cheese that Tom helped himself to lavishly and 
afterwards viewed with deep suspicion. 
It was almost nine when the chairs were pushed 
back and the diners adjourned to the big crackling 
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fire in the library. Tom lowered himself cautiously 
jnto an arm chair with a blissful groan. 

“J don’t believe,” he said, “that I shall want to 
eat again until Christmas. I!’know now why the 
Puritans used to go to church in the morning on 
Thanksgiving Day. They never could have given 
thanks after dinner!” 

Mr. Pennimore led the talk around to subjects 
nearest to the hearts of his guests and soon had 
them chattering merrily of school and sports. Tom 
begged him to come over some time and see a 
basketball game. 

‘J’'d like to,” said Mr. Pennimore, “but you know 
I close the house here tomorrow and go back to 
New York. I. hardly think I shall be in Wissining 
again before spring. I’m sorry I can’t see some of 
your winter sports, Tom.” 

“You ought to see us lick Broadwood at hockey,” 
said Gerald, 

“Hockey? Let me see, we used to call that shinny 
or shinty when I was a boy, didn’t we?” 

Alf explained the modern form of the game and 
they talked over the outlook for the season. “I’m 
going to get the team together in about a week,” 
he said. ‘Sometimes we have fairly good ice before 
Christmas, and when we don’t we can get a lot of 
practice at shooting in the gym. I’m going to try 
and make a goal out of Dan.” 

‘I'd like to play myself,” said Tom, “if Dan’s 
going to be the goal. What’s he going to do? 
Stand and hold his mouth open?” 

‘I’m going to try for the team, too, sir,” said 
Gerald importantly. 

“Are you?” asked his father with a smile. ‘Well, 
don’t get hurt, son. Ice is hard stuff to fall on, and 
it seems to me that I recollect getting hit once or 
twice on the shins with a stick. It was rather pain- 
ful, I believe.” 

“Tt hurts like the dickens,” laughed Alf. “And 
when your hands are cold and someone raps them it 
feels as though they were busted.” 

“What do you play for?” asked Mr. Pennimore, 
mean what is the trophy?” 

“There isn’t any, sir. We just play for the honor, 
Beating Broadwood is enough in itself.” 

“Ah, I see. I was going to propose putting a cup 
up. How would that do?” 

“Great!” exclaimed Alf. 

“Go ahead, dad!” said Gerald eagerly. 
big one!” 

“Oh, I don’t think it’s necessary to have it very 
big, is it, Alf? Suppose I offer a cup to be played for 
for three years, the team winning twice to take 
permanent possession. Would that be a good plan?” 

“Yes, sir, it would be a dandy idea,” answered Alf 
with enthusiasm. “The team that won it this year 
could keep it until next. It would be mighty nice of 
you, sir.” 

“All right, I'll attend to it when I get to town. I'll 
have the silversmith make a sketch and send it 
down for you to pass on. I suppose he will have 
some ideas on the subject.” 

“How big would it be, sir?” asked Gerald. 

“Oh, I’ll leave that to you boys. What do you 
say, Alf?” 

‘T should think about eight inches high, sir; a 
sort of a loving-cup effect.” 

“They might work in some crossed hockey sticks,” 
ee suggested, “and the Yardley and Broadwood | 
ags.” 

“Yes, that’s a good idea. I'll remember that. You 
see what you think of the design that’s sent you, 
Alf, and then write the firm and suggest any changes 
you like. We'll call it the—what shall we call it?” 

“The Pennimore Cup, sir,” answered Alf and Tom 
in chorus. 

“Hum; no, I’m not looking for glory. Let’s call it 
the Sound View Cup. How will that do?” 

“Pennimore Cup sounds better, sir,’ said Dan. 

“{ think so, too,” Alf agreed. ‘“Let’s call] it that, 


veal | 


“A great 


sir.” 
“All right,” laughed their host. “I haven’t any 
objection. The Pennimore Cup it is, then. And I 


hope you fellows get it for good in the end.” 

“T hope we get it this year, anyway,” said Alf. I'll 
get French—he’s our manager—to write over and 
tell Broadwood about it. It ought to please them.” 

‘It'll please them so much,” murmured Tom 
sleepily, “that they’ll come over here and carry it 
home with them.” 

‘Tf they do it will be after the hardest tussle they 
ever had,” declared Alf. “We're going to have a 
hockey seven that will be a dandy!” 

Dan and Alf and Tom said good night and good 
bye at ten. Gerald, since his father was to take 
his departure on the morrow, had obtained permis- 
sion to spend the night at Sound View. The others 
shook hands with Mr. Pennimore on the porch and 
then piled into the automobile and were whisked — 
home, a very tired and sleepy and contented trio. 
By all the rules and laws of compensation every 
last one of them ought to have suffered that night 
with indigestion. But they didn’t. Instead, they 
dropped into sound sleep as soon as their heads 
touched the pillows and never woke until the sun- 
light was streaming in the windows the next day. 

A few days later the candidates for the hockey 
team were summoned to a meeting in the gymnasium 
and Alf outlined the season’s plans to them. Faculty 
had agreed to allow them a schedule of eight games, 
with the Broadwood contest closing the season on 
the twentieth of February. The first game, with St. 
John’s, was arranged for January ninth. Alf said he 
wanted the fellows to put in every moment possible 
during the Christmas recess on skates. 

“Play hockey if you can. If you can’t, take a 
hockey stick with you and learn to use it with 
both hands. Buy a puck and try shooting, too. Puta 
couple of sticks or stones on the ice and try to 
shoot the puck between them. You ought all of 
you to have a fair idea of hockey by the time you 
get back to school. We have a few dollars in the 
treasury already, but we are going to use that to 
build a rink on the meadow. So every fellow will 
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have to buy his own sticks this year. From now 
until vacation there will be practice every afternoon 
but Saturdays in the baseball cage or in the rowing 
room. Of course, if we get ice we’ll go out of doors. 
You’d better each of you buy a book of rules and 
study it. You can get the book in Greenburg at 
Proctor’s, and it costs you only ten cents. So 
don’t tell me you can’t afford it. Any fellow who 
thinks that’s too much money, however, can go to 
French and he will buy the book for him. That’s 
all for this time, I guess. Four o’clock Monday next 
here in the gym.” 

“Shall we wear skates?” someone inquired. 

“You may wear roller skates if you have them,” 
replied Alf, joining in the laughter. “We don’t ex- 
pect to learn to skate indoors, however, simply to 
use the stick and shoot. By the way, though, there 
is one more thing, We've got to get the rink ready 
before the ground freezes. We’re going to throw up 
embankments of earth about a foot high. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy has agreed to do that for us, but he can 
only work at it an hour or so a day. Now, suppose 
tomorrow afternoon we all go down and give him a 
hand. We'd get it done then and would save money, 
too; and we need all the money we've got. What 
do you say?” 

What they said was evident from the fact that 
the next afternoon some thirty boys of various ages 
and sizes were merrily throwing up the ground with 
whatever implements they had been able to requisi- 
tion. Alf and Dan and Dick French had marked off 
the ground and set stakes and before dark the rink 
was ready for the ground to freeze. 

“What I don’t just comprehend,” observed Dan 

as they stood in the twilight viewing the result with 
satisfaction, “is how you propose to get the water 
in here. The river is about four feet below the 
level of the rink.” 
' “Pump it, my dear boy. Mr. McCarthy has a hand 
pump and he will rig it up over there on the bank. 
Then we’ll build a trough effect of boards and run 
the water into the rink.” 

“Oh,” said Dan, nodding. 
to do that?” 

“Just as soon as the ground freezes hard.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” 


“When are you going 


“Lots. If the ground isn’t frozen the water will 
seep into it about as fast as we run it on. Com- 
prehend?” 


“Yes, your highness. It’s quite simple—when you 
know it. Now let’s go to supper and let it freeze.” 

“It won’t do much freezing this sort of weather,” 
said French. “Smells like snow, doesn’t it?” 

“J didn’t know snow had any smell,” said Alf. 
“What I’d like to do if we could afford it, fellows, 
is to put planks around the sides.” 

“How much would it cost?” asked French. 

*T don’t know. Ill come down tomorrow, though, 
and see how many planks it would take. They 
wouldn’t need to be more than ten inches broad. 
We could sink them two inches under the ice and 
that would leave eight inches above to stop the 
puck. You can do a lot better if you have some- 
thing for the puck to carrom off of. I wish we had 
as good a rink as Broadwood has.” 

“Maybe another year we can,” said French, “If 
we turn Out a good team this winter perhaps the 
fellows will contribute toward fixing this up.” 

“Yes, but I won’t be here,” laughed Alf. “And I 
find that what is going to happen next year doesn’t 
interest me as much as it ought to!” 


CHAPTER XI, 
ON THE ICE. 


GRAY day, still and cold. The river winding 

away into the misty distance, a green ribbon of 
glaring ice. A thin powder of crisp snow over the 
frozen earth and a feeling in the air as of more to 
come, From the buildings on the hill the smoke 
rises straight up a blue-gray against the neutral tint 
of the sky. From the rink by the river comes the 
sound of voices ringing sharply on the motionless 
air and the metallic clanging and scraping of 
skates on the hard ice. The Yardley Hockey Team 
is at practice. Christmas vacation is over and the 
new term is a week old, and although St. John’s has 
fallen victim to the prowess of the blue-stockinged 
skaters by the score of two goals to none, Alf is far 
from satisfied with the work of his charges, and 
today that much abused word strenuous, best 
describes what is going on. 

Alf has got his boards and an eight-inch barrier 
surrounds the rink, the planks being nailed to 
stakes driven into the ground and their lower edges 
frozen solid in the margin of the ice. Beyond the 
boards is a retaining wall of earth some eighteen 
inches high, from the top of which at the present 
moment some twenty or thirty spectators, well 
wrapped against the cold, are watching practice. 
Two benches, borrowed from the tennis courts, are 
piled with sweaters and extra paraphernalia, 

At this end of the rink, his knees bent behind the 
big padded leg-guards and his body unconsciously 
following, with his eyes, every move of the puck, 
stands Dan, one hand resting on the top of the goal 
and the other grasping his broad stick. In front of 
him Alf is poised at point. Then comes Felder at 
cover point. The forwards just at present are inex- 
tricably mixed with the second team players, but 
three of them you know by sight at least, Goodyear 
and Roeder playing the centers of the line and Dur- 
fee at right end. The left end is Hanley, a second- 
class boy. 

The second team consists today of Norcross at 
goal, Sommers at point, Coke at cover-point, and 
Dick French, Arthur Thompson, Dickenson and 
Longwell as forwards. Along the barrier are the 
substitutes of both teams, three of whom we know, 
Gerald Pennimore and Eisner and Ridge of the 
football eleven. Dickenson is captain and under his 
leadership the second is putting up a strong game 
these days. Along the side of the rink, following the 
play, skates Andy Ryan, his twinkling green eyes 


ever watching for off-side play and his whistle ever 
ready to signal a cessation of hostilities. It does so 
now, and the players pause and lean panting on 
their sticks while Andy captures the puck. Dicken- 
son and Roeder face-off, the puck is dropped and 
play begins again. Dickenson captures the puck and 
the second’s line is quickly formed to sweep down 
the rink. Dickenson passes clear across to French. 
Hanley checks him for an instant, but he recovers 
the disk and slides it across to Arthur. Then the 
first team’s defense takes a hand. Felder hurls 
himself at Arthur, but the puck slips aside just 
in the nick of time, and Dickenson, whirling about a 
half-dozen yards from goal, eludes Hanley and 
shoots. Alf has been put out of the play by Longwell 
and the puck skims by him knee-high, and in spite 
of Dan’s efforts with stick and body lodges cosily 
in a corner of the net. The attack waves its sticks 
wearily and turns back up the ice as Andy blows his 
whistle. The score is three to two now in favor of 
the first, and there remain but a few minutes of the 
second half. Gerald, who has been appointed time- 
keeper, announces the fact from the side. So both 
teams put in their substitutes, and Gerald, eagerly 
handing the stop-watch to Goodyear, pulls his ulster 
off and leaps the boards. Besides Goodyear, Felder, 
Durfee and Roeder retire from the first. Sanderson 
takes Felder’s place, and Eisner, Gerald and Ridge 
play forward, 

The puck goes back to the center of the ice, Dick- 
enson and Ridge face-off, the whistle blows and the 
struggle begins again. Back comes the rubber to 
Goodyear and down the rink sweep the first’s line, 
low and hard, the puck traveling back and forth 
across the powdered surface. Down goes Ridge 
with a crash and a splintered stick, but the remain- 
ing three are still line-abreast. Then the second’s 
cover-point flies out, there is a wild melee in front 
of goal and away skims the puck. Gerald reaches it, 
but is quickly shouldered across the barrier and 
Dickenson stedIs away toward the first’s goal, the 
disk sliding along easily at the point of his stick. 
Eisner flies to challenge him, Dickenson passes too 
late and once more the first is sweeping toward the 
enemy’s goal. Hanley passes to Ridge ten yards 
from the net, and Ridge, eluding the opposing point, 
earries the puck on, with Eisner close behind him. 
Sticks clash and skates grind; Eisner goes down, 
carrying Sommers with him; the puck flies here and 
there in front of goal; and then Gerald, slipping in 
between the battling players, reaches the rubber 
with the tip of his stick, and, before he is swept 
aside, slides it past the goal-tender’s foot. Andy’s 
whistle announces a score and stops play. 

“Good work, Gerald!” cries Alf from down the 
rink. 

“Time's up!’’ announces Goodyear, 

“Let’s have another five minutes, Andy, “Dicken- 


son begs. But Andy shakes his head. 
“You’ve had enough. You’re tired. That’s all 
today.” 


The spectators hurry away up the hill in the 
gathering twilight, and the players, after removing 
their skates and donning coats and sweaters, follow 
by ones and twos and threes, discussing the play, 
explaining and arguing. The talk lasts all through 
the subsequent half-hour in the gymnasium while 
the shower baths are hissing, while bruises are be- 
ing examineti by the watchful trainer and while the 
boys are getting into their clothes again. By this 


The September American Boy 
NUSUALLY interesting and attractive 


will be the stories and articles sched- 

uled for'the September AMERICAN Boy. 
A glance at some of the titles of the stories and 
articles will justify this assertion: 

The opening chapters of a new nature serial 
entitled ““Hair-Face, the Son of a Wolf,”’ by 
Clarence Hawkes, the widely known blind 
naturalist-author, will be given in September. 

Then there will be four more chapters of 
“How He Won His Y.” 

“Winning the Eagle Prize, or the Pluck of 
Billy Hazen,” will be concluded in September. 

Among the delightfully interesting short 
stories will be: 

“The Awakening,” 
lege athletics. 

“The Passing of Bonehead,” showing the 
power of a boy’s will when it is properly exer- 
cised. 

“This Day We Sailed Westward,” another 
fine athletic story. 

“The Road Through the Canyon,” telling 
how a boy’s wit and determination saved his 
father from business disaster. 

Then there will be practical and interesting 
articles on 

“Oyster Fishing.” 

“Stereoscopic Photography.” 

“Science vs. Skill in Baseball.” 

“The Smallest Bank in the World,” with 
full page of illustrations. 

“A Boy's Museum.” 

Every one of the stories and articles will be 
handsomely illustrated. 

All of the regular departments of the maga- 
zine will contain just the right matter to delight 
the boys who love to do things. 


a splendid story of col- 
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time appetites are at top-notch, and anyone who has 
ever played two fifteen-minute halves of a hockey 
game after a half- hour’ s practice on a cold afternoon 
will know why, 

The first number of the Scholiast issued after the 
beginning of the new term contained a schedule of 
the hockey team’s contests, and all agreed that 
French had done his work well. St. John’s was fol- 
lowed by Greenburg High School on the 13th. Then 
came Carrel’s School on the 17th, Warren Hall on 
the 28rd and the Yale Freshmen on the 30th. Nord- 
ham came on February 6th, Rock Hill College on 
the 13th, and the season ended with the Broadwood 
game on the 20th. 

They talked it over that night in 7, Dudley, Alf 
and Tom and Dan. It was a cold, windy night, the 
steam pipes were chugging and there was a glowing 
coal fire in the grate. The three boys had pulled 
their chairs close to the hearth and were toasting 
their knees comfortably. Examinations had begun 
and it had been a hard day for all of them, but 
they had each weathered the perils and now were 
enjoying their reward. 

“Did you read this?” asked Tom, holding up his 
copy of the Scholiast. 

“Joe’s editorial?” asked Dan lazily. 
isn’t it?” 

“It ought to make a big hit with faculty,” said 
Alf. “I love that about ‘a realization of our duty 
toward those who have patiently and_ tirelessly 
sought to instill into our minds the knowledge which 
in after years—in after years—’ I’ve forgotten the 
rest. But it’s perfectly scrumptious!” 

“Oh, Joe’s a wonder when he rumples his hair 
and looks wild-eyed,’ said Tom. “He will make 
Horace Greely and the rest of our great journalists 
look like base imitations when he gets started. Did 
you see the hockey schedule, Alf?” 

“Yes, and for a wonder they got it right. 
pretty good schedule, Dan.” 

“Yes, but when I think of how many bruises I got 
in the St. John’s game and then multiply them by 
the number of games to come, my courage fails, I 
guess I’ll be a fit candidate for the infirmary about 
the middle of the season.” 

“Oh,” laughed Alf, “you'll soon learn to get the 
puck with your hand instead of your body. It’s a 
he mistake to try and stop it with your head, 

an ” 

Dan felt of a lump just over his forehead. 

“[ guess you're right; especially since, if I had 
got out of the way of that one it would have gone 
out of the rink, whereas by stopping it with my 
head it fell in front of goal and some malicious 
idiot knocked it in before I had stopped studying 
astromony!” 

“Accidents will happen,” remarked Tom sagely. 

“You bet they will! And I’m going to take out an 
accident policy. I’m beginning to look like a tat- 
tooed man. I’m so full of nice little black and blue 
and yellow spots! I can tell you one thing, Alfred 
Loring, and that is, that if I had known that playing 
goal was the next thing to being trampled underfoot 
by an automobile or a trolley car, you could have 
looked somewhere else for a victim!” 

“T should think he would want to play the position 
himself,’ said Tom. “It’s the most responsible posi- 
tion on the team, and I think a captain ought to oc- 
cupy it, don’t you, Dan?” 

ox wish he would for awhile,” answered Dan with 
enthusiasm. “As it is, I stand there with my eyes 
popping out of my head while what seem about 
twenty fellows come charging down on me with the 
puck doing a shuttle act in front of them. I try to 
watch the puck and the players at the same time 
and resolve to sell my life dearly. Then, just when 
they are on me, Alf here dashes gloriously into the 
fray, always trying to check the man who hasn’t 
had the puck for five minutes. They just open up 
and let him through—or they put. out a stick and 
he does a double tumble—and they proceed to try 
and kill the goal-tend.” 

“And usually succeed,” said Tom with a grin. 
“I’ve played goal myself.” 

“Yes, they usually have plenty of fun with me, 
whether they get the puck in or not. I try to make 
myself big enough to cover the whole opening, but 
I can’t do it. So I dodge around from this side to 
that and do a sort of war-dance on my skates and 
flourish my stick about. And all that time they’re 
rapping me on the hands and banging my ankles, and 
the puck looks like twenty pucks and is all over the 
shop. And usually Alf is lying on his back on the 
ice yelling ‘Get it away from there! Get it away 
from there!’” 

Alf joined in the laugh. “Well, Dan,” he said, 
“vou see I play point, and the point is to keep out 
of danger.” 

“That’s a sorry jest,” groaned Tom. 

There was a knock on the door, and in response 
to the dual shout of “Enter, thou!” from Alf and 
Tom, Gerald appeared, 

“Greetings, Mr. Pennimore!” cried Alf. “Kindly 
close the door behind you and remove your wraps.” 

Gerald had no wraps to remove, however, and Dan 
got after him. “You ought to know better than to 
run around without even a sweater, Gerald. You'll 
catch cold and have pneumonia or something the 
first thing you know.” 

“But I wasn’t cold, really,” protested Gerald, blow- 
ing on his fingers as he took the chair Alf had 
pulled to the fire. 

“That’s nonsense,” returned Dan sternly. “It isn’t 
smart to do things like this, Gerald. It’s just taking 
risks.” 

Alf winked at Tom. 

‘I’m glad I haven’t any children,” he murmured. 
“Well, Gerald, how do you like hockey?” 

“Very much, only—I don’t get much chance to 
play, Alf.” 

“Didn't you get in for a while this afternoon, kid?” 

“Yes, just for about three or four minutes.” 

“Well, you must remember that there are quite a 
few fellows who have played longer than you have, 


“Yes. Great, 


It’s a 
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Gerald. Besides, if you will pardon 
personalities, you are just a little bit 
light.” 

“Yes, I know,” agreed Gerald mourn- 
fully. “If I was only about twenty 
pounds heavier I’d be all right.” He 
looked wonderingly at the others as 
they laughed. 

“You're all right as you are,” an- 
swered Alf heartily. “We'll make a 
hockey player of you yet. But I don’t 
honestly think, Gerald, that you need 
expect to make the first much before 
next year.” 

Gerald’s face fell and his disappoint- 
ment was so evident that Tom tried 
to break the force of the blow. 

“Any way, Gerald, you've had pretty 
near enough glory for one year, haven’t 
you? Making the cross-country team 
and winning the meet with Broadwood 
was going some for a youngster.” 

“But they don’t give you your Y for 
that,’ said Gerald. 

“Oh, so that’s it?” said Alf. ‘Well, 
you mustn’t think about such things, 
kid. You must always play for the 
school with no thought of reward.” He 
looked gravely at Tom. Tom grinned. 

‘Didn’t you think about getting your 
Y when you began to play football?” 
asked Gerald suspiciously. Alf cleared 
his throat, and Tom and Dan laughed. 

“We-ll, now you’re getting personal,” 
he replied evasively. “I won’t say the 
thought ._didn’t occur to me—for a 
moment—now and then, Gerald, but— 
er—theoretically—” 

“Oh, forget it,’ said Tom. “Don’t 
talk nonsense. Half the fun is in win- 
ning your letter. I was as proud as a 
peacock when I got mine. They gave 
them out one afternoon and the next 
morning I was wearing it on my cap.”. 

“How did you get it?” asked Gerald 
eagerly. 

“Throwing the hammer.” 

“Do you think I could do that, Tom?” 

“l’m afraid not,’ laughed the other. 
“But I tell you what you might do, Gerald. You 
might come out with the track team in the spring 
and try running the mile. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if you could do that distance pretty well. You’ve 
got a mighty nice stride, son.” 

“Td like to try it,’ said Gerald thoughtfully. “I 
believe I could run the mile rather well.” 

“Gerald, you are certainly getting a good opinion 
of yourself,” said Dan dryly. “Have you considered 
pitching for the nine this year?” 

“No, but I’ll bet I could learn to pitch,’ answered 
Gerald untroubled. “I know how to throw the out- 
drop and the in-drop now.” ' 


OTHING makes a 

really good base- 

ball player more 

angry than to be 
called a stationary infield- 
er, or outfielder. If you 
are a friend of his you 
may call him names that 
sound worse, but if you value his friendship do not 
intimate, even jokingly, that he is anchored to any 
particular spot while his team is on the defensive. 
That is one failing a man may not have and be 
come famous in baseball. 

The science of the defense in the modern game is 
founded on a constant shifting of the barriers 
against base hits in perfect, machine-like harmony 
with one another and with the pitcher. The out- 
fielder who insists on wearing the grass off one cer- 
tain spot and the infielder who plays for all batsmen 
alike are cogs sure to tangle up the whole works. 
The major league scout on the hunt for promising 
talent labels such a youngster as nearly hopeless. 

The steady decrease in batting in the last twenty 
years generally has been charged to a growing 
supremacy of the pitcher. All efforts to increase the 
batting have aimed to handicap the pitchers, 
which shows how little the club owners, to whom 
is intrusted the making of the rules that govern base- 
ball, know about the inside game. Greater pitching 
skill has had something to do with it, but the 
decrease in batting is due more to the development 
of scientific defense than to better pitchers or poorer 
eyesight in the new generation of batsmen. If Anson, 
or Brouthers, or Ed. Delehanty had been compelled 
to pit their unquestionably magnificent prowess with 
the stick against the system which present day bats- 
men face in the major leagues, their batting averages 
would have shrunk some, through no fault of theirs, 
no decrease in their own strength, no astigmatism in 
their world-famous batting eyes. 

Years of close watching and constant study dis- 
closed the fact that certain batters usually hit cer- 
tain kinds of balls in certain directions. Shining 
exceptions to the rule only proved its existence. 
Anson, Brouthers and Delehanty probably would 
have continued to be great batsmen even if some 
Ponce de Leon fountain had been discovered to 
enable them to remain young and play ball forever. 
Just like Lajoie, Cobb and Wagner they were able 


Slides it Past the Goal Tender’s Foot. 


“You might mention that to Durfee,’ said Dan. 
“Meanwhile I’m going to my downy.” He arose and 
limped exaggeratedly toward the door. “Say, Alf, 
does the hockey management supply liniment? If 
it does I’d like to make arrangements for about six 
gallons to take me through the season. Come on, 
Gerald. If you think you’ll be too warm going back 
you might take your coat over your arm.” 

“Dan, you’re peevish tonight,” said Alf. “You'll 
feel better tomorrow after you've stopped a few hot 
ones with your head.” 

“And after I’ve taken two more exams. 
you get on today, Gerald?” 


How did 


Science vs. Skill in Baseball 


How Inside Baseball Has Decreased the Batting, by 


Perfecting Defensive Fielding 
By I. E. SANBORN 


not only to hit almost any kind of pitched ball but 
to hit it somewhere nearly where they wanted to. 
The average player’s ability is much more limited. 
There are only a few right-handed batsmen, for 
instance, who can hit a fast-pitched ball down the 
third-base line and there are equally few left-handed 
batsmen who can hit speed to right fleld. The ten- 
dency of the formeris to hit a slow or curve ball into 
left field and of the latter to “pull” the slow ball 
into right field. In addition the general direction in 
which the average batter will hit can be governed by 
pitching the ball away from or close to him. 

Out of this knowledge, of which only the outline 
has been indicated here, has been built up the inside 
system of defense which has robbed. many batsmen 
of many base hits. Probably no team has yet brought 
this style of defense to a higher degree of perfection 
than Chicago’s Cubs, although every successful team 
has used more or less of it in one way or another. 
Consequently no better illustration of how scientific 
defense is worked out can be given than the one 
with which I am naturally most familiar. -To be 
sure the Cubs’ system already has been described in 
great detail by more famous writers and in more 
ambitious form, but it has. been represented to be 
much more mystifying than it really is. Of the out- 
line given here the reader may feel perfectly sure, 
for it has been obtained first hand. 

The ground work is simply this: . When the Cubs 
are in the field Tinker at short: watches for the 
catcher’s signal to the pitcher then repeats that 
signal in such a way that the outfielders and other 
infielders can understand it but that the opposing 
batsman cannot. In that way every defending player 
knows what is going to be pitched every time and 
can “lay for’ the batsman with greater certainty 
because of that knowledge. Of course, there are 
different forms of defense for different situations and 
the system of signals has been added to by years, of 
experience, but its foundation is as simple as indi- 
cated. : 

Here are some of the results: If the bases are 
empty and an average right-handed batsman up, the 
infield and. outfield will be looking for him to hit to 
the right of center if.a.fast ball or one on the out- 
side of the plate is pitched to him. They will expect 
him to hit to the left of center if a curve or a ball 
inside the plate is delivered. If an average left- 
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The American Boy 


“All right, I think,” replied Gerald 
cheerfully. “When does the track team 
begin work, Tom?” 

“Never you mind about track work,”’ 
said Dan, hustling him out by the nape 
of his neck. “You come home and do 
some studying. Good night, fellows.” 

“Good night, Mr. Grouch!” 

At the outer door Dan turned to Ger- 
ald. “Now you run like the dickens all 
the way across. If you don’t I’ll rub 
your face with snow. And another time 
if I catch you parading around in this 
weather with nothing on—” 

But Gerald was already racing across 
the yard for Clarke. — 


(To be continued.) 
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A Dime Novel Story 


A boy returned from school one day 
with a report that his scholarship had 
fallen below the usual average, and this 
conversation took place: 

“Son,” said the father, “you’ve fallen 
behind this month, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“Don’t know, sir.” 

The father knew. if the son didn’t. 
He had observed some dime novels scat- 
tered about the house; but had not 
thought it worth while to say anything 
until a fitting opportunity should offer 
itself. A basket of apples stood upon 
the floor, and he said: 

“Empty out Ahose apples and take the 
basket and bring it to me half full of 
chips.” Suspecting nothing, the son 
obeyed. 

“And now,” he continued, “put those 
apples back into the basket.” When 
half the apples were replaced the boy 
said: 

“Father, they roll off. I can’t put any 
more in.” 

“Put them in, I tell you.” 

“But I can’t.” 

“Put them in? No, of course, you can’t put them 
in. You said you didn’t know why you fell behind 
at school and I will tell you why. Your mind is like 
that basket; it will not hold more than ’so much; 
and there you’ve been the past month filling it up 
with cheap dirt—dime novels.” 

The boy turned on his heels, whistled and said: 
“Whew! I see the point!” 

Not a dime novel has been seen in the house from 
that day to this. 


handed batter is up, the 
probabilities are exactly 
reversed. Consequently 
the entire team, being 
aware through Tinker’s 
signal what the pitcher is 
going to deliver, can be on 
its toes to start in the di- 
rection in which the ball will be hit three out of five 
times. There are many batters who almost invari- 
ably will hit either to the right or left of center field 
no matter what is pitched. For such batsmen you 
will notice both infield and outfield play far out of 
their natural positions. But even these peculiar 
batters will hit a fast ball to a different spot than 
they will hit a slow one. It can be seen already how 
much this wireless communication between the 
pitcher and the men behind him will help to guard 
fair ground against base hits. 

When there is a runner on base the system be- 
comes of still greater value and a little more com- 
plex. With a runner on first and nobody out in a 
close game, the natural expectation is a sacrifice hit 
and for this the commonest defense is for the second- 
baseman to edge over so as to be ready to cover 
first if necessary, while the shortstop covers second, 
leaving the first and third-basemen free to help the 
pitcher field any bunt as fast as possible with the 
object of forcing the runner out at second if it can 
be done. But an up-to-date batsman is likely to 
break up this system by switching to a hit-and-run 
play and the infielders must be on their guard 
against this. The hit-and-run is frequently tried 
with no one out, always with one man out, unless 
the pitcher gets the batsman “in the hole” before it 
can be tried, and usually with two out. 

See how the Cub system of defense works out here. 
Suppose a right-handed batter is up and the catcher’s 
signal calls for a fast ball or one on the outside of 
the plate. When Evers sees Tinker repeat it he 
understands that Tinker will cover second if the 
runner on first starts to advance and that he (Evers) 
can remain in his position. Then if the batter hits 
the ball it is likely to come to the right of second 
base because only a very versatile batter will be able 
to pull a hit through the spot left vacant by Tinker. 
If nothing happens on that pitch, the catcher may 
call for a curve or slow ball. Tinker flashes that 
to the others, including Evers, who knows that he 
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must cover second this time and allow Tinker to 
remain in position because the ball is likely to be 
hit toward left field. If the batsman hits left-handed 
all this is reversed. On a fast ball or one on the 
outside, Evers will cover second and on a curve ora 
ball pitched close in, Tinker will be ready to take 
the throw. 

Knowing who will cover the base is of great aid 
to the catcher in making his throw to second and 
the constant shifting of plans makes it difficult for 
the batsman to guess which fielder will leave his 
position on a hit-and-run play. He can foretell which 
hole will be left open on the infield only by guessing 
what the pitcher is going to deliver and that is a 
hard task. But think of the strain this system puts 
on the player. He must be eagle-eyed, for he never 
knows when a signal is to be flashed to him and to 
miss it may defeat his team. No manager will accept 
any excuse for missing a signal. Then the same 
sign has two entirely different meanings according 
to the style of the batsman, and if that is forgotten 
for a moment it may prove fatal in a crucial situa- 
tion. 

Perhaps it can be better understood from the fore- 
going what it means to a team using inside baseball 
to have one of its regulars laid up by accident. The 
substitute may be almost as good a player in every 
way, but he will weaken a team very much if he is 
not thoroughly familiar with every signal and every 
move which each signal 
calls for. Often the pres- 
ence of a new man up- 
sets a team through mere 
lack of confidence in his 
having interpreted a signal 
aright in a critical spot. 
That is one reason why 
the wise manager never 
“breaks up a Winning com- 
bination” if he can help it. 
Many a regular has sat. on 
the bench after having re- 
covered from an 
injury because 
his team was 
winning without 
him and a substi- 
tute of lesser 
ability has kept 
his place for fear 
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of destroying the perfection with which the machine 
was working. 

No attempt can be made even to outline all the 
varied workings of this system of defense, but 
enough has been told, perhaps, toconvey an idea of 
its value. Whatever the system used, if successful 
it is based on the first principle of constant shifting 
in accord with the pitcher and batsman. Some teams 
carry the system into greater detail than others and 
there are many different ways of transmitting the 
signals. Sometimes they are given by the catcher, 


or by the pitcher himself, in such a way that the 
whole team can get them first hand. This is a more 
hazardous way, however, and cannot be used long 
at a time without great danger of detection by the 
opponents. 

Turning to the individual, there are many tricks as 
old as the game itself, which have been discarded as 
the development of inside baseball called for more 
and more team play thereby subordinating the in- 
dividual. You will occasionally see an attempt by 
an infielder to hide the ball under his arm until a 
base runner, thinking the pitcher has the ball, strays 
off his base to meet sudden disgrace. But it is 
seldom tried except in moments of great excitement, 
when the opponents are likely to lose their heads 
and relax their vigilance. 

One old method of deceiving baserunners stil] is 
common and probably always will be. When a 
runner starts from first and the batter hits a fly ball 
you will often see second baseman or shortstop run 
after an imaginary grounder and make a pretense 
of fielding it to some base. The purpose is to make 
the runner believe the ball was hit on the ground 
and to fool him into running so far from his base 
that he can be doubled up after the fly is caught. 
Clever base-runners are fooled in this way for they 
are so intent on getting their own start that they 
cannot guess where the ball goes except by the 
crack of the bat. I once saw Lajoie go through this 
pantomine of fielding a grounder so naturally that, 
when he tossed a handful of dirt along with an 
imaginary ball to the shortstop at second base, the 
runner going down from first kept right on toward 
the bench under the impression he was forced out. 
He was out all right but not at second, for the batter- 
hit a fly to right and Lajoie’s trick gave the right- 
fielder plenty of time to double the runner off first 
base. Zeider, the new second baseman of the White 
Sox actually worked this trick on a baserunner, 
when the batsman hit a pop fly to short right-field, 
then went back and caught the fly himself. It re- 
quires a strong lunged coacher to prevent these 


’ tricks for the crowd usually yells whenever the ball 


is hit drowning all shouts of warning. 

Another old-time trick still is used with success 
when the ball is thrown to intercept a runner 
advancing on a hit. In the case of a man going 
from first to third on a single you may have seen 
the third baseman standing carelessly near his base 
as if watching a play being made elsewhere and 
giving not the slightest indication that the ball was 
coming to him, Often the runner is fooled into slow- 
ing up or coming to third base standing up instead 
of sliding. Suddenly the baseman will come to life, 
grab the throw and touch the unsuspecting runner 
out. 

With a runner trying to score from second on a hit 
I have seen a catcher pick up the bat to toss it back 
toward the bench or slip off his mitt as if the play 
was over so far as he was concerned, and all the time 
the ball would be coming in as fast as an outfielder 
could throw it. In plenty of time the trickster would 
be ready to take the throw and the runner, who 
allowed himself to be deceived into taking his time, 
would find himself very unexpectedly nailed at the 
plate. 

The first time I ever saw the “sacrifice killer” 
worked by an infield was against the White Sox in 
Detroit. That is the name applied to the trick of 
forcing a runner at third on a bunt when there are 
runners on first and second with nobody out. Hahn 
was on second and Manager Jones on first. Just as 
the ball was pitched, O’Leary, then shortstop, started 


A Southerner’s Well-Earned 


HEN a man of forty-six fills the place that 

Mr. William Gibbs McAdoo fills in the 

world of the highest usefulness and 

achievement it means that the wasted 
years of his life have been few. It means that 
he has made the most and the best of what 
we call opportunity, Mr. McAdoo was born on the 
31st of October in the year 1863 near Marietta in 
Georgia. As his name indicates, he is of Scottish 
ancestry. His family history in America is ancient, 
for the first of his ancestors came to North Carolina 
nearly three hundred years ago. They have helped 
to furnish the “brain and brawn” of the South from 
that time to this. They came right up to the front, 
muskets in hand, in the days of the Revolution and 
again in the War of 1812. They were always fighters 
for what they felt to be right. The father of Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo was a lieutenant of volunteers 
in the Mexican war and twice he filled the office of 
attorney-general, for one of the circuits of Tennes- 
see. He did what he felt to be his duty as a soldier 
in the Civil war, the close of which found him 
stranded with his family at Milledgville in Georgia. 
He was one of thousands of affluent men of the 
South who found themselves actually poverty-strick- 
en at the close of the war. So it was that young 
William McAdoo knew what the grip of poverty 
was in the years of his boyhood. Its privations were 
heavy upon him, but they did not make him the vic- 
tim of despair. Perhaps he had the spirit of the 

“There’s a good time coming, boys” 
song that used to be sung in those days. Today 
we have in Mr. McAdoo’s own words the statement 
that he believes that the poverty and self-sacrifice 
he knew in his youth helped to give him the 
strength of purpose of his later years, for in a 
speech he made not long ago he said: 

“T was brought up in Georgia in the path of Gen- 
eral Sherman’s famous march to the sea. As Henry 
Grady once remarked, ‘General Sherman was a bit 
careless with fire,’ and for this reason, among other 
things, he never has been a popular man in Georgia. 
For myself, however, I feel that I owe General Sher- 
man a debt of gratitude. He produced conditions | 


and an environment which made it necessary for 
the individual to develop every resource and every 
power with which nature had endowed him in order 
to exist. I believe that character is produced and 
developed to the highest degree by hardships, suf- 
fering and poverty. I have never doubted that what- 
ever of character and capacity I have developed has 
been in a large measure due to the surroundings and 
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te cover second. Isbell laid down a nice bunt which 
ought to have advanced both men easily. But, 
deceived by O’Leary’s move, Hahn was breaking his 
neck to get back to second and before he could 
recover he was forced out at third. On the very 
next day the Sox broke up that trick. The same 
situation came up with a Sox pitcher on second, 
Hahn on first and Jones at bat. It is not easy to 
advance the average pitcher on a bunt any way. 
O’Leary made it doubly difficult by running this 
pitcher back toward second just before the ball was 
delivered. But Jones did not bunt. He hit a 
bounder over the spot O’Leary had left vacant and 
this shift so surprised even the outfield that the 
pitcher, who was on second, not only reached third 
but kept on to the plate. 

There is no trick that will work always and few 
that can be worked successfully against the same 
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opponent at short intervals unless that opponent is 
stupid. Some tricks are dangerous for the team that 
tries them as in the case of the “sacrifice killer.” 

The secret of success in baseball is not to excel all 
opponents in skill, but to outwit them at every 
possible point. That is why the brilliant mechanical 
player never becomes of as great'value to his team 
as the lesser light who has mastered inside baseball, 
sometimes jocosely called “the apotheosis of the 
double cross.” 


Success 


conditions which General Sherman forced upon the 
people of my section of the country during the great 
war.” 

The elder McAdoo finally accepted the chair of 
English and History in the University of Tennessee, 
and this helped his sons to secure a college educa- 
tion, The son, William, left the university during 
his first year at that institution to become the deputy 

clerk of a division of the United States Circuit 

Court, in order that he might support himself while 

sudying law. He was admitted to the bar of Ten- 

nessee in 1884 at the early age of twenty-one. He 
was not yet thirty when he became president of the 

Knoxville Street Railway Company in Tennessee. 

This was the beginning of his career as a street 

railway expert. It was the first stepping-stone to 

the position he occupies today as the foremost 
street railway tunnel-builder in our country. Mr. 

McAdoo came to New York to practice law and was 

engaged in that work for a number of years. His 

home was in New Jersey and often when he was 
crossing the ferry to reach his office in New York 
the boat would be delayed by fogs or fields of ice 
that interfered with navigation. The young lawyer 
had visions and dreams of a possible tunnel under 
the river and he found himself becoming more in- 
terested in tunnel-building than in the law. His ef- 
forts to interest others were so unavailing at first 
that a less courageous man would have given up in 
despair. But young McAdoo was one of the never- 
say-fail sort of men and he clung tenaciously to his 
lans. 

: It was this tenacity of purpose that gave New 

York City its great tunnel system of today, and 

made William Gibbs McAdoo one of the greatest 

tunnel-builders in the world, and a man of large 

wealth. New York City admits that it owes him a 

mighty debt of gratitude for what he has done for 

that city in the way of facilitating transportation. 

He worked so hard, so long and in the face of so 

many obstacles that he well deserves the high de- 

gree of success that has at last crowned his efforts 
and made him one of our great American captains 
of industry. 
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The American Boy 


Winning The Eagle Prize 


or The Pluck of Billy Hazen 


Author of “Winning His Shoulder-Straps” 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Billy Hazen’s return to Chatham Military Academy 
is signalized by his trunk falling from the third story 
narrowly escaping the heads of Simon Thorpe and Skin- 
ny Hudson, whose previous enmity against Billy is 
thereby increased. The Big Five composed of Bob An- 
derson, Stub Barrows, Billy Hazen, Jerry Raymond and 


Harry Vane have a reunion and Billy explains that as- 


his father has lost his money and is unable to keep him 
at school, he is determined to work for his tuition and 
try for the Eagle Prize. Billy gets work with a farmer, 
Caleb Watterson, and meets with Simon Thorpe and 
Fish-face Kirby, one of the contestants for the Eagle. 
Simon twits Billy about his work and laughs at his 
going in for the Eagle. Billy is made Sergeant. Billy 
is determined to punish Thorpe, but he yields to wiser 
counsel and the Big Five go for a swim in Niagara. 
Thorpe and Hudson also appear, and Thorpe goes in 
swimming and pretends to be drowning. Bob Anderson 
and Billy jump in to save him, but he jeers at their 
efforts and swims to land. Billy strikes Thorpe, but no 
fight takes place for which Thorpe is thankful and waits 
to “even up.” The Big Five with the exception of Bob 
Anderson resolve to celebrate election day with a bon- 
fire. The place chosen is the enclosure, near to the 
stables, which contained Mr. Ester- 
brook’s pacers and Caleb Watterson’s 
prize heifer. A-.number of huts had 
been built by the boys and one of these 
was to be used for the bonfire. Billy 
and Jerry saturate the hut with oil, 
Skinny Hudson overhears their plans and 
tells Bob Anderson, who, as officer of the 
day, is bound to interfere. Bob knocks 
Skinny down and rushes out to the fire, 
which the chums have just started. The 
cry of fire brings every one out. For a 
time the stables are in danger, but grad- 
ually the fire is put out without extend- 
ing farther. Bob reports the names of 
the offenders and Mr. Esterbrook is 
angry. Caleb Watterson calls on Mr. 
Esterbrook for vengeance, but no danger 
is done to his cow. Next night Billy is 
caught in the dark by Thorpe and others 
and tied up. He manages to release 
himself and with the aid of his chums 
takes revenge. The commandant takes a 
number of cadets for a sail up Niagara 
River to the Falls in the sparkling spray. 
On their return the boiler of the boat 
bursts and the cry is ‘‘make ready the 
boats.” The two life-boats are lowered 
and one is filled and sent away. The 
engineer is found burned so horribly that 
he dies as they lift him from the engine 
room. The second life-boat containing 
the remainder of passengers and crew 
is just moving off when Billy jumps 
back to the steamer remembering that 
Little Davis is left behind in the engine- 
room. The boat is forced away. Billy 
revives Davis, who is unconscious, and 
the Sparkling Spray is helplessly whirl- 
ed toward the Whirlpool Rapids. The 
two boys have a miraculous escape be- 
fore the little steamer is destroyed, and 
are unconscious for hours. They are 
taken to the school hospital and gradu- 
ally recover. Billy is as strong as ever 
in two days and practicing football. He 
meets Simon Thorpe and evens up things 
with the bully by thrashing him. Thorpe 
meets Caleb Watterson and tells tales, 
which makes the Canadian bitter against 
Billy. Billy is allowed to play against 
Devon Heights and distinguishes him- 
self. Billy is the hero of the hour and 
Thorpe is furious. He _ entices little 
Benny out. They enter Watterson’s pig- 
pen and steal one of the little porkers to 
put in the commandant’s room. Re- 
turning with it to school they are fright- 
ened to see Watterson talking with the 
Doctor, he having just discovered his 
loss. The two boys go back to put the 
little pig in the pen but it escapes from 
them. Simon Thorpe kills it and he and 
Benny return to school. He discovers 
the loss of his knife, but thinks no one 
will find it. Watterson accuses Billy of 
stealing his pig. Billy is called in and 
denies the charge. Watterson goes home 
and on the way stumbles over the dead 
pig. He remembers Billy had a blood- 
spot on his sleeve. Watterson again accuses Billy 
to the doctor, the boy hotly denies it, and loses his 
job. Thorpe industriously spreads the evil report 
against Billy, and many of his schoolmates believe he is 
guilty. Little Davis tells the Fivers what Thorpe had 
formerly insinuated and Jerry concludes that Simon is 
mixed up in a plot to injure Billy. Little Davis, how- 
ever, believes in Billy’s innocence. While Billy’s 
enemies are discussing the leniency of Mr. Esterbrook, 
the hockey team are practicing for the game with 
Bishop School at St. Catherines. On their way to the 
game they are molested by a gang of toughs, but they 
are routed, although Billy gets his knee hurt in the 
fight. The Canadian school receives the team with 
friendliness. The game is a fast and hotly contested 
one. The result is two to one in favor of the Bishop 
School. As Billy tripped and fell at a critical point at 
the end of the game he is blamed by Thorpe and others 
for the defeat. Thorpe tries to injure Billy further by 
calling on Caleb Watterson with the information that 
Billy not only flouted the British flag, but that he was 
the party who killed the pig. <A faculty meeting is held 
at which Thorpe and Benny Brown are examined. 
Benny is an unwilling witness, but his fear of Thorpe 
prevents him telling the truth. Billy is again called in 
and denies his guilt. After the faculty meeting Thorpe 
and his gang discuss the matter and decide to have a 
mass meeting of cadets to expel Billy from the school. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
IN THE ARMORY, 


ILLY HAZEN arrived at the foot of the stairs 
just as the door between the sidewalk and 
the armory was pushed open by the weight 
of one hundred struggling, excited boys. As 

he neared the crowd, he heard each struggler yell 
at the top of his lungs:— 

“Out with liars and thieves! 
the armory!” 

Billy stood for a moment and watched them as 
they poured back into the building. The Fivers 
had now reached him and were by his side. The 
crowd thus far had not noticed their victim or his 
friends. 


School meeting in 


Whirled About and Faced 


By NORMAN BRAINERD 


“You better go back up to your room, Bill,” whis- 
pered Bob, “and let us defend you.” 

“Not on your life,” answered the other. 

In a moment more the armory was filled. All the 
benches, chairs, and tables were promptly filled, and 
even the high, wide window-sills were quickly util- 
ized for seats; and many were forced to stand and 
lean against the gun racks and walls. 

Simon Thorpe took a chair upon the raised plat- 
form at the west end of the room. Before him was 
a rough wooden table. In his hand he held a heavy 
foot-rule, which he used for a gavel. 

Bang! Bang He rapped hard for order. 

“Silence, gentlemen!” he shouted. “Silence, and 
keep your shirts on! We've got serious things to 
consider.” 


“Sure! Keep quiet!” shouted a dozen voices in 


answer, 
“Silence!” roared the chairman again, 


the Crowd. 


A tall, thin 
boy who stood in the centre of the room frantically 
waved his arms for recognition. 


“Hey, Simon! Hey, Mr. Chairman!” 


“Mr. Hudson,’ answered Thorpe, with dignity, 
as he gave the floor to Skinny. 

“Hey! Hey! Hey!” shouted four or five voices 
that were pitched in as many different keys. ‘Hey, 
Simon! I got the floor!” “Sure you gave it to me!” 
“Hey! shut up, Skinny!” “Hey, I’ve got the floor!” 
The arms of the speakers wildly beat the air above 
their heads, but to no avail. Simon was firm. 

“Go on, Mr. Hudson,” he answered, as he calmly 
ignored the other claimants for privilege. 

During this the Big Five stood silently at the east 
end of the room, and leaned against the gun racks. 
Simon evidently saw them, but he said nothing; and 
the school. was too much interested in itself to no- 
tice anything else, 

“We'll wait here and keep quiet,” anounced Stub, 
in a whisper. 

“IT suppose we'll have to!” grumbled Billy, who 
had been persuaded to keep the peace and obey or- 
ders—at least for the time being. 

Then Skinny began to speak. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, gravely, “this meeting has 
been called because we have among us a man whom 
the Faculty has denounced as a thief and a liar.” 
A slight stir in the back of the room. disturbed 
Skinny for a moment, but he quickly regained his 
poise and proceeded. “This liar is a man who’s 
four-flushed his way through school for years gone 
by.” 

“Hey, Skinny,” interrupted a voice from the side 
wall, “the Faculty never said Hazen was a liar. 
What you talking about?” 

“No. That’s right!” several others joined in, 

“Shut up! Let him go!” roared a different clique. 

“Order!” shouted the chairman. “Order!” 

Bang! went the gavel. 

“Tl not shut up!” persisted the voice, 
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“Go on,” yelled Skinny, “they said what amounted 
to the same thing, all right! What I want to know 
is,—” and here Skinny shouted at the top of his 
lungs—‘“‘do you want a liar and a thief among us in 
this school?” 

For a very brief space of time after Skinny hurled 
his question at his audience there was a dead silence. 
Then another stir in the back of the room occurred. 
This time every man in the armory noticed it, and 
all turned in the direction of the rumpus. 

“Let me get at him!” shouted Billy, as he strug- 
gled vainly to free himself from the restraining 


hands of Jerry Raymond and Bob Anderson. “Let 
me get at him, I say!” cried he, again. 

“Shut up, you chump!” warned Bob. “You can’t 
get at him!” 

“T will!” roared Bill. 
+ “Not much!” 


“What's the matter back there?” shouted Simon. 

Bang! went his gavel. 

“Silence there!” 

“Sss! Sss! Sss! Sss!” The hisses 
of fifty boys drowned the sound of 
Billy’s voice. 

“Quit it! Put him out!” yelled the 
crowd. 

“Keep- quiet back there! Go on, 
Skinny, with what you got to say.” 

“All right!” shouted Skinny, above 
the din. “I’ll go on. Now do we 
want such a fellow in our school?” 

Cries of “No!” “No!” “Out with 
liars and thieves!” came ringing back. 

“That’s what I thought. And now 
I'll tell you that this man is worsc 
than that!” roared Skinny. ‘“He’s a 
traitor to the school besides—” 

For a moment Skinny paused and 
not a sound was heard. 

The crowd on the window-sills 
sprang to the floor, and those in seats 
left them instantly. 

“What'd he do? Let’s hear it!” they 
demanded, 

Skinny started to speak again. As 
he did so, Stub Barrows pushed his 
way through the mob, and right up 
to the table at which sat Simon 
Thorpe. There he whirled about, and 
faced the crowd. 

“Fellows,” he shouted, “this is a 
shame!” 

“Sit down! Get out!” called a voice. 

“Not by a long shot, I won’t,” an- 
swered Stub. “This is a shame! Is 
it fair for a whole lot of men to pick 
on one man, even if he is guilty? And 
Billy Hazen is not guilty!” 

“Rats!” interrupted a voice. 

“Oh!” groaned another, in derision. 

“Keep her up!” yelled Stub, defiant- 
ly, “but I’m telling you what’s true!” 

“Prove it, then!” shouted Skinny 
Hudson, as he shook his fist in Stub’s 
direction. “The Faculty don’t think 
he’s innocent! Prove he is!” 

“Yes, prove it, if you can!” shouted 
others. 

Stub was white as a sheet as he 
faced the skeptical, sneering crowd. 

“Give me time, then, and——” 

“You’re out of order, Barrows!” 
yelled Simon. ‘“You’ll have to sit down.” 

“I'm not, Thorpe,’ retorted Stub. 

“No! Give him a chance!” yelled the school. 

Simon gave way, and Stub proceeded: — 

“T haven’t got actual proof, fellows.” 

“Shut up, then!” jeerd the audience. 

“Wait a minute,” pleaded the speaker, as he 
mopped the cold perspiration from his forehead. “I 
can’t prove it, yet; but I will, if you give me time.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” groaned the crowd, “take him 
out!” 

“Wait a minute!” shouted others. 

Again Stub began. 

“Do you suppose,” asked he, “that it’s reasonable 
to think that a fellow who’s working early and late to 
get through school and then through college would 
lie and steal? No! No! I don’t believe you do. 
I can’t furnish my proofs here, now. But I will later 
I promise you. But I'll say this now, all right,” and 
Stub raised his voice and shouted his words defiant- 
ly: “never before in the history of the school has a 
tattle-tale been put upon a pinnacle, and bowed down 
to!” 

“Right! 

“You’re dodging the issue! 
ness!”’ roared out others, 

‘Tm not dodging!” yelled out Stub, “but I’m 
telling you fellows that if a certain pair in this 
school hadn’t blabbed to Bob Anderson the night of 
the fire that Billy Hazen wouldn’t have been in any 
trouble at all.” 

“Come off!” sneered a voice from the centre. 

“Well, it’s true,” Stub shouted back angrily; “and 
what’s more, I can tell you fellows that this whole 
business is a dirty scheme of Thorpe’s and his gang 
to knock Hazen out of the Eagle.” 

Stub was through, and he started to push his 
way back into the crowd. 

“Here! Here!” yelled Thorpe, who had grown 
redder as Stub talked on, “you can’t say that with- 
out—” 
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But his words were lost in the din that followed. 

“Put him out!” 

“Put ’em all out! 
shouted. 

“I should say he couldn’t, fellows!’ cried Simon, 
and the sound of his voice instantly restored quiet. 
“And I'll tell you another thing that Skinny didn’t 
tell you,—and that is this, that the hypocrite stand- 
ing in the back of this room there deliberately threw 
the hockey game to Bishop,—and everybody in this 
school ought to know it!” 

Billy had long ceased his struggles, and during 
Stub’s speech remained perfectly quiet. But now 
he broke away and dashed for his swarthy accuser, 
only to be stopped and held firmly by many arms 
before he had gone half a dozen steps. “You lie, 
you dog!” he shouted wildly. “Fellows, what can I 
do? I swear I didn’t do such a thing!” 

But hisses from nearly every man in the room 
were his only answer. 

“Please, please believe me, fellows!” he helplessly 
pleaded. 

“What for?” asked the cadaverous-looking Burling- 
ham, with a brutal leer. “Why, not even your own 
friends believe you’re innocent, if they tell the 
truth.” 

“Put him out!” again shouted the angry school; 
and amid the whoops and hisses of the entire meet- 
ing the Fivers silently led Billy from the armory. 

As he passed through the door, Thorpe rapped for 
order, 

-“Are you ready for the question, gentlemen?” he 
asked. 

“Sure, what is it?” 

“Give it to ’em, Mr. Hudson, if you please.” 

Skinny arose. 

“IT move,” said he, slowly, “that a petition be pre- 
sented to the Faculty, which shall state that it is 
the unanimous desire of this school that Cadet Ser- 
geant Hazen be expelled because we cannot counte- 
nance in this institution a thief and a liar.” 

Then Skinny sat down. 

“Anybody second it?” asked Thorpe. 

Burlingham arose, did so, and promptly resumed 
his seat. " 

“Are you now ready for the question?” asked the 
Chair. 

“Sure!” was the chorused answer. 

“Mr. Chairman!” the voice was a weak one; and 
{t emanated from the back of the hall. Instantly 
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every eye was upon the speaker, as if to challenge’ 


his right to interrupt at this stage in the proceed- 
ings. 

“Mr. Chairman,” the voice repeated, as a pale lad, 
his head swathed in bandages, stepped forward. 

“Mr. Davis!” acknowledged Thorpe. 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,” began Little Davis, 
in almost.a whisper, “I heard the racket in here.” 
He paused to gasp for breath. “I was taking almost 
my first airing.’ Again he paused to gasp. “I’ve 
just learned what’s been going on. You'll regret it 
if you don’t go slow. Think, men, think before you 
vote that Billy Hazen is a criminal!” 

“Rats!” roared out a voice, 

“Question!” shouted another. 

For a moment only the eyes of the chairman met 
those of the bandaged boy. Then the gavel fell 
sharply on the table. 

“You’ve heard the motion, gentlemen,” said Simon, 
coldly. “All in favor say—” . 

A piercing scream of a terror-stricken woman, a 
clatter of horses’ hoofs upon the cement walk out- 
side, and a wild cry, “stop ’em!” from a masculine 
throat froze the words upon the chairman’s lips. 

In another instant the armory was empty. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
TRUE METTLE. 


SCT UNAWAY! Runaway! Runaway!” shouted 
every lad at the top of his lungs, as each 
rushed from the armory out on to the sidewalk. 

“Runaway! Runaway!” 

A flying team of horses attached to a bob-sled had 
dashed madly toward the woods and river, and by 
the time the boys had reached the sidewalk were 
almost hidden from view. 

“Holy smokes!” shouted Jim Brown, ‘whose team 
is it?” 

“Caleb Watterson’s,” was the answer. 

‘Who’s the girl with him?” 

“Kate Esterbrook, I think,’ answered the voice. 

“Gee whiz!” whistled Jim, in consternation. 

“Help! Help!” shrieked the girl in the bob-sled. 

Her cry sounded faintly upon the boys’ ears, for 
the team was now fully an eighth of a mile away. 

“Come on, fellows, let’s follow ’em!” called Skinny 
Hudson. 

Instantly all started on a run through the snow 
in the direction the fear-crazed animals had taken. 
But the boys had gone but a short distance when 
some one yelled:— 

“There they go!” 

The team had switched about, and now plunged 
wildly along toward the big gate at the entrance of 
the campus. : 

“Stop ’em! Stop ’em!” cried half a dozen voices. 

“Whoa! Whoa! Whoa!” 

The horses only rushed on the faster, and the 
bob-sled reeled the harder from side to side, as it 
skidded along, first on one runner, and then on the 
other. 

When the flying animals reached the far side of 
the lawn in front of the school, they turned abruptly 
to the left, and started across the snow, straight for 
the stone horse-block and the main entrance to the 
school. 

“Head ’em off!” shouted Skinny. 

The boys took a short cut from the woods, and 
raced across the snow. They then placed them- 
selves between the runaways and the building. 

“Stop ’em now, fellows!” cried Skinny. 

' Instantly the boys formed a line before the on- 
rushing team, ond bravely stood their ground, while 


they waved their arms frantically and shouted:— 

“Whoa! Whoa! Whoa!” 

But it was to no purpose, for onward came the 
horses! Their eyes stared wildly, and the steam 
poured in white jets from their nostrils as they 
leaped ahead. Caleb, his face pale and his jaws set, 
was in the front seat, and tugged in vain at the 
reins; Katherine, her black hair streaming full in 
the wind, held tightly to the farmer’s side. 

“Stop them, some one!” she shrieked; “oh! stop 
them!” 

A few leaps more, and the frightened team reached 
the gray line of cadets, which stood between them 
and disaster, 

“Now, fellows, 
Skinny. 

“Oh, stop them!” cried the piteous voice of the 
girl in the bob-sled. 

But the line of cadets melted before the fierce 
onslaught, and the runaways, with their -distracted 
victims, rushed on. 

A cry of horror went up, as the cadets stood help- 
less, and breathlessly awaited the moment when 
horses, sled, man, and girl would crash together 
against the stone wall of the school. 

“Jump!” shrieked Skinny, hoarsely. 
jump!” 

The girl only tightened her hold upon the farmer. 

“T can’t,” she answered faintly. 

A bound or two more and all would be over, 

The white lips of the girl moved slightly, and 
then a roar broke from the throats of half a hun- 
dred boys. 

Down the steep stairs of the school entrance, five 
steps at a time, dashed two streaks of gray. With 
flying leaps they cleared the horse-block and dashed 
straight for the muzzles of the foam-flecked runa- 
ways. 

Billy Hazen beat his companion in their reckless 
race, and with a splendid leap grasped the bridle of 
the near horse! 

A moment more and Stub Barrows put his one 
hundred and eighty pounds upon the neck of the 
other animal. 

“Hazen! Hazen! Barrows! 
rush to the bob-sled followed. 

The shock of the attack brought the horses to a 
stand-still for a moment. Their heads shot high in 
the air in a mad endeavor to shake off their captors; 
but Billy and Stub, although lifted clear off the 
ground, hung on tightly. Then Caleb jumped quick- 
ly to the heads of the frightened beasts, and the 
runaway was stopped within five feet of the horse- 
block and five yards of the walls of the building. 

“Gee whiz! that was a close one!” exclaimed 
Skinny as he tried to assist Caleb in quieting the 
horses; but Caleb did not answer. Instead he beck- 
oned to Simon. 

“Here you, Thorpe,” said. he, as he pointed to the 
limp form of Kate, who now lay in the bottom of the 
sled. “I guess she’s fainted. Take her into the 
house. Lend a hand there, some of you fellows.” 

Thorpe, with half a dozen others, responded at 
once, and Billy, who was busy rubbing a bruised 
knee, looked up just in time to see his arch-enemy 
carrying the fainting girl to the apartments of the 
President of Chatham. 

“Well, well,” said he to Stub, as he passed his 
hand through his hair, “I never knew she was the 
girl in the sled!” 

“Didn’t you?” answered his fat friend. ‘“Humph! 
I did!” Then Stub mopped his brow, and started to 
look around for some things he had lost from his 
pockets. ; 

The horses were now much quieter, and Caleb 
climbed back into the sled. As he did so he called 
to Billy, 

“Come here, lad,” said he. 

Billy approached his former employer. 

“Boy,” began Caleb, loud enough for every one to 
hear, “I want to thank you. You’re a brave lad, you 
are; and while I’ve got somebody for your old place, 
if you want a job, you can have it; and you can come 
around any time to-morrow, if you like.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Watterson,” answered Billy. “I 
only did what any fellow would have done; and 
what Stub, here, did too.” 

“Well, you can have a job if you want it,” was the 
farmer’s further comment, 

“Much obliged, sir, but I guess I don’t need it; 
thank you just the same.” 

Caleb did not answer more, but turned to his 
restless horses, and drove on to the farm. 
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“Well, you’re a chump!” groaned Stub, in disgust, 
as Caleb disappeared. 

“Why?” asked Billy, with a guilty knowledge of 
what was to come. 

“Well, you make me sick; that’s all!” snapped 
the other. “Why didn’t you take your old job back 
when you had the chance? What you going to do 
after Christmas?” 

“Say,” said Billy, in almost a whisper, and a 
trifle angry at his chum, “I wouldn’t work for that 
man again for the whole state of Michigan! What 
do you think I am, a milksop?” 

By this time, the two Fivers had become the 
centre of a crowd of their schoolfellows; and for a 
few moments scarcely a word was said by any one. 
But at last, from Burlingham:— 

“That was pretty good work, Stub, for you and 
Hazen; wasn’t it, fellows?” 

“Was it?” asked Stub, quietly, before any one 
else could say a word; then he turned to Billy. 

“Come on, Bill,” said he; “let’s go up to your 
room.” 

“All right!” answered the other; “come on!” 

The two elbowed their way through the crowd and 
passed into the building, silently watched by every 
cadet on the walk. 

Then the school broke up in little groups, and 
all that had just been witnessed was thoroughly 
talked over. 

In the group which gathered about Skinny Hudson, 
but little was said, until the cadaverous Burlingham 
remarked disconsolately :— 

“Did you ever see such luck in all your life?” 

And Skinny answered: “That’s not luck! That’s 
fate!” 

“What you mean, Skinny?” asked his companion, 
with some trepidation. 

“Why, fate, you dummy!” was the mysterious ex- 
planation which Skinny delivered in a half-whisper. 
“Don’t you know what fate is? Why, it’s when 
things happen to fellows what should happen to 
‘em, and you don’t think they are going to happen to 
‘em. That’s fate. Golly, I wouldn’t do anything 
against Hazen now for anything, I wouldn’t. Nixie! 
He’s protected; he is!” and Skinny was as serious 
as he looked. 

But Burlingham shook his head dubiously. That 
lad wasn’t sure at all yet in whose direction the 
wind was going to blow, so he did not intend to 
commit himself either way just yet. Therefore, his 
slow answer was:— 

“Maybe you’re right, Skinny, I don’t know. I 
wonder what Simon thinks.” 

“Why don’t you ask him and find out? 
is now,’ suggested Skinny. 

Simon came down the stairs of the main entrance 
and out upon the walk. An angry look was in his 
eyes, and his face was sallow. 

“How is she?” asked a half-dozen voices. 

Simon started as though waking from a dream. 

“Oh, she? She’s all right. She came to as soon 
as I got her upstairs. She isn’t hurt at all.” 

Burlingham smirked at his friend. ‘Where did 
you take her, Si?” he whined. 

“Well, now, where do you suppose [I took her, you 
geek?” snorted Thorpe. “Out in the gym to teach 
her rowing?” 

A laugh at the expense of the questioner ensued, 
and Burlingham retired to the rear. 

Then Thorpe answered many questions, and it 
was learned that Katherine recovered from her 
faint in Mr. Esterbrook’s study, and that she would 
probably be all right in a couple of hours. 

As Simon told about Katherine, Burlingham in an 
apologetic tone whispered to Skinny, “Something 
is wrong with Si!” 

“Why, he’s sore, of course! 
His plans all went wrong.” 

Burlingham turned silently away. He was intent 
upon gaining the good graces of Thorpe, for he had 
just that minute decided that Thorpe would surely 
become the school leader. He thought a moment, 
then walked unnoticed to the horse-block, mounted 
it, and started to address the crowd. 

“Fellows!” he said, “because a fellow stops a 
runaway, that doesn’t affect his being a liar and a 
traitor any. What’s the matter with going back 
into the armory now, and voting on that motion?” 

It was the mistake of Burlingham’s career. A 
chorus of groans, mingled with comments contemp- 
tuously sneered forth, such as “Rats!” “Throw 
him out!” “You’re crazy!” put an end to the speech, 
and his audience paid no further attention to him, 
but dispersed slowly. in different directions. 

“You're a fool, Burlingham!” Simon hissed, as 
the orator came down from his perch. “You’re a 
plain fool, that’s all! And what you don’t know 
about human nature would fill a book!” 

“Aw,” groaned the cavaderous one, as he sheep- 
ishly slunk away, “I only meant to help things!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE EAGLE 


R. ESTERBROOK sat at his study table and 

thought hard. It was early Sunday morning, 

the day following the runaway. Presently he. arose 
and pushed an electric button. 

“Nora,” said he, as soon as the red-faced old Irish 
woman had answered the summons, “I wish you 
would go, please, and tell Hazen and Barrows to 
come down here to my study at once.” 

“All right, sor; an’ I will,” the servant replied as 
she quickly left the room. A few minutes later, 
Billy and Stub stood erect and at attention before 
the President of Chatham. 

Mr. Esterbrook remained seated as they entered 
and for some moments looked steadily without 
speaking, first at one boy and then at the other; 
but finally he began:— 

“Boys, I have sent for you both together because 
both of you were equally brave in what you did 
yesterday afternoon. It was the act of heroic hearts, 
and J want to thank you sincerely for it.” He paused 
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and turned to Billy. “While both of you displayed 
splendid courage, still, had it not been for your 
quickness, Hazen, I am afraid perhaps I should not 
have my niece now.” 

The two Fivers, as they heard Mr. Esterbrook’s 
words of praise, blushed crimson, and fidgeted nerv- 
ously from one foot to the other. At last Billy 
spoke :— 

“Aw, Mr. Esterbrook, that wasn’t anything, sir,” 
said he. 

“No, sir, it wasn’t, sir. 
in Stub. 

The President raised his hand for silence. 

“It was a brave act, my lads, just the same, and 
this whole school should be and is proud of you 
both. Hazen, you have been unfortunate of late, 
my boy. I hope this will be a lesson to you, to show 
you that, regardless of what has gone before, good 
deeds are always recognized. I think probably Mr. 
-_ Watterson would give you your position back again— 
if you ask him.” 

“I don’t want it, sir,” Billy replied. 
along without him, sir, somehow.” 

Mr. Esterbrook raised his eyebrows in surprise. 

“That, of course, is for you to decide, my boy; 
but I should think it over first, and not be hasty.” 

“That’s exactly what I told him, sir!’ exclaimed 
Stub. 

' “Aw, go on, you did not!” interrupted Billy. 
said—’”’ 

Mr. Esterbrook broke into a laugh. “Well, young 
man, Barrows’ advice may not be so bad, and if I 
can help you in any way, Hazen, I assure you I will 
do so.” 

“That’s very kind of you, sir,’ responded Billy, 
earnestly, “but I guess there’s nothing, sir.” 

“Why can’t you let him try for the Eagle, sir?” 
put in Stub eagerly. 

. Mr. Esterbrook frowned. 

“That is impossible, Barrows; 
sorry, too.” 

The President spoke slowly, and in a manner 
which indicated that he had thought this very mat- 
ter out before the boys entered. 

But Stub was not to be denied, and he pressed his 
suit. 

“But, Mr. Esterbrook, you don’t understand what 
I mean, sir. Bill, here, doesn’t want the money; that 
isn’t it, sir. Do you, Bill?” 

Billy forced a faint smile, and nodded that he 
did not; nevertheless he was at a loss to know to 
what point his chum was driving. 

Stub proceeded:— 

“You see, sir, the fellows all think that Bill lied 
to you; they do, sir. Just yesterday they were go- 
ing to vote to petition the Faculty to 
have Bill expelled, sir. They had a 
school meeting; they did, sir—and—” 

Mr. Esterbrook was interested, and 
he listened intently to the speaker. 

“How did the vote come out, Bar- 
rows?” he interrupted. 

“The runaway happened just then, 
and the meeting broke up, sir.” 

“Hoh! Hoh!” commented the Pres- 
ident, half to himself. 

Stub went on rapidly:— ; 

“And that wasn’t the worst, sir! 
They accused Bill of being a traitor 
to the school, sir; they say he threw 
the Bishop game, sir; they do, sir.” 

“Yes, my boy,’ broke in Mr. Ester- 
brook, in a kindly tone. “It’s too 
bad, I know; but what bearing has all 
this on the Eagle Prize?” 

“Can’t you see, sir? Bill wants to 
try, sir, just to show those fellows 
that he’s got the nerve to go ahead, 
sir, no matter what they say, sir. 
Don’t you, Bill?” 

“Sure, I do, sir,’ responded Bill, 
who was just beginning to get at 
Stub’s point. “That’s it, sir. Please 
let me try, sir. It isn’t the money, 
sir.” 

The older man arose, and with his 
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hands clasped behind him slowly 
paced the floor. 
“Tt can’t. be done, Barrows. Kirby 


will receive the prize, if his average 
is above ninety per cent.” And then 


to Billy: “No, Hazen, you have been 
adjudged guilty of very grave 
charges. Your punishment is, light 


enough as it is. I am truly sorry.” 

Billy’s face fell. 

“Oh, Mr. Esterbrook,” 
guilty, sir.” 

The President merely shook his head. “That has 
all been gone over before, Hazen,” he answered 
with finality. Then stopping his walk, he bowed the 
two to the door. As they were about to leave, he 
put one hand on each boy’s shoulder. “Young 
men,” said he, “I thank you once more from the 
bottom of my heart for what you did yesterday. 
You do not know how deeply it grieves me to re- 
fuse your request.” 

“But,” suddenly exclaimed Stub, as his face lighted 
up, “will you let Billy try, if I give my word that by 
Christmas recess I will prove beyond doubt that 
Bill, here, never touched that pig, and that he 
hasn’t lied to you, either?” 

“What is that, Barrows?” asked the President, in 
surprise. ‘“What’s that? Tell me once more.” 

‘Stub repeated what he had said. 

“Well! Well! Do you mean to tell me that you 
will prove that?” he asked in a very serious voice. 

Stub gazed steadily into the gray eyes before him. 
“J will sir,’ he replied, “and more than that, sir, 
I’ll prove to you just who the guilty man is!” 

Mr. Esterbrook stroked his chin and gazed at the 
floor in deep thought. Billy looked uneasily first at 
Stub and then at the President. Stub watched the 
older man, too, and impatiently awaited the deci- 
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sion. At last when he could endure the silence no 
longer, he pleaded intensely:— 

“Please let him try it, sir! He doesn’t want the 
money;. but, sir! he never stole that pig. I swear 
it. sir, and I’ll prove it, too.” 

Mr. Esterbrook looked up with a grave counte- 
nance, 

“Hazen,” he said at last very slowly, “if you want 
to keep on in your studies for the Eagle, and try 
the examinations next week, you may do so.” 

For a few seconds neither boy spoke. They could 
scarcely realize the import of Mr. Esterbrook’s words. 
Then they both exclaimed:— . 

“Thank you, sir! Oh, thank you so much!” 

“Wait a moment, now; but you cannot receive 
any money, Hazen, should you win; unless, of course, 
we find afterwards that we have made a terrible 
mistake, and that you are guiltless of the charges 
that have beenmade against you.” . 

“Oh, Mr. Esterbrook, thank: you!” exclaimed Billy, 
fervently. 

“And now, Barrows,’ went on the President, as 
he ignored Bill’s interruption, “I shall absolutely 
trust you; I have taken your word that you can do 
what you say, and I shall count on you to do-it. It 
is for this reason alone that I shall let Hazen try 
the examinations. Good morning to both of you.” 

The Fivers saluted, thanked: their benefactor 
again, and silently left the room. . 

“You're a brick!” exclaimed Bill, gratefully, when 
he and Stub reached the latter's room. 

“Am 1?” smiled his fat:companion, as he. mopped 
the beads of cold perspiration from his forehead. 

Thus did Billy once more get a chance to fight on, 
and because of the interview with Mr. Esterbrook, 
just. narrated, it may be understood why, on the 
following Friday, a second former moralized as 
follows :— 

“Wouldn’t it scald you?” he asked his companion, 
as they joined a crowd which gathered on the walk 
to cheer the Eagle candidates’ as those two lads 
started for the examination room, “wouldn't it scald 
you what footless things some fellows will do?” 

“It sure would,” was the sententious reply. 

“That’s what I say,” went on the‘other. “Think 
of that crazy Hazen going to try those blooming ex- 
ams, where if he wins, he can’t get the prize at'that! 
I’m'hanged if I’d do it!” 

“Nor I,” answered the companion. “But I kind of 
admire him for it just the same, All the fellows have 
been talking about it!” 

“Oh, sure! ‘So do I!” exclaimed the second former, 
as if to make his friend certain that he did not fail 
to appreciate the virtues of Billy, “but wouldn’t it 
scald you just the same?” 
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“Tt certainly would!” was the final decision. 

The BHagle Prize candidates then appeared in the 
main entrance of the school building. A rousing 
cheer greeted them as they walked slowly and side 
by side down the walk towards the recitation room 
in the chapel building, where the examinations were 
to be held. 

Fish-face Kirby smiled, and waved his arms when 
the crowd yelled: “Good luck, old man! Hit, her 
hard now, Fish-face!” 

Billy, however, walked straight ahead without 
even a movement of his eyes to either the right or 
the left; but unconsciously he was made happier 
when he heard fellows whom he scarcely knew call 
out to him: “Show ’em where you live, Bill, old 
boy!” “Goin and win!” “You've got the real nerve, 
all right, all right!” 

There weren’t many such cries, to be sure; but 
there were some, and these told that a change of 
feeling toward him had taken place, and proved 
that pluck will find admirers under the most adverse 
circumstances. 

Then the candidates passed from view and en- 
tered the building. Soon they were hard at work, 
and a bugle call brought the rest of the school back 
to its regular routine of business. 

That night when the examinations -were all over, 
Billy lay stretched out at full length on Stub’s bed. 
His hands were clasped tightly behind his head, and 


The American Boy 


he listened intently to every word Stub uttered. 

“You don’t mean, Stub,” he exclaimed when his 
friend ceased speaking for a moment, “that Mr. 
Esterbrook sent for you and asked you if you had 
found the evidence which would set me right?” 

“That’s just exactly what I do mean, though,” 
answered Stub, “and he did it, too, just about ten 
minutes before you went into your exams!” 

“Phew!” whistled Billy. ‘‘What in the world did 
you tell him?” 

“Told him the truth, of course; that I didn’t have 
oe Svidenne yet; that’s all. What else could I tell 
h m ed 

“You did?” 

“Sure, I did. And then says he to me: ‘Are you 
going to get the evidence, Barrows? You know that 
I’ve relied on your word, and it’s for that reason 
only that I allow Hazen to try the examinations! 
Now, unless you can assure me again that you can 
absolutely disprove the charges against him by 
Christmas recess, as you said you would, I cannot 
let him go into these examinations!’ ” 

Billy sprang from Stub’s bed. “The dickens, you 
say!” he shouted. “And what did you tell him?” 

“Why, said I, ‘Mr. Esterbrook, I'll have those 
proofs for you by Christmas as sure as my name’s 
Barrows.’ ” 

“Gee whiz, man! What did you say that for?” 

‘IT had to, didn’t J,” explained Stub, “or you 
couldn’t have tried those exams; that’s all.” 

Billy was now frightened for his chum. “But,” 
he answered, “how do you think you’re ever going 
to get them?” 

Stub’s fat sides heaved and he grinned sillily. 

“Bill,” said he, “I'll be hanged if I know!” 

(To be continued.) 


Right Always Wins 


Right is the force that is meant to rule the world. 
Wrong things stand out, boldly, perhaps, at times, 
seeming to overshadow the right things. The right, 
however, is working along quietly, but surely, all the 
time. Many men live honest, useful, upright lives, 
for the one who goes far astray. Crime makes a 
big noise; but the right, no matter how quietly it is 
done, makes the biggest and most lasting impression. 
Right wins in the long run. One wants to keep that 
fact in plain sight every day of life. Better yet, one 
wants to step into its ranks; to march side by side 
with its forces; to bear a glorious part in its battles 
and its victories, and to help in every way possible 
this rule of right. 

Beauty of achievement, whether in overcoming a 
hasty temper, a habit of exaggeration, in exploring 
a continent with Stanley or guiding 
well the ship of state with Gladstone, 
is always fascinating, and, whether 
known in a circle as large as the 
equator or only in the family circle 
at home, those who are in this fashion 
beautiful are never desolate, and some 
one loves them, 

Great occasions do not make heroes 
or cowards; they simply unveil them. 
Silently and imperceptibly we grow 
and wax strong; we grow and wax 
weak; and at last some crisis shows 
what we have become.—Canon West- 
cott. 


Half Boys Not Wanted 


“Hail to the skillful, cunning Hand! 
Hail to the cultured Mind! 
Contending for the world’s command, 
Here let them be combined.” 


When the American boys of thirty 
years ago left home each school day 
for their lessons they thought or wor- 
ried about little beside the recitations 
in reading, writing and arithmetic— 
the three R’s. If they had studied at 
home it was something that was food 
for the brain—made them think bet- 
ter. No one in those days thought 
much of improving the hand or the 
eye. If the head was well looked 
after the other parts of the body could 
shift for themselves—at least the 
schools made no effort to educate or 
train these useful members. 

Over in Europe things were very 
different. The people in Germany, 
for instance, thought that since so many boys make 
their living in after life by means of their hands it 
would be a splendid thing to provide some kind of 
training which would make the hand better prepared 
to do its work. The Germans, therefore, put manual 
training into their schools. Many of the boys of 
thirty years ago, who were trained in Germany, are 
today superintendents in our large manufacturing 
plants, while the book-taught boys of America are 
clerks and helpers. . 

It was about thirty years ago that Dr. Calvin M. 
Woodward of St. Louis, after a study of the schools 
in Europe started a manual training school in St. 
Louis, Mo. He wanted American boys to be whole 
boys, well balanced. He was keen after a fertile 
brain, but he wanted it to direct a skillful hand. 
The motto he adopted for his new kind of school is 
given at the head of this article. 

Thirty years have gone by since Dr. Woodward 
made his experiment, and, as a result, every large 
city in the United States has one or more manual 
training schools. This is an interesting bit of history 
and it should have a special meaning to every boy 
who takes time to think about his future. One point 
seems perfectly clear, and that is that boys cannot 
afford to neglect the training of their hands. We 
are coming to an industrial age—an age when the 
man who can only think well will find himself left 
at the post by the man who can do as well as think. 
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A Blind Mans Victory 


wield a powerful influence over as many as pos- 

sible of his fellow mortals he cannot do better 

than set out to become the publisher of a great 
American newspaper. Many a European monarch on 
his throne has less real influence over the opinions 
and actions of his subjects than a truly able Ameri- 
can newspaper editor has with the subscribers to 
his paper. How many of the rulers of the earth, for 
instance, can address from a quarter to half a million 
men every morning? , 

Yet often enough the men who wield all this power 
are personally all but unknown outside of the city 
where their paper is published. The editorials ex- 
pressing opinions on vital public questions of the day 
are unsigned, and so all the credit for them goes to 
“the paper,’ and not to any men on that paper. It 
is “the paper” that expresses this or that opinion, 
and “the paper’ that becomes famous while its 
editor remains in comparative obscurity. 

This is no doubt the reason why a hundred men 
have heard of the New York World, where one 
knows anything about its editor, proprietor, and 
moving spirit, Mr. Joseph Pulitzer. Mr. Pulitzer is 
now an almost blind old man, and sorely stricken in 
general health, yet he is still one of the most 
actively influential men in New York City. He still 
writes editorials that are read by half a million 
readers, and he is the moving power behind all the 
editorials that his editors write. 

That is to say, the New York World is Mr. Pulitzer 
in a way that is unique among the great newspapers 
of the country. It was Mr. Pulitzer’s private enter- 
prise and ambition that built the paper up. He was 
not hired by any group of wealthy capitalists to edit 
it, so that he holds himself responsible to no one 
on earth except his subscribers. This has made his 
newspaper one of the most truly independent in the 
world, and how sincerely the people of the country 
have appreciated the opportunity of reading a really 
independent newspaper is shown by the daily cir- 
culation of the World,—from three to four hundred 
thousand copies, 

Joseph Pulitzer has been one of those rather nu- 
merous very successful Americans in the last half 
century who were not born in America. Forty-five 
years ago he landed in Boston, a raw immigrant boy 
of seventeen, from Hungary. His father was a Jew, 
and his mother a Hungarian Catholic living in a 
small town near Budapest. From his earliest boy- 
hood Joseph’s great ambition was to join the 
army. But his parents had different plans for him, 
so he ran away from home, first to Paris and then 
to London, in both of which places he tried to enlist, 
but was rejected on account of his defective eye- 
sight. 

An opportunity to take passage for America com- 
ing up, he seized it at once, and landed in Boston 
late in the fall of 1864. Here his military ambitions 
at last found outlet, for it was one of the critical 
periods of the Civil War. The Northern army was 
badly in need of men. So young Pulitzer was en- 
listed, eyes or no eyes, and during the remaining 
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AM sure that there has been great satisfaction 
and a general feeling of relief at the published 
reports of the result of the efforts made to. have 
a safer and more sensible celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day. True, there were many casualties, 
many serious injuries, and far too many that resulted 
fatally, bringing grief and sorrow to many homes; 
but the number has been much less than in previous 
years. It is gratifying indeed to know that many 
cities and towns were so earnest in their endeavors 
to protect the boys by prohibiting the sale of the 
deadly cannon cracker, torpedo, and pistol. The 
boys also deserve a word of praise, because when 
boards of education and school principals spoke of 
the dangerous nature of such explosives and the 
terrible results which often ensued, they in great 
numbers arranged to have celebrations which not 
only were free from accident, but were in no whit 
less enjoyable. The movement for future safe and 
sane celebrations of the Fourth is sure to become 
more widespread and it is to be hoped that the time 
will soon come when serious injury will be the 
exception rather than the rule as heretofore. 
Newspapers and magazines were in general accord 
in stating that there never was such widespread 
interest evinced in any person as in the home-coming 
of ex-President Roosevelt on Junei7th. This interest 
was not confined to any particular class; but every- 
body, rich and poor, high and low, came together to 
honor him. In every country through which Mr. 
Roosevelt has traveled since he finished his hunting 
trip in the jungles of Africa, he has been accorded 
honors such as possibly royalty itself has not re- 
ceived. Indeed, there is apparently no other man 
in this day and generation who has made such a 
profound impression upon the public mind. By the 
boys of America the career of Mr. (that title sounds 
strangely out of place) Roosevelt should be earnestly 
and carefully studied. It is 4 wonderful tribute to a 
man to see hundreds of thousands of his fellow 
citizens waiting to extend to him a welcome home. 
There were thousands of men there who were his 
political enemies, who differed from him on _ great 
public questions, and who had declared that Roose- 
velt was involving the country in difficulties. Yet 
they were there, and their welcome was as loud and 
sincere as his dearest friends could wish. Strange, 
and yet not strange. These people in their welcome 
forgot politics, they never thought of public ques- 


6 a young man’s ambition in these days is to 


months of the war served honorably in the army of 
the Shenandoah. 

The year after the war was the blackest in his 
life. He returned to New York, but in the stagna- 
tion of business following the war could find no 
employment. Not a few nights he slept out on 
benches in one or another of the city parks. 

The final event that drove him away from New 
York and into the West where he was to make his 
fortune occurred on the very site where the huge 
World building now stands. There was an old hotel 


Joseph L. Pulitzer 


on this site then kept by a man named French. On 
cold winter evenings the warm lobby of this hotel 
was a great rallying place for unfortunate men out 
of work who had nowhere else to go. In general the 
hotel managers were very lenient to these unfor- 
tunates, but occasionally one of the employees would 
hustle the more disreputable wretches into the street. 
Young Pulitzer was one of those who took refuge 
here, and by keeping himself neatly and respectably 
dressed, for a long time avoided the fate that befell 
many of his more seedy companions in misfortune. 
One bitter night, though, a burly hotel porter, finally 
losing patience with him, seized him by the collar 
and pitched him into the street before all the 
loungers in the lobby. The sting was a bitter one 
for Pulitzer. He had had enough of New York, and 
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tions: their welcome, spontaneous and sincere, was 
for the man. Manliness always appeals to men. 
Throughout his whole career, as New York Assembly 
man, Police Commissioner, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Colonel of Rough Riders, Governor of New 
York, Vice-President, and President, Mr.. Roosevelt 
has ever stood for righteousness and truth, and his 
standard has ever been the highest and best. Even 
among European nations and _ before royalty itself he 
showed that same independence of thought and lofty 
character. His appeals have ever been for a purer, 
better, and higher life. 

Mr. Roosevelt, as you all know, has boys of his 
own, manly, truthful, straightforward boys they are, 
and he has a tender regard for all American boys 
and a very warm interest in their future. Here is a 
bit of advice he gave to a gathering of boys sometime 
ago: 

“To the boys I wish to say a special word. I 
emphatically believe in manliness, in courage, in 
physical address, but I believe quite as much in good 
comradeship and in a spirit of fair play. I hope that 
whenever you enter a contest you will do all that is 
in you to win and yet that you will remember that 
it is far better to fail than to win by unfairness, by 
any underhand trickery. Keep in mind that it is only 
by persistent effort in the face of discouragement 
that any of us ever do anything that is really worth 
while doing. The fellow who gives up when he is 
once beaten is made of mighty poor stuff, and if he 
thus gives up as soon as he is beaten in a sport, he 
does not stand much chance of success in the serious 
conflicts of after life. 

“The true spirit, the spirit which wins victories in 
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' after life, is the spirit which fights hard to succeed, 


but which takes defeat with good nature and with 
the resolute determination to try again. It is a good 
beginning for this serious work of after life if on the 
playground you learn how to co-operate with your 
fellows and to do your best to win, while at the same 
time treating your opponents with fairness and 
courtesy.” 

Such advice coming from a man who lives and 
strives only that his fellow citizens may be led to 
attain the things that are highest and best ought to 
make a deep and lasting impression; and the thought 
that especially appeals to me in connection with the 
boys is that manliness, courage, and truth may be 
practiced in the playgrounds as well as in the busi- 


left the city the next morning, vowing never to re- 
turn until he should be able to purchase French’s 
hotel outright. 

A few weeks later he arrived in St. Louis, where 
he had made his way largely in empty freight cars. 
But even in this Western land of opportunity success 
did not come to him without a long struggle. The 
first job that he got was tending mules in a govern- 
ment army barracks. The next was as a fireman on 
a steamer plying between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
This position he kept for two years. 

During these two years he spent every moment 
possible in a free public library, for he had been 
seized with an insatiable desire for information on 
every conceivable subject. His first chance to use 
this fund of information came when he got the 
chance to become the reporter on the staff of the 
Westliche Post, which Carl Schurz was helping to 
publish for the Germans of the middle West. Here at 
last Pulitzer had found his calling in life, and as soon 
as he was sure that he had found it he threw his 
whole heart and soul into his work. He wanted to 
run the whole paper, to write editorials as well as 
news items, and even to set type. Henry M. Stanley, 
later the great African explorer, was at this time also 
a reporter in St. Louis, and he said of Pulitzer at this 
time that he was the most exasperatingly inquisitive 
and annoying cub that he had ever seen. 

But this sort of cub was exactly the sort needed to 
push the feeble Post to success, and so energetically 
did he set about doing this that before many years 
he was one of the paper’s proprietors, 

He finally sold out his interest in the Post to Carl] 
Schurz, and became one of Charles A. Dana’s staff 
correspondents on the New York Sun. Later he re- 
turned to St. Louis, bought the decrepit Evening 
Post, united it with the St. Louis Dispatch, and out 
of the two made the Post-Dispatch. By the “charac- 
teristic Pulitzer luck,” as his detractors said, but 
really by his ceaseless energy, and his insight into 
just what the people wanted, he pushed up the cir- 
culation of this paper by leaps and bounds until it 
became the most flourishing in the city. 

But all along, the prize that he had been most 
eagerly striving for was the ownership of a great 
metropolitan newspaper in New York. The oppor- 
tunity came in 1883, when the New York World got 
into sore straits, and was offered for sale. Mr. 
Pulitzer leaped at the chance. He had to borrow a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in order to make 
the purchase, but if a million dollars had been needed 
he would have borrowed it. 

First of all, he determined to provide his news- 
paper with a complete new building. And he chose 
for its site the spot that he had kept in mind for 
twenty years, the old French’s hotel property. The 
hotel was bought and torn down, and on its site rose 
what was then the most magnificent newspaper plant 
in America, and the highest building in New York 
City. Its golden dome, visible far down the harbor 
as a landmark for sailors, has been one more symbol 
of the opportunities that America offers to the poor- 
est and lowliest of all lands. 
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ness places of our elders. It may be that you think 
Tam giving you something that is a little too serious 
for vacation joys, but a little sober thought injected 
into your fun and frolic will, I am sure, be no 
hindrance, as I am the last person in the world to 
utter a word that would in the slightest degree spoil 
your good times. 

Nothing pleases me more in my contact with boys 
than to see them exhibit gentlemanly conduct. Such 
conduct is always delightful and costs nothing, yet 
everywhere it commands respect. Such boys do 
honor not only to themselves, but to their parents 
and friends. I confess I may be old-fashioned, but I 
cling to the idea that the boy whose instincts and 
training have taught him to lift his cap to a lady, to 
give up his seat in a crowded car to a lady or older 
person, to say “sir’ and “madam” when addressed 
by his elders, to assist the blind and the aged over a 
crowded crossing, is the boy in whose future I have 
splendid hope. Such a boy is to my mind the com- 
ing man of the hour, as he has within him a power 
which will go far to merit success in its truest and 
best sense. 

Now, in the midst of all the delightful things you 
are doing in the country, the woods, or at the sea 
shore, don’t forget to look over the first installment 
of Clarence Hawkes’ new story which you will find 
in your September American Boy. I think it will 
please you. Your friend, 

THE EDITOR, 


P. S.—Numerous letters from our subscribers have 
been received at the editorial desk enthusiastically 
appreciative of Mr..Sanborn’s series of baseball arti- 
cles running in Tue AMERICAN Boy under the general 
title of Science vs. Skill in Baseball, the last of 
which articles will appear in the September number. 
In October the great autumn game of football will 
occupy the time and thought of the boys, and I have 
arranged for a series of articles on that sport,’ the 
first appearing in October. These articles will be 
written by the foremost exponents in that branch of 
athletics and will be both interesting and instructive. 
In due season also there will appear in the magazine 
articles dealing with Distance Running, Sprinting 
and all the various other standard sports in which 
the American boy ought to take part. I am a firm 
believer in the old Latin maxim of mens sana in 
corpore sano, you high school boys can translate, 
and there is no surer way of accomplishing this than 


_by judicious athletic training. 
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TELL 
him.” 
The speaker was Captain Fred 
Norton of the Haverville baseball 
team, addressing several of his players. 


you, fellows, we can’t play 


ot 


“I'm afraid you're right, Fred,” re- 
sponded Sam Perkins, the catcher, affec- 
tionately known to his many friends as 
Sandy Perk. “It’s a shame, too, for he 
ought to make a star shortstop. We’re 
shy a good shortstop at that,” 

“IT don’t see what's the kick with Roy,” 
interposed another. “He puts up a great 
game in practice. He’s a good friend of 
mine, and I hate to see him getting a 
raw deal.” 

“We don’t want to give him a raw deal, 
Jack, responded the captain gently. ‘‘Roy’'s 
a good friend of mine, of all of us here, 
but the trouble is that he confines his 
grandstand plays to practice. He’s as sure 
to go up in the air in a game as Sandy 
Perk is not to. And you know as well 
as anyone that short is too important a 
position for an unreliable player to hold 
down.” 

“It wasn’t Roy’s fault that we didn’t 
lose the game with Holton last Saturday,” 
put in Bun Watson, the third baseman. 
“If Towser hadn’t beaten it in from field 
to back him up, they’d had us right 
where papa Wears his collar. It does 
seem a shame to shake him, but—drop it! 
Here he comes.” 

The group broke up rather guiltily, as 
none of the boys were anxious to face the 
subject of their conversation. Roy Win- 
throp’s status among his fellows was well 
shown by what they had said concerning 
him. . All liked him, and all hesitated at 
taking a step whigh might hurt him deep- 
ly; but at the same time, all, or nearly 
all, believed that as a ball player he was 
an out and out impossibility. 

The facts of the case were somewhat 
remarkable.. As--the boys had implied, 
Roy ought to have been a star player. 
In fact, he was in practice. But no soon- 
er was he playing before a yelling crowd 
of enthusiasts, all doing everything pos- 
sible to let their team know that they 
were being backed to win, than his skill 
and ability deserted him, until no more 
hopeless bungler ever fumbled a grounder 
or threw the ball ten feet over the first 
baseman’s head. Roy realized his weak- 
ness, though he had never admitted it. 
He secretly cherished the hope that, as 
time went on, this humiliating tendency 
to stage fright might wear off. But to 
his bitter chagrin and disappointment, it 
did not wear off. On the contrary, his 
playing grew worse all the time, and af- 
fairs had come to a crisis in the game 
with Holton the Saturday before, when 
he had all but lost his mates the game, 
the only thing which averted that disas- 
ter being Captain Norton’s timely three- 
bagger in the ninth, with the bases full. 

The Haverville and Holton high schools 
were old rivals. Both claimed superiority 
in all athletic sports, and the issue was 
so close that often there was ground for 
the pretensions of both sides. As a usual 
thing, Holton won in baseball, while Hav- 
erville took the football championship. 
The remaining events, track, hockey, ten- 
nis, were about an even break, victory in- 
clining now to one side and now to the 
other with delightful impartiality. This 
season, however, Haverville was set on 
the baseball championship as well as the 
football. Five games were to be played, 
at intervals of a week, to decide the mat- 
ter. That won by Haverville had been 
the first of the series. 

The team was the best one Haverville 
had put out in several years, and hopes 
of ultimate victory were high. But there 
was one serious weakness. It had seemed 
well-nigh impossible to develop a good 
shortstop. There were but two candidates 
for the position, Roy Winthrop and Sid 
Parkhurst. From the first practice Roy had 
so. far outstripped his competitor, who 
was hampered by poor eyesight, that the 
whole thing seemed settled. Indeed, Roy’s 
fielding and throwing to first had been 
little short of spectacular, and Captain 
Norton had heaved a big sigh of relief 
and satisfaction at finding that this im- 
portant position was to be so well cared 
for. 

But in the very first game, a practice 
game with a far inferior team, Fred's 
hopes and expectations were rudely shat- 
tered. To the surprise of everyone, pos- 
sibly not excluding even. himself, Roy 
failed utterly to “make good.” He fumb- 
led grounders, let a number go by, threw 
wildly to first, and in general behaved, to 
quote Sandy Perk, ‘as if he didn’t know 
a baseball from a muskmelon.” 

“What in the world was the matter, 
Winthrop?” questioned Fred, as the dis- 
gusted and defeated Havervilles were 
walking back to town from the ball field. 
“Weren't you feeling well?” 

“T don’t know what the trouble was,” 
replied Roy miserably. “I didn’t feel sick 
or anything before the game. I just 
seemed to go up in the air all at once.” 
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By GEORGE M. JOHNSON 


There was such a genuine note of dis- 
pen in his voice that the captain pitied 

m. 

“Oh, I guess there’s nothing serious the 
matter,” he responded kindly. “Don't 
take it to heart. Better knock off prac- 
tice for a day or two. You've probably 
been working too hard.” 

These friendly words put new life into 
the lad, and he resolved to show Norton 
that there were the makings of a ball 
player in him after all. He even succeed- 
ed in persuading himself that it was only 
such an “off day” as anyone is liable to 
have at times. 

The captain worked the boys carefully 
during the next week to smooth over the 
rough edges in team play and to eliminate 
the weak points which the game had 
brought to light. He watched shortstop 
closely, but found nothing of which to 
complain. Roy fielded his position well, 
snapping up the hottest liners, and slam- 
ming the ball over to first with unfailing 
accuracy. 

“You're in swing again, Winthrop,” said 
the captain one afternoon. “Nothing's 
the matter. You're all right. Just keep 
cool and don’t let ’em rattle you.” 

Roy sincerely hoped that he would 
prove “all right,” but was unable to rid 
himself of the unpleasant fear that he 
might not. Then came another game, and 
again Roy was the weak spot at which 
the enemy hammered without mercy as 
soon as they had discovered that a hot 
liner down to short meant a runner safe 
on first, or perhaps even on second. Roy 
had never felt so unhappy in his life, and 
the more he worried the worse things 
seemed to go. 

With the season well along, a number 
of games had been played, and of those 
lost by Haverville, in every case defeat 
was due to Roy, while the rare victories 
had come in spite of him. At last he 
could stand it no longer and resolved to 
spare his fellows the embarrassment of 


‘asking him to resign from the team by 


dropping out of his own accord. He only 
came to this decision after a long mental 
battle, for his heart was set on showing 
that he could play as well as the others. 
But when he faced the situation squarely 
and saw that the welfare of the team 
demanded this self-sacrifice, he did not 
hesitate. The rest of the players accept- 
ed his resignation with inward relief, as 
they had already concluded to ask for it, 
and this made the way much easier for 
them. 

_Roy showed the stuff in him by con- 
tinuing to go to practice, as, even if he 
himself could not play, he wished to do 
all in his power to help put out a winning 
team. One afternoon a stranger came to 
the diamond with Captain Norton, and it 
soon got around among the boys that 
this young man was Fred’s cousin, and 
that he was quite a celebrity,. being no 
less than Harris Belden, the star short- 
stop of the Yale ’varsity team. The Hav- 
ervilles were having fielding practice and 
it chanced that Roy was in his old posi- 
tion, Sid Parkhurst not having yet ar- 
rived. The Yale man watched him criti- 
eally for a few moments, then beckoned 
to Norton. 

“Say, Fred,” he exclaimed, “that feliow 
at short is a wonder. He’s the snappiest 
player on the field.” 

But in reply Fred briefly related the 
facts. 

“That's strange,” commented the other. 
“Still, it’s something he ought to get 
over in time.” - 

“I'm afraid he’s hopeless,’ was ths cap- 
tain’s answer. “I only wish he wasn’t, 
because we need him the worst way.” 

As they were speaking, Sid arrived on 
his bicyele, and Roy relinquished his po- 
sition. 

“Bring him over here; I want to meet 
him,” said the Yale player to his cousin, 
as Roy walked off the diamond. 

Fred did so, and then went out on the 
field to direct the practice, leaving the 
two together. At first Roy felt slightly 
awed before this great man, but the lat- 
ter was the sort of person that no one 
can help liking, and he soon found his 
embarrassment. vanishing. 

“Norton’s been telling me about you,” 
began Belden, “and I’d like to find out, if 
possible, what’s the trouble. It’s natural 
for a player to be a bit rattled some- 
times. Why, until the third inning of my 
first big game—it was the opening one of 
our series with Harvard two years ago-- 
I was so badly scared that I looked down 
at my knees to see if they were banging 
together. But I soon found that there 
was nothing to be afraid of.” 

“Tt's different in my case, Mr. Belden,” 
responded Roy gloomily. ‘“There’s a streak 
of yellow somewhere in me, and I can’t 
get rid of it.” , 

“Stuff and nonsense!” ejaculated Bel- 
den. ‘‘No one who can play ball the way 
you did out there ever had a ‘yellow 
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Made a Frantic Leap in the Vague Hope of 


Intercepting It. 


How Roy Made Good 


A Cure for Shaky Nerves 


streak concealed about him. Now suppose 
prise say back to town and talk this thing 

“Td like nothing better,” replied Roy 
simply, and off they started. 

Belden said nothing of baseball at first, 
but spoke enteftainingly on various sub- 
jects of interest, while Roy chatted freely 
with him, feeling as if he had known this 
delightful fellow all his life. Though he 
did not suspect it, his companion was 
shrewdly sizing him up all the time. 
Suddenly he stopped, saying abruptly 
to Roy: 

“I’m not going to hit you. Don’t dodge 
if you can help it,” and followed up this 
startling bit of information with a crash- 
ing blow straight at his face. Roy fell 
all over himself in his efforts to avoid it. 

Try it again,” said Belden, as Roy 
sheepishly arose. “Remember that I’m 
not going to hit you.” 

Again Roy dodged. To save his life he 
couldn’t help it. 

“Try it on me,” commanded Belden, and 
although Roy's fist stopped not a halft- 
inch from the other’s nose, he failed to 
detect even the flicker of an eyelid. 


“I know what your trouble is,” said 
the Yale man. “It’s in your nerves; not 
your nerve, but your nerves. There’s a 


big difference.” 

He paused a moment, and then, looking 
Roy squarely in the eye, went on: 

You can overcome it if you will, But 
mind you, it’s no easy task. I knew a 
fellow in college with your same weak- 
ness. He won out, however, and if he 
did, there’s no reason why you can’t. I'll 
help you, but you must do the most of it 
yourself. You must develop your will- 
power until you can compel yourself not 
to get rattled; until you can compel 
yourself to focus your mind on the ball 
that is bounding toward you, absolutely 
forgetting that the howling mob even ex- 
ists. You have the technique of the 
game fairly well in hand, though there 
are a few little pointers that I’ll give you. 
But technique alone isn’t worth a split 
bat. You must have something to back 
it up in a tight place.” 

“Well,” responded Roy, feeling vastly 
enheartened, “if you say I ean, Mr. Bel- 
te I can, that’s all; and if I can, 

w ar 

“That’s the talk,” said his new friend, 
approvingly, “and though you may not 
know it, that very resolution you've taken 
makes victory so much the easier.” 

During the rest of the walk into town, 
Harris Belden outlined what he called a 
“course of treatment.” He told Roy 
things that the lad had never before real- 
ized or suspected about himself, for ex- 
ample, his tendency to start violently at 
a sudden noise, or to flinch from an ex- 
pected blow, even though he knew no 
blow was actually coming, and others of 
a similar nature. All these things, to- 
gether with his failures in the games, 
were merely manifestations of nerves. 
The treatment was to be simple. To ef- 
fect a cure he must school himself to 
stand anything without flinching, whether 
it was a blow in the face, or the report 
of a gun back of his head. Belden rea- 
soned that by curing one or two of these 
manifestations the others would disap- 
pear. 

They talked together a long time, and 
on shaking hands at parting Belden said: 

“I’m going to be here a week or ten 
days, and I'll help you all I can. After 
I leave you'll have to get someone else 
to assist you if it’s still needed. And, 


by the way, perhaps you'd better keep 
what you’re doing dark from your 
friends.” 


Then the daily treatment began, One 
phase of it was the use of boxing gloves. 
Belden, having tied Roy’s hands to his 
sides, would don a pair and make all sorts 
of passes at the head of his helpless op- 
ponent, now and then driving in a good 
blow to the jaw by way of variety. It 
was torture for Roy, not so much physical 
as mental, which is really the worse of 
the two; but he clinched his fists, clamp- 
ed his teeth together, and determined to 
stand it or die in his tracks without a 
sound.: It is not necessary to follow out 
the numerous other turns which Belden’s 
ingenuity gave to the treatment. Suffice 
it to say that Roy steadily improved. 

Meanwhile, things were not going very 
well with the Haverville ball-team. Two 
other games with Holton had been played. 
The first was lost by a narrow margin, 
and it was hard to say just what caused 
the defeat. Sid Parkhurst had played at 
short, and while his fielding was not at 
all brilliant, he was reasonably sure. His 
worst fault seemed to be an utter lack 
of the “snap” so essential in a good ball 
Player. In the third game the Haver- 


villes, taking a big brace, just managed 


to win by the exceedingly close score of 
two to one. This gave them a lead in 
the series, but then a new misfortune 
confronted them. Several days before the 
day of the fourth game, Sandy Perk, their 
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never failing and always reliable catcher, 
sprained his ankle, and the doctor refused 
absolutely to allow him to think of play- 
ing in the approaching game. The result 
was a Waterloo for the Havervilles, as 
they met defeat by the overwhelming 
score of twelve to three. The fifth and 
deciding game promised to be the most 
exciting contest 'in the history of the two 
teams. 

Belden had departed some days before. 
His last words to Roy, who had walked 
to the station with him, were: 

“You're O. K. now, Winthrop, and I'll 
stake my reputation that you can make 
good. The Havervilles will lose their 
next game, and they’ll need you in the 
final one of the series to pull them out 
of the hole, or I miss my guess. Sorry I 
won't be on deck to see the fireworks. 
Good-bye and good luck!” 

At that moment Roy would cheerfully 
have given up his life for Belden, so thor- 
oughly had that young man captivated 
his heart. 

After the fourth game, Sid Parkhurst 
came around to the captain, sorrowfully 
informing him that his eyes had bothered 
him so much during the past week that 
he would have to give up baseball alto- 
gether. 

“We're mighty sorry, old man,” was 
Fred's comment, then turning to some 
other players, he went on: ‘That settles 
ie We'll have to play Winthrop Satur- 
ay. 

A chorus of groans and sighs greeted 
this announcement. 

“In that case, we might as well call it 
off and give them the championship now,” 
grunted Towser, the fielder. 

“Cut + Towse!" admonished the cap- 
tain. “We're not gone yet. Sandy Perk 
will be back in the game; and to tell the 
truth, I’ve a hunch that Roy will surprise 
s 


“What's he been doing? Taking the 
Keeley cure?” questioned the second base- 
man. 

“Never mind; there’s no one else for 
short, and we simply have to play him,” 
was all the captain would say. 

The morning of the all important game 
promised an ideal day for baseball. By 
two-thirty, a half-hour before the game 
was scheduled to begin, a big crowd had 
collected on the field, and enthusiasm was 
at white-heat. The rival cohorts were 
there in all their glory, shouting defiance 
at each other across the diamond, and a 
deafening cheer went up from the Holton- 
ites as their team took the field for a short 
warming-up. Then they retired, and the 
Havervilles yelled encouragement at their 
representatives. When the Holton cap- 
tain saw that Roy was to play, he tersely 
directed his men to “Slam every ball 
down to short.” 

The Havervilles won the toss and took 
the field. Roy felt a little touch of ner; 
vousness, but that unpleasant goneness in 
the pit of his stomach, the sensation that 
had always been the premonition of im- 
pending disaster, was no more. 

The first man up for Holton proceeded 
to obey his captain’s injunction, and the 
second ball that Fred Norton pitched went 
stinging over the diamond towards Roy. 
At the crack of the bat the Holtonites had 
set up a great shout, which instantly 
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hushed as all waited breathlessly to see 
what would happen. Roy ran lightly for- 
ward, his eye on the bounding sphere, 
while Towser rushed frantically in to 
back him up. It was needless.- Roy 


stopped, snapped up the ball, and in an 
instant had hurled it across into the wait- 
ing mit of the first baseman. 

“Out!” cried the umpire. 

Amid a buzz of expectancy from the 


“Swat it out, old man!” 
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“Lose it!” 

Such were some of the comments 
shouted at him by his feverish supporters. 

Crash! 

A wild yell came from the Holtonites, 
and the man on second started home. 
Roy had felt all the time that this ball 
was coming to him. After the crack 
there was not a second’s 
time for considering 
what. to do for the ball 
cagne like a bullet. Real- 
izing almost instinctively 
that it was over his head 
he made a frantic leap in 
the vague hope of inter- 
cepting it. By sheer good 
luck he _ succeeded in 
touching the ball, but the 
terrific force of its im- 
pact knocked all sensa- 
tion from his hand so 
that he failed to hold it. 
Its flight, however, had 
been checked, and it was 
deflected twenty feet or 
more into the air. Mind- 
ful of Belden’s words, 
“Always keep you eye on 
the ball,” Roy ran back- 
wards, and reaching up 
over his shoulder, caught 
the ball as it fell. Then 
to complete his marvel- 
ous performance, he re- 
covered himself and suc- 
ceeded in getting the 
ball to second in time to 
make a double play; thus 
preventing certainly one 
score, and possibly two, 
as experts who had seen 
the wonderful catch 
agreed that in all proba- 
bility he had spoiled a 


“T Am Not Going to Hit You.” 


watching crowds, the second batter 
strolled nonchalantly up to the plate. He 
apparently thought that the first “put 
out” had been an accident, for he tried the 
same tactics, bringing upon himself the 
same fate, and likewise with his succes- 
sor. The side had been retired in one, 
two, three order. Roy had fielded his 
three chances perfectly, and by the end 
of the inning every trace of his nervous- 
ness had disappeared. 

“Great work, old man,” called the cap- 
tain as he selected a bat. “Keep it up,” 
and Roy determined that he would. His 
only regret was that Harris Belden was 
not there to see what credit his pupil 
was doing him. 

Haverville also failed to score, and took 
the field for the second inning. The 
Holtons had learned their lesson, but 
although they ceased driving the ball at 
Roy, they were retired without getting a 
man past second. 

So the game went on, neither side scor- 
ing. ‘The fielding of both teams was per- 
fection, and the game settled down into a 
pitchers’ battle, with the odds, if any 
thing, slightly favoring Fred Norton. 

But when the eighth opened, Towser 
did something he had never done before in 
all his life—he muffed a long fly to field, 
and the runner was safe on second. The 
Holton followers went crazy. Norton 
struck out the next batter, but there fol- 
lowed the rival captain, recognized as the 
best man with the stick on his team. 


home run. 
In the next half of the 
inning, Fred Norton 


started a batting rally 
which brought his team 
four runs before their op- 
ponents woke up to what 
was happening. MHolten’s last efforts were 
unavailing, and the game ended as a shut- 
out against them, the final score being 
four to nothing. 

As soon as the last Holton man was 
out, Roy was surrounded by a madly 
enthusiastic mob of his fellows, all eager 
to slap him on the back, to shake his 
hand, and to tell him how much he had 
done to win the day and the series. 

Then as he succeeded in breaking away, 
whom should he see coming ‘across the 
diamond but Harris Belden! 

“T came in on the noon train just to 
see the game,” he explained, ‘and let me 
tell you, old man, it was worth it. We'll 
need you at Yale some day.” 
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HERE is hardly a boy who sometime in his life does not try to make something 
useful. A great many boys succeed in their efforts, and a surprisingly large 
number of them succeed in manufacturing things which are not only useful but 
salable after they are made. However, it is very rarely that several boys, 

especially below the age of fourteen years, form a genuine corporation, own a real 
factory, and sell the output of their plant through the regular means made use of by 
the larger manufacturing concerns run by their fathers, 

There is a concern of this kind in Dayton, Ohio. The company consists of six 
boys, the oldest of whom is thirteen years and the youngest seven years.. They own 
their own factory, their own tools, machinery, and whatever is necessary to the 
manufacturing of their output. They advertise just as adult manufacturing com- 
panies advertise. They get out a very neatly printed catalogue with illustrations 
showing their factory, the members of the firm, and the articles which they make. In 
short, they conduct the affairs of their little corporation in as business-like and 
methodical a manner as if they were fifty years old instead of less than fifteen. 

The members of the Juvenile Manufacturing Company of Dayton, Ohio, are, as 
their letter-head informs, Charles Deeds, seven years old, President and General 
Manager; Fulton Davisson, eleven years old, Vice-President and Superintendent; Robert 
Canby, ten years old, Secretary; Charles Whidden, thirteen years old, Treasurer; and 
these four boys, together 
eleven years old, form the Board of Directors. According to this letter-head the 
Juvenile Manufacturing Company of Dayton, Ohio, whose capital stock is $25, has its 
office and factory at 319 Central Avenue, and, showing how up-to-date these young men 
are, they have their own telephone, Number 793 Special. 

This company had its inception in December, 1909. A play-house in the yard of 
Charles Deeds, the president and general manager of the concern, was remodeled and 
turned into a factory after a committee of three of the members of the prospective 
firm had waited upon Charles’ father with the request for such action on his part. 
The company, as soon as their factory was assured them, was organized in regular 
corporate form on February 26th, 1910, With stock books and genuine printed stock 
certificates. The company was financed among the six boys without outside aid. 
Each boy put in one dollar, in return for which he received one share of stock. The 
company is capitalized for $25, which is divided into twenty-five shares of stock with 
a par value of one dollar per share. 

The company immediately began manufacturing operations, and so successful 
were its advertising and sales departments that within a month after the formation 
of the company a dividend of 100% was declared. This dividend the board of direct- 
ors decided should not be issued in cash, but in the form of stock. Already each 
boy had one share of stock, so that nineteen shares of stock remained in the treas- 
ury as an asset of the company. Upon the declaration of the 100% dividend one fur- 
ther share of stock was issued to each of the incorporators, so that there now remain 
in the treasury thirteen shares of stock’ as a possible future asset. 

From the very inception of the entérprise everything has been conducted in a 
strictly business-like manner. The boys have been introduced at the bank, where 
they have their bank account and checking facilities. They pay all their bills by 
check, and from the thriving condition.in which the firm seems to be, it is an account 


of which no bank need feel ashamed, for since organization this company has sold 
more. than $150 worth of its products. 
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It is a very rare thing indeed that an adult manufacturing company needs an 
addition to its plant within the first year of its life, and it is not a usual thing for a 
manufacturing company to be able to declare a dividend in the first year of its exist- 


ence. However, the Juvenile Manufacturing Company is about to declare a second 
oa cons Bf of 100% or $2 apiece for each boy, and it is to have an addition to its factory 
before fall 


The factory will close for inventory and vacation during the summer time, and 
the latest dividend will be used by the firm as spending money during their outing. 
So thoroughly interested have the boys become in their enterprise and so sure are 
they that it is bound in time to become a real success that for the coming fall they 
have engaged one of the instructors in the Dayton Manual Training High School to 
spend every Saturday with them to show them some of the finer points of wood- 
working, in which they feel they are as yet somewhat lacking. This instructor they 
will pay from the profits of their business. . 

The catalogue gotten out by the firm is an interesting and instructive bit of 
advertising matter. On the front cover is a picture of the factory and office, also 
the company’s trade mark. The first inside page contains a picture of the firm, 
together with a list of the officers and directors. Following that is a statement of the 
company’s plans, and excellent photographs of their products. The catalogue states 

Thursdays, and Fridays after school, and all 


that the plant is in operation Mondays, 
day Saturdays. Visitors are welcome at the factory on Saturdays. The following is 
quoted from the catalogue: 
“The designs of all the articles made are the property of the company and are 
as handsome as they are exclusive. There is no home or office too fine for the prod- 
ucts turned out by these boys. Only the best materials are used, and no cheap labor- 
ers are employed. The officers and board of directors do the work themselves. The 
purchaser of any article produced by this company is not only getting more value for 
the money paid than he would get at any store, but at the same time is encouraging 
a company of energetic little business men to get a training which is most practical.” 
The first article shown in the catalogue is a library basket. Its catalogue number 


is 101. Concerning this basket the Juvenile Manufacturing Company says: 
“This library basket has all good qualities and no bad ones. It is durable, 


attractive, and does not leak scraps out on the floor. It is built of selected materials 


in our modern factory by our skilled workmen, and gives perfect satisfaction wherever 
used. 


“Prices f. 0. b. Dayton: 

“Quartered oak, mission finish, with xed leather lacing, $1.25. 

“Solid mahogany, with brown leather lacing, $2.00.” 

On the opposite page is shown a mission tabouret which is built of solid oak and . 
is said to be strong as well as artistic. The public is informed that every home 
ought to have one or more of them. These tabourets, which present a very fine 
appearance indeed, are 20 inches high and the top is 14 inches in diameter. The pur- 
chaser is assured that a tabouret of similar size and quality would cost twice the 
$1.75 demanded by the Juvenile Manufacturing Company, if it were purchased at any 
store. 


Catalogue number 301 is a solid bronze pin or ash tray, the price of which is 50c. 
Concerning this the catalogue says: 


(Continued on page 325) 
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Luis Proves His Skill 
By ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 


bay pacing pony and bring him in 

from the pasture?’ asked Mr. 

Maxwell. “I can’t find a single 
man to send for him and I need him 
right away. What do you say?” 

Mr. Maxwell was the manager of a vast 
hacienda or ranch in Old Mexico, and this 
question he asked of Luis Hinojosa, the 
son of one of. his vaqueros or cowboys. 


“TD YOU RECKON you can rope my 


“Yes, indeed, Senor,’’ answered Luis, 
joyfully. “I shall have him in ‘the coral 
much before twelve. It is the truth, 


Senor.” 

Here at'last. was the very chance for 
which the boy had longed in secret. Many 
a time in company with his father had he 
practiced with his rope, but never before 
had he been given the opportunity to test 
his skill: alone. So, waiting only to swal- 
low a cup of goat’s milk, and to bolt a 
couple of tortillas, or pancakes of ground 
corn, he mounted his pony, saw that his 
rope, snugly coiled, was fastened securely 
to the saddle beside him, and trotted 
briskly along the road to the pasture. 

His way led through cornfields in all 
stages of development. Here the men 
were ploughing or planting; not far away 
others were husking the already ripened 
ears; later he passed fields in tassel, or 
where the full-formed ears were begin- 
ning to hang heavy on the tall stalks. 

But Luis’s bright eyes were looking for 
other signs. He noticed where the deer, 
stealing in from the brush, had made a 
midnight feast, or where the wild pigs, to 
get at the tender ears, had torn down the 
stalks and trampled them under foot. 
These things must he tell Mr Maxwell, 


so that hunters might be ‘sent to kill the 


Shot Giver His Horse's 
Head. 


mischievous game, or to drive it away. 
Along the road directly in front of him 
ran a covey of quail. So tame were they 
that his pony actually stepped on one, as 
it tried to conceal itself in the grass by 
the wayside Dismounting, he thrust it 
into his pocket, that it might serve as his 
evening meal. 

As soon as he had entered the pasture, 
he spied the bay pacer not far away. 
Now was the time for him to prove him- 
self a man. First he untied his rope 
from the saddle, and holding the coil in 
his left hand, he let the loop dangle by 
his right leg. Then, at a walk, he guided 
his mount closer and closer to the object 
of his quest, which he hoped would not 
take alarm, but rather let him approach 
near enough to make his cast with cer- 
tainty, while neither animal was in mo- 
tion. 

However, this was not to be. The pacer 
had no intention of being captured while 
at breakfast, and put to work upon a 
dusty road. Not if he could help himself. 
So, just as Luis was about to whistle, that 
the horse might raise his head and receive 
the loop around his neck, he kicked up his 
heels and galloped off. Behind him gal- 
loped Luis, pleased after all that he was 
te have an opportunity the better to prove 
his skill. 

While the ponies were about evenly 
matched in speed, the pacer veered and 
turned in his course, so that Luis, by cut- 
ting corners was able to gain on him. 
Inch by inch, foot by foot, yard by yard, 
closer he drew. At length, he figured that 
he was near enough to make the cast. So, 
with a final thrust of his spurs, he ex- 
tended his right arm, and swung the loop 
of his rope in circles around his head. 

Then the unexpected happened. The 
pacer, with a sudden snort of fright, dug 
his fore feet into the earth, and swung 
sharply to the right, while Luis’s own 
pony, with a stiff-legged jump, stopped so 
abruptly that the boy, riding a little 
carelessly because he was thinking only 
of making the capture, shot over his 
horse’s head, and with cruel force rolled 
over and over on the ground. Before he 
stopped, the earth seemed to swallow him 
up, for far below the surface he dropped, 
as into a new-made grave. 

The first thing he noticed was a rack- 
ing pain in his left leg, which was partly 
doubled under him. Moving cautiously, 
he straightened out the limb, to find that 
it was broken between knee and hip. This 
was bad, but at the same time he was re- 
lieved to find that there were no other 
injuries. His head, his arms, and his 
body, save for a few trivial bruises, were 
unharmed. 

Next he took stock of his surroundings. 
The hole wherein he lay was three or four 
feet wide, and some fourteen feet deep. 
On either side the earthen walls rose steep 
and smooth. But it was when he looked 
for the end-walls of this strange cavity 
that the truth .came to his mind, still 
confused by the shock of the tumble. In 
his wild ride he had not thought where 
he was heading. The horses had seented 


danger in time, but he himself had been 
dumped into an empty irrigating canal, 
from which he could not escape unaided, 
because he could not reach the top with 
his hands, he could not climb the walls, 
and with a broken limb he could not walk 
to a point where the ditch became shal- 
lower. 

However, this did not bother him 
much,- If every few moments he shouted 
at the top of his. voice, someone was sure 
to hear him soon. Perhaps, too, his. pony 
with empty saddle would run right back 
toxthe big house, in which case searchers 
would be sent for him. So, resting his 
aching head,on one arm, he tried to wait 
in* patience. 

But what was that? 
hims had been dry. Now. it felt damp; 
more than that, it was wet. Water was 
trickling around his head and stealing 
along his body. From far away came a 
sound of. rushing and swirling. There 
could be no mistake. The head gate of 
the canal had been opened. The current 
was approaching in full force. 
would be eight or ten feet deep. He 
could not climb; he could not run; he 
could not swim. What was left save to 
drown like a rat in a trap? 

Desperately, he struggled to his feet. 
In vain he stretched up his hands; the 
surface was far above him. Frantically 


he tried to dig his finger holes in the hard | 


walls. As well might he attempt to 
ascend the side of a house.’ Wildly 
yelled; and no answer,’ but the rush and 
roar of ‘the oncoming torrent. 

Yes, there: was -an answer—and. from 
above. Over the rim:a red-bull poked his 
massive head, and with puff and snort, 


gazed sullenly down. 
a drink; perhaps he desired to fight;but 
whatever his motive, there he remained, 
evidently interested in what was taking 


Perhaps he wanted 


place. Now and then, by way of diversion, 
he stuck one of his sharp horns into ‘the 
bank and bellowed hoarsely. 


Another point Luis also noticed. ’ A few | 


feet to one side of where he was standing, 
dangled the loop, which,.as.he fell, he 
had been casting at the pacer. It had 
missed its mark, and had dropped-into the 


canal. Instantly a wild idea. seized him. 
There he was, in a hole. fourteen feet 
deep. The water, now up to his ankles, 


rapidly was approaching his knees. The 
current was becoming so swift that not 
long could he oppose it. He must act 
quickly. There was his rope. There was 
the head of the bull. But one chance re- 
mained. He must make the most of it. 

Gritting his teeth, and supporting him- 
self as best he could against the canal- 
wall, he sidled along till he reached the 
rope. How good it felt; and the bull, 
still eyeing him, had not moved. Quickly, 
and yet cautiously, he drew it in. Ages 
seemed to pass, but at length he had it 
safely coiled; and yet the bull had not 
moved. Now came the supreme test. 
There was no time for careful prepara- 
tion. With one swift motion of wrist and 
forearm, upward he cast the wobbling 
loop, straight for the bull’s sharp horns. 
At the same instant, he grabbed the other 
end desperately with both hands. If the 
throw succeeded, he must hang on, liter- 
ally for dear life. And this time the bull 
would move! 

What happened next, Luis himself can- 
not describe minutely. He had shut his 
eyes; he had held his breath; he had felt 
pains in all parts of his body at once; 
but, before he could analyze his feelings, 
he was stretched out on the pasture sod, 
while far and away dashed the amazed 
red bull, tail in air, and rope dragging 
from his horns. 

There, flat on his back, but still con- 
scious and smiling bravely, Luis, a little 
later, was discovered by a passing ten- 
ant. Help was summoned, and tenderly 
he was borne to the big house. The skin 
had been burned from the palms of his 
hands; his knuckles were raw and bleed- 
ing; the front of his shirt had been torn 
off, as he was being dragged over the rim; 


and, with his broken leg, sad indeed was 


his condition. 


But what is all that to a strong and | 
In a short month he was | 


healthy boy? 
up and around again; nad now, whenever 
in riding the pasture he passes a certain 
red bull, he takes off his-cap and mur- 
murs, “Muchas gratias, Senor,’ which is 
Spanish for “Thank you kindly, sir.” 
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Hair-Face, The Son ota Wolf, a splen- | 
did nature serial, by Mr. Clarence Hawkes, | 


the blind author - naturalist, begins in our 
September number. You cannot afford to 
miss it. 
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AUTOMATIC RIFLE. 


This rifle reloads itself, the recoil doing the work. 
It is only necessary to pull the trigger for each shot, 
which places reloading, as well as firing, under 
control of the trigger finger. Another desirable 


and distinctive feature of this rifle is that it shoots 
inexpensive, rim fire, smokeless powder cartridges 
which are clean to handle, being loaded with Win- 
chester Greaseless Bullets. 


This rifle is a light- 
weight, ten-shot, take-down repeater, that is easy 
to load and easy to take down and clean. There is 
nothing complicated about it, being simple, safe and 
reliable. Ask your dealer to show you one. It’s just 


THE .22 FOR CITY, COUNTRY OR CAMP, 


Winchester Guns and Winchester Ammanition— 
The Red W Brand— are made in the same 
plant for each other and sold everywhere. 


“Human-Talker” 


is our registered name of a Parrot 
imported exclusively by us from 
certain districts in Old Mexico, 
ONLY KNOWN TO US and GUAR- 
ANTEED to learn to talk, sing and 
whistle BETTER and MORE 
HUMAN-LIKE THAN ANY 
OTHER PARROT. YOUNG, tame 
enuine hand-raised and beautiful 
plumaged birds only 
If Ordered Before Oct. 1 
Later $15.00 
MONEY REFUNDED IF DON’T ~ 
TALK SATISFACTORILY. Sold“ C 
under written guarantee on 6 months trial, " 
Live arrival at express office guaranteed. 
CHEAPER VARIETIES OF MEXICAN PARROTS $4.50 
Mrs. E. Des. Ermia, Adrian, Mich., R. 2, writes; ‘‘My 
*‘Human-Talker’ is a wonder, talks ororyaing. spells, 
counts to 6and sings. Money would not buy him.” 
| | SLLUSTRATED CATALOG, BOOKLET AND PROOFS FREE. 
Max Geisler Bird Co., Dep. E1. Omaha, Neb. 
Largest, Oldest Mail Order Bird House in the World 


TRAPPERS 


~ Make More 


‘MONEY 


Copy of 160-page 
. =e monthly magazine, 
HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER about Steel Traps, Spares, 
Deadfalls, Trapping Secrets, Raw Furs, Dogs, Big Game, 
Hunting, etc. Tells how, 10 cents, yearly subscription $1.00, 
CAMP AND TRAIL is a 24 page illustrated weekly devoted to 
hunting, trapping, etc. Two interesting departments are: 
The Brotherhood Gallery, containing photographs of writers 
with their letters about game, fish. trapping conditions, etc, 
and Old Pioneer Letters. Weekly Raw Fur, Hides, Pelts, 
Roots and other quotations during the season. Sample 5 
cents, yearly $1.50. 
HINTS FOR HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS, a 64 page booklet 
containing Game Laws, Trapping Information and descrip- 
tion of books on Hunting, Trapping and Outdoor Life. Sent 
with orders for copies of either. 


A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., Box 229, Columbus, 0. | 


INDIAN © 
COWBOY 
MILITARY 


Suits for boys, made to order of 
Khaki—24 styles, all sizes. 
Bully For Summer Wear 


Guaranteed to give satisfaction and 
stand rough use. 


WIGWAMS, 4 styles, several sizes. 


SEND FOR BOOKLETH]: 
Buy direct from us at Factory Prices 


Boy’s Wear Company 


210 Post-Standard Building 
SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
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Rifle ana Money tor Boys 
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ad Cash and a Winchester rifle, or some 
other valuable premium if you prefer, can be 
earned by any bright, honest boy who will devote only a part 
of his vacation or evening hours to selling our wonderful and. 
interesting Invisible Writing Post-Card Outfits to his neigh- 
bors. You do not have to invest a penny; we will trust you 
with the outfits; we will send them to you on your honor as 
an American boy. You sell them to your friends and neigh- | 
bors, then send us the money (after deducting your pay) and | 
we then send you the rifle, or some premium you may like 
better, as aspecial, extra reward. Drop us a postcard quick 
for the full plan. Only one boy is appointed in each local- 
ity; don’t let anyone beat you to it; write today! 


NATIONAL TRUST SALES CO., ST. Louis 


Agents Wanted 
in every town to take orders for EGYPTO 
TRIPLE SERVICE Neckwear. Sold SIX 
FOR ONE DOLLAR! Sell on sight! Boys 
and girls make big money in spare time. 
Sample outfit FREE! Start at once. Address 


Desk 1, Indianapolis Neckwear Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CANOE PLANS! 


Complete blue print and = for building a safe 
urable canoe. Will carry three passengers, 
30c to... MI 


. e e T 
202 Normal St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


The Handiest Camp-Tool 
A Boy Can Have 


is a good, keen-edged hatchet. ‘ 
The Damascus will cut hard, dry or green 
wood, knots and all, big or small game, 
bones and all, and still hold its keen, sharp 
edge, outcutting and outlasting any other 
hatchet made. It’s hand-forged and hand- 
tempered from the finest razor steel. Heavy enough for all the 
work you'll give it, and yet light enough to carry on the belt. 
The handle will not slip, twist or turn in the hand. It is fitted 
with Jones’ Adjustable Fastener, that prevents the blade from flying off the 
handle. A turn of the screw takes up the shrink of the wood. Reverse the 
screw and the handle comes out easily; no ‘‘burning out’’ or ‘‘cutting out’’ the 
handle necessary. If you can’t get the Damascus from your dealer, send us $2.00 


and the hatchet will be sent prepaid. If it proves , ; 
unsatisfactory, we will refund your money. The C.A. C. Axe Co.,10 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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Popular Science Department 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTEREST TO YOUNG AND OLD 


EDITED AND 


near a body of water is 

anxious to have a boat of 

some sort and sooner or 
later will be ambitious to sail, 
instead of paddling or rowing. 
Owing to the number of accidents 
that occur each season many peo- 
ple have become afraid of sailing 
craft of any sort and have an 
idea that to sail is far more dan- 
gerous than to row a skiff or 
small rowboat or even to paddle 
about in a canoe. In reality a 
Sail boat, properly built and 
rigged, and intelligently handled, 
is as safe as a rowboat or launch 
and far safer than any canoe. 
Nearly every drowning accident in 
a sail boat is due to carelessness, 
ignorance, or foolhardiness and 
not to the fact that a sail boat 
was used. Before trying to sail 
you should learn to swim, for 
although good swimmers are often 
drowned, yet the knowledge that 
you can swim will give you and 
your companions confidence and 
may result in saving your own or 
some other person's life. Never 
take to the water, however, as long 
as your boat floats; stick to your 
ship no matter in what condition 
she may be until compelled to 
leave by her sinking beneath you.. 
A water-logged, or capsized boat 
will float for hours; will support 
several persons and is far more 
likely to be seen by other boats or 
people ashore than a swimming 
person. There is no need of hav- 
ing a boat capsize or sink under 
normal conditions but even the 
best sailor may meet with an acci- 
dent, a sudden squall or a colli- 
sion, and it is well to be prepared. 
In boat sailing, as in many other 
~ things, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to keep your head; don’t 
get “rattled” no matter what hap- 
pens. Learn to move and act 
quickly, surely and intelligently 
without clumsiness or getting 
tangled up in ropes or _ gear. 
“Make haste slowly” is a fine 
motto for boat sailing and ‘“‘never 
take chances;” it is far better to reef 
or shorten sail too soon or in a mod- 
erate wind than to wait too long or 
earry too much sail ina blow. One often 
sees some foolhardy 
boy or man sailing in 
a stiff blow with all 
sail set and risking 
boat and life to 
“show off’ and al- 
though such _ people 
may laugh at your 
caution, in the end 
you will come out the 
best. 

Remember that no 
two boats handle 
alike and if possible 
confine yourself to 
and boat and learn 
her every whim and 
trick; just how much 
sail she requires to 
Fiz. 1 do her best; just how 

MN she sails to the best 
advantage; just how she _ steers and 
handles and all the other little peculiari- 
ties belonging to each boat. 

Before telling you how to sail, it may 
be well to explain in a few words just 
how and why a boat under sail does 
certain things, such as sailing against 
the wind or sailing with a beam-wind 
without tipping over or capsizing. In the 
first place the wind pressing against a 
sail has two effects on the boat; one tend- 
ing to push it ahead or sideways; the other 
to push it over or up- 
set it. Whereas, the 
pushing effect must 
be preserved and en- 
couraged; the upset- 
ting effect or ‘heel- 
ing’ must be over- - 
come or resisted. The 
resistance to this up- 
setting force is called 
“stability,” and many 
boats have sufficient 
stability arising from 
form alone to over- 
come the tendency to 
upset, but more often 
additional stability is 
obtained by adding 
extra weight near the 
bottom of the _ boat, 
either by a heavy 
metal keel, a weighted 
centreboard or ballast 
Within the boat. In 
addition to stability a 
boat, in order to sail 
well, must possess 
lateral resistance, or 
in other words must 
be so constructed as 
to offer a greater re- 
sistance to traveling 
sideways than ahead. 
When sailing in any 
direction, except be- 
fore the wind, there 
is a strong sideways 
pressure against sails 
and boat as well as 
the-forward pressure 
and unless the boat. 
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Fig, 2. 
is provided with means of resisting this 


she will slide sideways, 
over the water, or in other words will 
make “leeway.” This lateral motion is 
usually overcome by a deep, narrow keel 
or by a centreboard which consists of 
a metal or wooden plate let down 
through the bottom of the _ boat 
prevent the sideways motion but which 
may be pulled up when sailing before 
the wind and thus cause less resistance 
to the speed of the boat. 


or diagonally, 
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Photo by Jas. Burton, Lynbrook, N. Y. 


As the action of the wind on the sails 
has a tendency to force the stern of the 
boat away from and the bow towards the 
wind, to overcome this the rudder must 
be turned until the pressure of the water 
against it has sufficient force to balance 
the action of the wind on the sails (fig. 1). 
If a boat is properly rigged and planned 
and is left with the 
rudder loose and sails 
up she will sail a 
short distance and 
then come up into the 
wind and lose head- 
way; after a few mo- 
ments she will again 
sail a short distance 
and repeat the opera- 
tion and so on over 
Fig. 3. Fig, 4, and over again. If, 

on the other hand, she 
is not properly planned and rigged she will 
sail along faster and faster, falling off 
more and more from the wind until the sail 
suddenly flops over to the other side 
carrying away ropes and mast or upset- 
ting the boat. Such a craft is exceedingly 
unsafe and a good plan is to always try 
a new boat by sailing a short distance 
and then letting the rudder swing free. 
If the boat comes up to the wind quickly 
and her sails shake, you may be sure she 
will come about readily and will take 
care of herself if rudder is free in case 
you should be obliged to leave the tiller. 

To many people, the fact that a boat 
can sail against the wind, is very per- 
plexing and hard to understand and it 
really is a rather difficult thing to explain 
simply and plainly but in Fig. 2 is shown 
a diagram of a boat sailing against the 
wind or “tacking.” If we suppose the 
wind to be blowing from the direction of 
the arrow and the boat to be in the posi- 


\ 


ee 


Fig, 5, 


tion shown at A we will see that the sail 
is in such a position that the wind strik- 
ing it tends to push the boat sideways. As 
the centreboard, or keel, prevents this, 
the boat must move forward diagonally in 
the direction of the dotted line C while 
the wind glances off the sails towards 
the stern. This direction, however, would 
never bring the boat to the destination D 
so that when we have sailed as far as we 
consider advisable 

the tiller is pushed 

over; the boat comes 

around and the wind 

filling the sails on 

the other side pushes 

the boat as shown in 

B. A little further 

on the rudder must 

be again turned and 

the boat headed as 

in E and so, by sail- t 

ing diagonally first 

in one direction and 
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then in another, or zigzag,. the 
destination. is at last reached. 
This sailing against the wind or, 
in sailors’ terms ‘tacking’ or 
“beating” to windward, requires 
considerable practice, skill and 
judgment, as well as an exact 
knowledge of your boat and her 
capability. Some boats will sail 


others, or 
‘head up” nearer the direction in 
which the wind comes from and 
the nearer to the wind you can 
point the boat the more closely 
the sail must be hauled in to- 
ward the centre of the boat. If 
the boat is kept too close to the 
wind, or the sail trimmed in too 
flat, the boat will move so slowly 
ahead that she will drift sideways 
and nothing will be gained. In 
sailing into the wind, therefore 
you must endeavor to keep your 
boat pointed as near the wind as 
shes will sail 
should be trimmed in quite flat 
and then gradually eased off until 
the edge of the sail next to the 
mast just commences to flutter 
and wrinkle. This shows you are 
sailing “full and by” or in other 
words as close to the wind with 
sails as flat as is advisable, 
Every few minutes’ the 
should be brought up a trifle 
closer to the wind and then eased 
off so that the sails are always 
filed and yet the edge, by its 
fluttering, shows the sailor that 
the sheet is trimmed correctly. 
When ready to come about on the 
next tack the boat should be eased 
off a trifle, the sails loosened 
slightly and as soon as increased 
speed is gained the rudder should 
be thrown hard over, 
being pushed away 
wind,” 
about, the sail should be hauled 
in briskly until it begins to fill 
on the opposite side. Then ease it 
off again gradually until she is 
sailing on the other tack as nearly 


from the 


ditions as already described. As 
a matter of fact very few boats will sail 
equally well on both tacks and you must 
learn which tack your craft does her best 
on and strive to make your greatest gain 
to windward on that tack. When tacking 
with other persons in the boat you should 
always signal before going about or tack- 
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ing. This is usually given by the words 
“hard alee’ and enables your passengers 
to duck: their heads as the boom 
swings over, or to shift their seats 
to the other side of the boat, if 


she keels over very much. Some boats 
are very hard to bring about when tack- 


ing and in such cases, if they fail to swing | 
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around on the other tack even with the 
sheet eased off quite a little, the centre- 
board may be swung up just as you tack 
and again dropped after you have come 
about, or the stern may be swung around 
by an oar. This failure to come about 


is called “missing stays’ but if the boat | 
is well built and rigged it will hardly | 


ever happen except in a strong tide or 
current. Sailing cn:ithe wind, or in other 
words, with the wind blowing to one side 
or partly from the stern, (figs. 3 and 4) 
is very easy and in this position most 
boats get their greatest speed and are the 
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easiest to handle. If, when sailing in 
such a direction, you wish to turn about 
you should always haul in your sheet, 
push tiller to leeward (away from wind) 
and bring the boat around into the wind 
as in tacking and then ease off until you 


are sailing in the direction you wish. | 


This is shown in the diagram Fig. 5. If 
you attempt to turn about without doing 
this, the sail will swing suddenly across 
the boat or will “jibe” and although an 
old sailor can jibe in moderate wind with 


(Continued on page 323) 


much closer to the wind than | 
in other words will | 


well and the sails | 


boat | 


“the tiller | 


and as the boat wheels | 


as possible under the same con- | 


| learn to 
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A Handsome and Accurate 
Little Repeating Rifle 
Safe in the Hands of Any Member of the Family 


You will find plenty of enjoyment and 
wholesome diversion if you take a 
Remington .22 Repeater and a few 
boxes of UMC .22 shorts on your out- 
ings this summer, here is no more 
enjoyable recreation than target or small 
game shooting for either novice or pro- 
fessional, provided your gun and ammu- 
nition are right, 

The Remington .22 Cal. Repeater is 
the right gun; in every minute detail a 
Remington product, it measures up to 
the full standards of Remington pro- 
duction which stand for the best in arms 
manufacture, A Remington Idea gun— 
solid breech, hammerless, take-down— 
you can clean the barrel from the breech 
—another Remington feature. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


UMC and REMINGTON—tho per- 
fect shooting combination. 


SAME OWNERSHIP, SAME MANAGEMENT, 
SAME STANDARD OF QUALITY. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
THE REMINGTON ARMS CO., Ilion, N, Y. 
Agency, 299 Broadway, New York City. 


INO Iay This 14 Candle 


Power Lamp 


gives a bright, white light that 
enables you to read and write 
with perfect comfort, 
Worn on the cap or belt, both 
hands are free with rod, gun or knife. 
Projects its light 150 feet, is 434 inches 
high, weighs only 5 ounces, ‘ 
Absolutely safe, smokeless and grease- 
less, made ready for use in 10 seconds. 
Every lamp guaranteed, 
For sale at Sporting and Hardware 
Stores, or sent prepaid on receipt of 
regular price, $1.00. s 
@ Write today giving your 
dealer's name and we will mail 
illustrated booklet FREE, 


uy 


, hn Si Co. 
CHEERS THE John Simmons Co 


13 Franklin Street 
NEW YORK 


LEARN TO SWIM. 


BY ONE TRIAL 
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GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 


With Them Anyone Can Swim or Float 
Supports From 60 to 260 Pounds 
Weighs Three Ounces 
Takes Up No More Room Than A Pocket 
Handkerchief 

Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Dry-goods, Sporting- 
ods, Hardware dealers, Toy Stores, ete. Ordering 
rom us direct, enclose price to Dept. E. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N.J. 
Nore—Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
Bright Boys wanted to act as Agents. 


‘ ctually 
S than your memory. Easy, increases 
TO income; gives ready memory for faces, 
REMEMBER” ames, business, studies, conversation; 
Write today develops will, public speaking 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 948 Anditorinm Bidg., Chieago 
CORN ET FREE { We guarantee to teach you 
® to play by mail and will 
give you a Beautiful Cornet or any Band Instru- 
ment absolutely FIRKE, You pay weekly as lessons 
: are taken, Instrument is sent with 
first lesson. Write to-day for our book- 
let and wonderful tuition offer. 


INTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL 
$53 Musical Hall, Boston, Nass. 


PARKER 


re HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanres and beautifies the hair, 


Promotes a luxuriant growth. 

Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Hair to its Youthful Color. 
scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


at yourhome. Write today for our booklet. It tells how to 
y any instrument; Piano, Organ. Violin, ete., ete. 
e . 


Addr. American School of Music, 9 Lakeside Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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Useful Knots and Splices 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 


a strong splice, readily and rapidly is 
avery useful accomplishment for any 

boy and to those who sail, row or 
handle boats it is of the utmost importance. 
Many times life may depend upon a knot 
or splice and while nearly every boy can 
tie a knot, or knots of some sort they 
are usually very poor and unreliable. One 
often hears of a knot ‘“‘tied like a sailor’s’”’ 
and while it is true 
that real deep-water 
sailors are experts in 
knots and splices, yet 
we many lumbermen, 
campers and plains- 
Fig. 1. men are also. very 
Parts of Rope. adept at such work. 
The sailors’ knots are 

very different from those of the landsmen 
and although at first sight it would seem 
that almost any good knot would do to tie 


ii We BE able to tie a good knot, or make 


arope, yet in reality, every knot and splice. 


is best adapted to some particular use or 
place. The number of kinds of knots and 
splices in daily use is really bewildering; 
some are useful and some purely orna- 
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Fig. 2. Whipping a Rope. 


mental, but if you learn the useful ones 
first the rest will come easy later on. 
knot to be useful must possess several 
features. It must be easily and quickly 
tied; must be firm and strong with no 
possibility of becoming unfastened or 
loose; it must be easy to untie or “cap- 
size’ and must be adapted to the purpose 
for which it is used. 

Before describing the various knots we 
must understand a few plain terms ap- 
plied to the various portions of a rope 


Fig. 3, Fig. 4. 
A, Cuckold’s Neck, Overhand Knots, 
B.. Clinch, 
or line. A rope is made up of. a number 


of fine threads or “yarns” twisted togeth- 
er into a strand and three or four of 
these “strands” form the rope itself. In 
the following descriptions I shall speak 
only of three-stranded rope such as is 
commonly seen and used. - Some ropes are 
“laid up,” or twisted together “left-hand- 
ed” or “cable laid,” but most of the rope 
we usually see is right-handed and three- 
stranded. 

In the directions the “standing part” 
must be understood to mean the principal 
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portion or longest part of the rope; the 
“bight” is the part curved or bent in the 
rope while working, while the “end” is 
that part used in making the knot (fig. 1). 
Before commencing to work with a rope 
the loose strands at the ends should be 
“whipped” to prevent the rope from un- 
raveling. To do this take a piece of 
strong, soft twine and lay it on the rope 
an inch or two from the end, pass the 
twine several times around the rope, keep- 
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Fis. 6. Granny Knot 


Square or Reef 
Knots. 


ing the ends of the twine under the first 
few turns to hold it in place; then make 
a large loop with the free end bringing 
it back to the rope, continue winding it 
for four turns round rope and end of 
twine and finally finish by drawing the 
loop tight by pulling on the free end (fig. 
2) 


In fig. 3 are shown two loops, or rings, 
of rope known as “Cuckold’s necks.” 
These are easily made by merely bringing 
the end of a rope around in a circular 
bight and by placing a seizing of rope 


Fig. 8. 
Slippery Reef Knot. 


or twine about the 
end and standing 
part where they 
cross, a “clinch” is 
formed (Fig. 3B). 
These Cuckold’s 
necks are used in 
forming many 
knots and the 
“clinches” are of- 
ten useful about a 
boat as they are 
much stronger 
than one would think. The simplest of all 
true knots is the “overhand knot” (fig. 4). 
To make this knot merely pass. the end of 
the rope over the standing part and through 
the bight or ‘“‘cuckold neck” thus formed 
(fig. 4 A). When drawn tight it appears 
as in fig. 4 B. A “figure eight knot” is 
also easily made and in fig. § this knot is 
shown commenced in A and drawn taut 
in B. The most useful of simple knots 
is the “square knot” or “reef knot” (fig. 


6). This knot is used in tying reef points, 
to furl sails, to fasten two lines together 
and for various other purposes and is 
the best all around knot known; if all 
the boys would learn to tie this knot 


Half Hitches 


without mistake and would use it in tying 
their shoe strings they would never be- 
come difficult to untie or “jammed” as 
a sailor says. To make a reef knot take 
one end of the rope in each hand, pass the 
left over and under the right, then the 
right over and under the left. If you 
remember the formula “left over, right 
over” you will never make a mistake and 
tie a “granny” (fig. 7). To tie a “gran- 
ny” shows the maker to be a land lubber 
and the knot is a useless, bothersome and 
insecure thing for any purpose. If in 


tying a reef knot the bight of the left 


Fiz. 12. 
Clove Hitch. 


or right end is used 
instead of the end 
itself, the knot be- 
he te a Coe etd 
reefer” and may be 
quickly untied by Fig. 13. 
jerking on the free Blackwall Hitch. 
end (fig. 8). A very 

useful and easily made knot for fastening 
a boat or any other object where it may 
be necessary to unfasten quickly is the 
“Lark’s Head’ shown in fig. 9. To make 
this knot pass the bight of a rope through 
the ring or other object to which you 
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Timber Hitch. 


Fig. 14. Catspaw. 


are making fast and then pass a piece of 
wood, marline spike or any other object 
through the sides of the bight and under 
or behind the standing part as shown in 
fig 9 A. The end of rope is then laid 
over and 
back over itself. This knot is instantly | 
unfastened by pulling 
out the “toggle” (A). 
Another useful and 
easily made slip knot 
is the “slippery hitch” 
(fig. 10). To make 
this run the end of 
the rope through the 
ring or eye, then back 
over the standing part 
and pull a loop or bight 
back through the cuckold’s neck thus made. 
To untie merely pull on free end. A more 
secure hitch for fastening a boat or other 
object is made by two “half hitches” (fig. 
11). This knot is widely used by sailors 
and others and is the most reliable and 
secure of quickly tied and easily learned 
knots. To make it pass the end of the 


Fig. 17. Bowline Knots. 
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Stevens Favorite 


2 Targets, a Cleaning Rod, and a 
Bottle of Gun Oil Free 


every 
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00 


Your dealer has the Favorite in stock-~ask him to show 


it to you. 


This is the only boy’s Rifle used by men. 


It is made in The Factory of Precision with an accu- 
racy unparalleled in the world. The rifling of no $50.00 
arm in the country is done any better, if as well as in 


the Stevens Favorite. 


Why You Want a Stevens 


First—It shoots straighter. 


Second—It shoots farther with 
the same charge. 


Third—You can rid your neigh- 


borhood of pests such as Rats, 


Weasels, Gophers, Hawks, 
Crows, Rabbits and Wood- 
chucks, . 


Favorite Rifle 


Fourth—Every boy should fol- 

_ low the teachings of Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and learn how 
to shoot a Rifle. 


Fifth—You can practice with a 
target or at a glass bottle, in- 
creasing the distance as you 
become more proficient. 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A BETTER SHOT? 


It's the fine points that make the big 
difference between the expert and the 
ordinary shot. 

Experts don't give away these points 
they spent long years to get. But it’s to 
our advantage that present and future 
users of Stevens rifles and shotguns 
become expert shots. Weemploy some 
of the world’s crack shots. They know 


all the little kinks—the fine points that 
get them big scores. 

Do you want these short cuts to ex- 
pert shooting? Then write us what in- 
terests you—rifle shooting, the traps, or 
field shooting. Our answer goes the day 
your letter comes, giving you practical 
suggestions on how to improve your 
style and accuracy. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Dept. 102, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


The Factory 


of Precision 


rope around the post, ring or other ob- 
ject, then over and around standing part 
between itself and the post then under 
and around standing part and between 
its own loop and the first one made. It 
will be more easily understood by refer-' 
ring to the illustration and after a little 
practice you will find that you can tie 
this useful knot in a few seconds. It 
will hold forever without working loose 
and even on a smooth spar or stick will 
stand a great strain without slipping. 
A more secure knot for fastening to a 
round stick or spar or to another rope, 


is the “clove 

SUES hitch” (fig. 12). 
To make this 

A pass the end of 


rope around 
spar or stick, 
then over itself, 
over and around 
the spar and 
pass end under 
itself and  be- 
tween rope and 
spar as shown 
in figure. Often 
you will have 
occasion for 
fastening a rope 
to a block or 
hook and _ for 
this purpose the 
‘*“Blac kwall 


a ee hitch” (fig. 13) 
SESE AENE SES is very useful 
a> and is quickly 

made. To make 


Fig. 18. 


it merely make 
Short Splices, 


a loop or cuck- 
old’s neck with 
end of rope underneath and pass it 
over the hook so that standing part 
jams the end. Another strong knot 
for fastening to a hook for hoisting is 
known as a “catspaw”’ (fig. 14). To make 
this lay the bight of your rope over the 
end and standing part, then with a bight 
in each hand take three twists from you, 
then bring the two bights side by side 
and hook over the hook. For towing a 
log or piece of timber, or for fastening 
to a spar or mast without danger of slip- 
ping, the best knot to use is the “timber 
hitch” (fig. 15). This is easily made by 
passing the end of the rope around the 
spar or log, round the standing part and 


then twist it three times around under 
and over its own part. If you wish this 
still more secure a half hitch may be 
taken with the line a couple of feet farth- 
er along the spar (fig. 15 A). Some- 
times you. may need to fasten two very 
stiff or heavy ropes or hawsers together 
and will find it impossible to do this by 
any of the knots you 
know. In such cases 
nothing is better than 
the “Carrick bend” 
(fig. 16). Form a 
bight by laying the 
end of a rope on top 
of- and across ~. the 
standing part. Then 
take the end of the 
other rope and pass it 
through this bight 
first down then up 
over the cross and 
idown through the 
bight again so that it 
comes out on the op- 
posite side from the 
other end thus bring- 
ing one end on top 
and the other below 
as shown in the fig- 
ure. If the lines are very heavy or stiff 
the ends may be seized to the standing 
parts by twine or light rope in addition. 
The last knot I shall describe is the 
“bowline.”” This is the sailor’s knot par 
excellence and when you can readily and 
surely tie this knot you may consider 
yourself quite an adept. It is useful for 
a great variety of purposes, never slips, 
never jams, is easily untied and will 


Fig. 19. 
Eye Splice. 


Fig, 20. Cut Splice. 


prove of the greatest value around boats. 
In fig. 17 the knot is shown in its vari- 
ous stages of tying and by following the 
figure you will understand it much better 


than through a description. In A the rope 
is shown with bight or cuckold’s neck 
formed with end over standing part. Pass 


(Continued on page 321) 
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Now They Were Abreast 


‘ Illustrating The Hare and The Tortoise 


campment of the Fremont Canoe Club. 

A number of men were sitting on the 

wide veranda of the club-house, which 
was built out over the river’s edge, talk- 
ing over the arrangements for the follow- 
ing week, when two boys came out to the 
dock carrying a canoe. They slid it into 
the water, stepped in and gently glided 
away with the stream. It was easy to 
see that the boys were excited, though 
neither spoke until they were out of 
hearing of the men at the club and of the 
occupants of the canoe with the great bat- 
wing sails, that passed them. 

The cause of their excitement was a 

‘ notice they had just been reading, an- 
nouncing a race from the club-house to 
the place of encampment—at least three 
days’ distance. Of course, there were al- 
ways races at camp, with silver cups as 
prizes, but a handicap race of three days 
was different, and the prize was a beau- 
tiful canoe. ‘ 

“Do.you think we can do it, Frank?” 

Frank, in the stern, rested his paddle 
on the sides of the canoe and looked 
critically at a moist spot on the strip 
of carpet that covered the slats in the 
bottom. . 

“We certainly need a new man-o’-war, 
he answered, “she’s beginning to leak 
again.” 

“But will they let us try?” 

“Why not? We're regular members of 
the club now, and besides, they’d think it 
was a joke—they always think everything 
we boys do is a joke.” 

Peter, in the bow, grinned: ‘‘We’ll show 
them whether it’s a joke or not.. You ask 
your father; the notice says he’s the 
‘High-Monkey-Monk’ of the race.” 

Frank Easter and Peter Mannering had 
belonged to the Fremont Canoe Club near- 
ly as long as they could remember; ever 
since their fathers had brought them, 
small boys of five or six, to one of the 
meetings and the club had laughingly 
voted them in as mascots. But now they 
were full-fledged members, although still 
several years below the age limit of twen- 
ty-one, 

At dinner that night Frank spoke of the 
race to his father, who told him that he 
saw no reason why they shouldn’t enter 
it now that they were members. So he 
wrote their names down in his note-book. 

That week was filled with preparation. 
To make the boat as light as possible the 
camp kit was raked over and everything 
taken out that was not positively needed, 
also the leak had to be fixed. Every 
spare moment they paddled up and down 
the river. Then, added to all this, con- 
siderable time each day was spent in 
looking over the prize canoe that had 

“ come fresh from the factory and had been 
set up in the reading-room where all 
might see and covet. 

The boys’ systematic practice met with 
a good deal of banter from the older mem- 
bers of the club, for the boys were the 
natural butt of their good-natured joking. 
Peter’s brother, Jim, was the leader in 
this; he was a big square-built fellow, 
and his many cups and trophies showed 
him to be one of the best men that the 
club boasted. 

He sauntered out to the dock one day 
eating a sandwich, just as the boys were 
launching for their daily exercise. 

“Hello, kids,” he called, “I hear that the 
‘committee is going to give you two days’ 
handicap.” 

Peter turned to the others watching 
their start: “I guess we'll need it all 
right; I heard Jim talking in his sleep 
last night and he said that he was going 
to put a motor in his canoe.” 

There was a general laugh, and a half- 
eaten sandwich sailed through the air but 
missed its mark. 

The day of the race came and the kids 
had their boat out and packed long before 
the time to start. It was early in the 
morning and very few men were around 
as yet. The two who were to start sec- 
ond came out and greeted them. 

“What time do you start?” 

“Seven.” 

“We start at ten, we'll eat lunch with 
you.” 

“Oh, will you!” cried Peter, ‘we haven't 
asked you yet!’ 

“Shut up,” said Frank, in a low voice, 
“maybe they will catch up with us and if 
they do they will guy us worse if we 
crow now.” 

“Good-morning, everybody,” said Mr. 
Easter, as he came out and joined the 
starters. ‘Has the launch gone with the 
tents and things? All right, then; Mack 


I: WAS the week before the annual en- 
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and Green, you start at ten.” He looked 
at his watch. “Boys, are you ready? You 
know the rules—no towing, no sailing. 
You may start now; good-bye and a pleas- 
ant trip to you. And,” he added, ‘don’t 
be disappointed if the rest pass you in the 
morning.” ; 

“So long,” called the boys, “we'll tell 
the judges that the rest have started.” 

They settled down into a steady, even 
stroke, keeping perfect time as uncon- 
Sciously as their hearts beat. Mr. Easter 
watched them with the eye of an expert; 
“T don’t know,” he said, thoughtfully, 
“they won't be last anyway.” 

The banks of the river glided smoothly 
past. The smell of early summer was in 
the air; the birds were taking their morn- 
ing bath and singing with the fun of it. 
A little breeze brought the smell] of wet 
earth from the fields where men and plow- 
horses looked faint and blurred in the 
morning mists. As the canoe shot around 
a bend of the river, a dog ran along the 
bank and barked at them, until with a 
quick stroke of the paddle, Peter sent a 
shower of spray over him. 

“Quit it,’ demanded Frank from the 
stern. ‘We're racing now.” 

Peter turned his face straight ahead 
and settled himself to work, and to forget 
the beauties all about him. “Faster?” he 
asked. 

“Sure,” returned Frank; and the little 
boat jumped ahead with ever increasing 
speed. 

About noon they Stopped and ran 
around on shore awhile to rest their 
cramped legs, and then sat down and ate 
their lunch. However, they were too 
eager to get on to rest long, so they cut 
the rest short and were soon on the river 
again, 

It was late in the afternoon when a 
shout from behind caused them to look 
back and their hearts sank as they recog- 
nized Jim and Ned, his partner; their pad- 
dles rising and falling with an eyen mo- 
notony. They were gaining with every 
stroke. 

“Confound it all!” exclaimed Peter, 

“Save your breath, Pete. When they 
get ahead we'll stick to them, it’s easier 
following,” said Frank. 

For an hour the two boats kept close 
together, so they all went on shore to- 
gether to cook their supper. Jim filled his 
pipe, leaned against a tree and carefully 
stretched out his legs, one after the other; 
“Now, you kids, cook us one big supper,” 
he said. The kids had no intention of 
doing anything of the kind, however, so 
he got up and helped Ned get their own 
meal. 

It was a bitter disappointment to the 
boys, to be caught so soon, though they 
managed to conceal it and enjoyed the 
jolly supper. It was a still greater dis- 
appointment when, after they had again 
taken their places‘in their canoes and pre- 
pared to start on again, the older men 
said that they were sorry to leave the 
boys but that they must hurry on, which 
they did and at such a pace that, though 
the boys worked hard, they were soon 
dropped behind. 

The light hung long to the river and 
they stuck to it until their arms began 
to ache, still they could not catch their 
stronger opponents. At last they ran the 
canoe under a big willow and prepared for 


the night. It was now quite dark so they 
first built a fire of fallen branches, and 
then, after drawing the canoe far enough 


up the bank to be out of danger they 
rolled themselves in blankets and were 
soon asleep. ; 

Frank was awakened by the fire blazing 
up brightly, and he opened his eyes to find 
Mack and Green, the two men who had 


started next after them in the morning, | 


standing by the fire. “We were sorry not 
to be able to take lunch with you this 
noon,” said Green, when he saw that 
Frank was awake. “So, when we saw 
your fire, we thought you would like to 
have us spend the night with you.” With- 
out a word Frank turned over and went 
to sleep again. 


When all was still in the little camp ||) 


once more Peter, the crew of their “man- 
o’-war,” got up and awoke his captain: 
“Do you think I’m going to stay here and 
be guyed by these fellows in the morn- 
ing?” he whispered. “To be beaten by 
Jim is one thing, but this is different.” 

Silently they slipped the canoe into the 
water and stepped in. 

“Now,” said Peter, “I’m too excited to 


sleep, so I’ll paddle and you sleep on the 
bottom; then, when I’m tired enough to 
sleep, I'll wake you and you can paddle 
for a while.” 

For half a mile they traveled in this 
way, then Peter saw the embers of a fire 
on the shore. “Hey, Frank! Frank Easter! 
You Easter lily, wake up!” he whispered 
excitedly, ‘‘there’s Jim's camp fire. Shall 
we call to them and let them know that 
we have passed them?” 

“Not much,” said the 
scrambling to his seat. “Give me my pad- 
dle. If we are ahead, and they don’t know 
it, there may be some chance yet.” 

For an hour they paddled steadily in 
silence before Peter gave up and they 
changed places, Peter to get some sleep 
and Frank to keep the boat moving. The 
late moon came out and helped them on 
their way, so, paddling and sleeping by 
turn they increased their lead by a num- 
ber of miles and not until after three 
o’clock did they land and again roll them- 
selves in their blankets, tired clear 
through though cheered by the thought 
that they were once more in the lead. 

The two boys were of great interest to 
the early birds that came to the river to 
wash down their breakfast with a drink 
of cold water. Suddenly they flew away 
as an alarm clock rang out at six. Frank 
and Peter sat up and looked about them. 

“Where in Sam Hill did that clock come 
from?” asked Frank, in great astonish- 
ment. 

“Well, you see, I knew you'd laugh at 
me if you knew I brought it, so I didn’t 
say anything about it,” answered Peter, 
“but now I’m glad I put it in. Gee! isn’t 
it a great day!” 

They built a fire and while the coffee 
was cooking they stripped and took a 
short swim, coming out feeling refreshed 
and hungry. 

They made a good breakfast from their 
store of bacon, eggs, bread and coffee, and 
were soon on the river. 

It was decided that as they would 
probably be overtaken about noon, it 
would be best to keep a sharp lookout be- 
hind and when they saw a boat coming 
to land keep hidden until it passed 
them. They must have traveled farther 
than they thought, during the night, for it 
was after one o’clock before they heard 
voices behind them. A moment later the 
boys were hidden by some large trees 
and the canoe drawn up and invisible 
from the water. 

As the other boat came near, the boys 
heard Ned say, “I thought I saw the sun 
shining on a paddle just now, but it must 
have been a lily pad.” 

“Yes,” said Jim, ‘there is no one ahead 
of us now, so we can take it easy and 
have a good night’s sleep tonight. We'll 


(Continued on page $22) 
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The Prize Photos 


Melvin Bacon’s “Summer Pleasures,” to 
which the first prize was awarded, was 


taken at his home, Fredonia, Ks. No de- 
tails were given. 
The second prize photo, by Randall 


Eagle, of Sparta, Tenn., is entitled “The 
Result of Mother’s Hobby.” It was taken 
on a Stanley plate, exposure one second, 
and printed on an Artura postal card. 


Our Roll of Honor 


Honorable mention was awarded this 
month to the following: Millard Schieber, 
Robert R. Miller, Elmo G. Hubbard, Clar- 
ence Harshbarger, Allan Herrick, O. 
Holmes, Eugene J. Ackerson, Emil.A.’ Eck- 
art, Harold Selden, Ray S. Chamberlin, 
Eliot M. Newhall, W. Kirk Ridge, Albert 
Culbertson, Herbert Schlechter, and Harold 
B. Armstrong. 


Tank Development 


“By tank development,” said the late 
Dr. John M. Nicol, “is to be understood 
the development of two or more dozens 
of plates in a vertical position, prefera- 
bly back to back, in a suitably grooved 
box. A rubber fixing-box may be obtained 
from any dealer in photographic mater- 


Summer Pleasures 
First Prize Photo, by Melvin Bacon, Fredonia, Kas. 


ials, and only needs to be fitted with a 
card-board cover, deep enough to be light- 
tight. Any ordinary developing solution 
will do, provided it be diluted so as to 
contain not more than half a grain of the 
reducer (pyro, metol, etc.) in each ounce; 
but the following leaves nothing to be de- 


sired: Ortol, 30 grains; potassium meta- 
bisulphite, 15 grains; sodium _ sulphite 
crystals, 200 grains; sodium carbonate 


erystals, 200 grains; potassium bromide, 
5 ounces, and water, 50 ounces. It is 
only necessary to place the plates back to 
back, pour in sufficient developing solu- 
tion to a little more than cover them, and 
leave them alone till morning, if started 
at night. Washing, fixing, and final. wash- 
ing is done without removing the plates 
from the tank; and, in truth, two dozen 
snap-shots are, in this way, developed 
with equal certainty and less trouble than 
would be one plate in the ordinary way.” 


A Printing Device 


A convenient home-made printing de- 
vice consists of a smooth board on which 
twelve inch-marks have been drawn, 
measuring from a thirteenth mark called 
zero. Over this mark is placed the lamp, 
whether electric, gas or oil, and at the 
proper distance the printing frame is set 
on edge. Such a device makes uniform 
prints possible and furnishes an easy 
means of finding the exact distance to be 
recorded on the storage envelope.—Ex. 


A New and Simplified Method 


of Making Enlargements 


In the Amateur Photographer and Pho- 
tographic News, of March 8, 1910, Mr. F. 
J. Mortimer, the editor, gives a new 
method by means of which the processes 
of exposure and development,:in making a 
bromide enlargement, are conducted sim- 
ultaneously and automatically. . In other 
words, when the exposure is completed, 
the development is also finished, and vice 
versa. It is only then necessary to fix 
and wash the print in the 
ordinary way. This method 
presents the advantages of a 
saving in time and mate- 
rials, particularly bromide 
paper. 

- The procedure, in brief, is 
as follows: The image is 
first focussed in the ordi- 
nary way on an enlarging 
easel or any flat surface. 
The dry bromide paper is 
then soaked in & small quan- 
tity of the developer and af- 
fixed wet to the required 
place on the easel, a yellow 
glass cap being of course on 
the lens. The lens is un- 
eapped and it will be ob- 
served that the darkening of 
the shadows in the picture 
will begin at once. When the 
print is fully developed, it is 
removed from the easel, and 
fixed and washed as_ usual. 
The resulting picture will 


THE AMERICAN BOY offers twelve prizes of 
Two Dollars each for the Best Amateur Photo- 
graph received during the twelve months in the 
year, one prize for each month, also a second prize 
each month,of One Dollar,for the next best photo- 
graph, the competition to be based upon the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph. The contest is open to subscrib- 
ers only, Photographs will be returned if stamps 
are sent for the purpose. All photographs en- 
tered in the contest and not prize winners will be 
subject to our use unless otherwise directed b 
the sender, and fifty cents will be paid for eac’ 
photograph that may be used, the gery photo- 
graphs in any event to be our own, without further 
payment than the payment of the prizes. Write 
on the back of the photograph its title, with a 
description of the picture, and the full name and 
address of the contestant, who in every case must 
be the artist who took the picture. ontestants 
will please note that blue prints will not ke re- 
ceived, as they cannot be reproduced. 


show no difference from a correctly timed 
exposure on dry paper that receives sub- 
sequent and careful development in a sep- 
arate solution. 


The Developer. a 
A.—Hydroquinone .....cccceeevves 180 gr. 
SA) ol Be Serene Pana eae omy werk ee -140 gr. 
Sodium sulphite .......... iv 3°08 
POT 1 DT OMIM Wis 6 ais se we eV 30 gr. 
WV AOL CO atars ota We bis se 20 oz. 
B.—Sodium carbonate ............ 3 OZ. 
WUE LO Cones sim nrativeg oa’. ohcly wile tts 20 oz. 
Average temperature, 60° F. 
For use, take 2 oz. A, 2 oz. 


B, and 1 oz. pure glycerine. 
The question of exposure 
does not exist. The paper, 
saturated with the developer, 
is placed on the enlarging- 
board or easel in the required 
position—no pins are neces- 
sary; it simply sticks there 
long enough for the exposure. 
It is smoothed over with the 
hand to put it quite flat and 
then gently brushed over 
again with the developer, so 
that its entire surface is per- 
fectly wet. The yellow glass 
cap of the lens is then re- 
moved. The print begins to 
develop at once, and continues 
until done. That is all. 


How to Clean Bottles 


It pays to use one’s bot- 
tles over and over again in- 


stead of buying new ones. The ,way 
to clean a_ bottle largely depends 
upon what it has contained. Every- 


one knows from experience that a bottle 
which has contained oil cannot be prop- 
erly cleansed by ever so much rinsing out 
with plain water, but if we add “‘soda” to 
the water we shall have a very much bet- 
ter chance of attaining our end. This 
because the soda and oil combine to form 
a kind of curd or emulsion or soap-like 
substance. This gives us the clue, viz., 
that the cleansing fluid should mix or 
combine with the substance which is 
clinging to the inside of the bottle, and 
cause the clinging substance to leave the 
glass. ~ 

We can classify most substances into 
acids, alkalis, oils, ete. and so have a 
general plan of action as regards cleans- 
ing operations. Thus acids and alkalis 
combine, so that if a bottle has con- 
tained, let us say, soda carbonate, we can 
best get it clean by rinsing it out with a 
suitable dilute acid such as hydrochloric 
acid, and following that by plenty of 
water. Similarly, a bottle that has con- 
tained an acid is rinsed out with water 
and then a dilute alkali, e. g., ammonia, 
and again with water. 

Here is a list of substances and a hint 
or two as to the best detergents:— 

Oil, Fat, Greasy Solutions.—Any strong 
alkali, i. e., ammonia, caustic potash or 
soda, etc. : 

Glycerine.—Use plenty of warm water. 

Resins, Varnish, etc.—Warm methylated 
spirit, and, failing that, a strong solution 
of potash carbonate. 

Tinctures, Perfumes. — Methylated 
spirit followed by strong ammonia and 
then water. 

Old Developers.—Strong hydrochloric 
acid, followed by fine sand and water. 

Chalky Incrustations.— Dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and then plenty of warm 
water.—Ex. 


Abrasion Marks 


Black lines and markings on the prints 
. are due to pressure on the gelatine film, 
and especially to scratching against the 


Mother’s Hobby 
Second Prize Photo, by Randall Eagle, Sparta, Tenn. 


edges and corners of other pieces of | 


paper, when taking from packet. They 
are. removed easily by rubbing the dry 
print with alcohol, or with: Ammonia, 
1 part; water, 100 parts. In. the latter 
case, wash the parts affected afterwards 
with a little water.—Rotary. 


To Make Self-Developinag 
Plates 


Hydroquinone, 45 grs.; acetone sulphite, 
1 oz.; and water, 10 ozs.; Soak the plates 
for two minutes and dry in the dark. De- 


velop in water, 10 ozs.; potassium carbon- | 
plates lose about} 


ate, 4% oz. Ordinary 
half their speed through this treatment.— 
Dr. Reiss. 

oe 


Leveling the Tripod 


is a much quicker business if one leg 
extend behind than if the single leg be 
in front. The former is not quite so con- 
venient, perhaps, but by moving the back 
leg, to the right or left, you can level 
the picture on the ground-glass to a 


nicety in a second or two, and while you} 


watch it.—The Photographic Annual. 


Sensitising Fabrics 


Soak the material for two or three 
minutes in: Gelatine, 50 grs.; common 
salt, 50 grs.; magnesium lactate, 50 STB.; 
water, 10 ozs. Thoroughly dry. To sensi- 
tise, soak for three minutes in: Silver 
nitrate, 25 grs.; water, 1 oz; then im- 
merse for a minute in: Citric acid, 50 
gsrs.; sugar, 50 grs.; water, 20 ozs. Dry 
in the dark. Tone, fix, and wash as for 
P. O..P.—The Photographic Annual. 


—_————_e—__—_ 


Sepia-Toned Enlargement 


Enlargements almost invariably look 
better if toned sepia, and the following 
method will be found the simplest and 
most’ certain. First place the print 
(which must have been thoroughly well 
washed first) in a solution of 


Potassium ferricyanide. ...200 gr. 
Water 10 oz. 

Let it remain here until it is almost 
bleached, or, in other words, until the 
image has practically disappeared. Then 
wash it for five minutes in running water, 
and finally place it in the following: 

Sodium sulphide..... ‘ i 
WV MUOD 8 ie a os ek hh eos aoe LOOZ. 

It should remain here for about eight 
minutes, and should then be well washed 
and dried.—Am. Photography. 


World-Wide Circulation 


The American Boy is printed in Detroit, 
but read everywhere. The fact that this 
is so was evidenced recently by the 


Cae eee srareeresever 


Photo by Jack Muysken, Amsterdam, 
Holland 


receipt of two photographs, for 
June competition, one of which had been 
taken in Burma, and the other near Am- 
sterdam, Holland. <A reproduction of the 
latter is given herewith. It represents an 
old windmill at Diemen and was taken by 
Jack Muysken. 
—_——_oe—_——_ 


Artistic Landscape Photo- 
graphy 


The French are right when they say a 
landscape is no picture unless there are 
three planes in it: the first plane or fore- 
ground, the second or middle distance, the 
third plane or extreme distance. An end- 
less variety may be given to the composi- 


tion by varying the size and importance in| 
planes.—The | 


interest of these 


Camera. 


three 


Black Stain for Cameras, Etc. : 


Shellac two parts, borax one part, gly- 
cerine one part, and water forty parts. 
When dissolved, add four parts of aniline 
black, which is soluble in water. It gives 
a velvety black stain on wood, which 
neither scratches nor chips off, and it con- 
tains no ingredients injurious to plates, 
etce,—C. C. Vevers, 
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They work like Kodaks. 


The Book of the 


BROWNIES 


At your dealer’s, or free from us 

* by mail, explains in detail all about 

these little cameras and how they 

have made picture taking simple 
and inexpensive. 

Brownie Cameras use the daylight 
loading film cartridges—just like a 
Kodak—are efficient, durable and 
esi little instruments. Any- 

dy can make good pictures with 
a Brownie without previous expe- 
rience. 


The illustration shows the new No. 2A 
Folding Pocket Brownie, for 24% x 4% pic- 
tures, price $7.00. A box-form Brownie for 

ictures of the same size costs only $3.00, 

ut first get the book or ask the dealer to 
show you the line of Brownie Cameras from 
$1.00 to $12.00, 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
COMPLETE CAMERA 


EASY To EARN! AND OUTFIT GIVEN AWAY 


We trust you with 2 dozen packages 
a Gold Eye Easy-to-Thread Needles, 
; T f Sellthem at 5c. each. We give Free 
one aluminum thimble with ever 
2 pkgs. When sold, send us $1.20 an: 
| the Camera is yours, or your choice 
e of many premiums from our Big 
Premium List. Write today. Address, 
Keystone Novelty Co., Box 28, Greenville, Pa. 
NN 


the 


DEVELOPED, 

10c. per roll, any 
size. Prompt at- 

tention given mail 

orders. Prints 244 x 3% to 34 x4, 3c.:4x 5 to 34% 
x 5%, 4c. J, M. MANNING. 1062 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


ee 


YOuRVACATION TRIP 
LL the important ports of the Great 
Lakes are reached regularly by the ex- 
cellent service of the D. & C. Lake 

Lines, The ten large steamers of this fleet 

have all the qualities of speed, eafety and 

comfort. 


The D. & C. Lake Lines operate daily trips 
between Detroit and Buffalo, Detroit and 


Cleveland, four trips a week between Toledo, 
Detroit, Mackinac Island and way ports and 


two trips a week between Detroit, Bay City, 
Saginaw and way ports, 
Rail Tickets available on Steamers. 
Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet 
and Great Lakes map. 
Address 
L. G. LEWIS, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 


P. H. McMillan, Pres. A.A. Schantz, G’l Mgr. 


Positions. Good Artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
and upwards in easy, fascinating work, Our 
courses of Personal Home Instruction by corre- 

spondence, are Mage see practical, Twelve years’ suc- 
cessful teaching. Expert Instructors Superior Equip- 
ment. Positions ready for competent workers. 


Write f aluable 
Art Books Free Ooo moor BUILONG 


School of Applied Art 


(Founded 1899) 


B 24 Fine Art Bldg. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


S THAT'S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 
O68 


Now we will net give you any grand prize 

ors lot of free stuff if you answer 

this ad. Nor do we claim to make 

d) you rich ina week. Bot if you are 

ty anxious to develop your talent with 

/] @ successful cartoonist, so you can make 

money, send a copy of this picture with 

Go in stamps for porfalie of cartoons 

and samale lesson plate, and let us explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS School of Cartooning, 

412 Kingmoore Bldg. . CLEVELAND, 0. 

raphy, Penmanship, 


TEN OGRAPH Piste Matrons 


ing, etc., thoroly taught at Eastman eC. 
Positions for graduates. Summer session. 
Write for catalogue. Address 

C. C. GAINES, Box 997, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted 


Strainer Spoon. Rapid 


| Seller. Large catalog free. $3 
to $5 per day. RICHARDSON: 
Mea. Co., Dept.12, BATH.N.Y. 


Typewriting, Teleg- 
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STAMPS FREE 


100 Different for the names of two collectors, and 2 cents in postage, 


STAMPS COINS 
30 Sweden........ eee. 10] 20 diff. Foreign Coins 
20 French Col... -15] 3 Guatemala “ . 
4 Honduras 1890...... 05 | Lincoln Cent,v ps...... oo 
§.Mint,v p B........ 25 


20 Japan .........- 
10 Animal Stamps 
8 Canada dues.... 


“se “e ee 


K without vy p B 10 
U.S, 8c Silver, Small 1 


8c Nickel ...... 
3, Canada Quebec...... 05 ey BS Sopete aig a 
220 diff. stamps piasye 25 iu Large Cent. . as 
1000 esos 1,75 Nickel ‘‘without cents'’... 15 
Dealers $1 8-50 variety packets, 3-100 variety packets, 1-150 
variety packet, 8000 die cut hinges, 5 millimetre 
Stock All scales, 1000 mixed stamps, 25 blank approval sheets, 
10 blank approval books, 1-50 variety U S., 1-100 


For $1 00 variety U. S., 1 stamp button, 1 dime album, 25 
. stamps to sell 1c each, 25 stamps to sell 2c each, 15 
stamps to sell at 8c each, 10 stamps to sell bc each. Retail value 
$3.55—Postage 5e extra. 
1000 Peelable Hinges 8c, 6000 800. 10 Blank Approval Books 16¢, 100900. 50 
Blank Ap roval Sheets 100, 100190, 100 Different U.8. 190. 150 Different 750 
Soott’s 1910 Catalog Post-Free with imperforates 600. Wholesale list for dealers 
~-write for it. Big lists free, ask for 1-20, 10, 20 lists, We buy stamps and 
coins. Buying lists 100. U.S. Imperforates---write for prices, 


Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Atti adie” Scott’s bos Removed 


&the ans Madi N 
© fine new store, 127 adison Ave., New 
York. SCOTT CATALOGUE, 800 Ba paper 
covers, 60c; cloth, 750; post free. AILBUMS, 30c to $55 
each. Send for illustrated price list. 
REPCBLICA 108 different, including new Pana‘ 
pANarta STAMPS ma, old Chile, Japan, curious Turkey, 
seme, Yl scarce Paraguay, Philippines, Costa Rica, West Aus- 
tralia, several unused, some picture stamps, etc,, 
. allfor10c. Big list and Copy monthiy pa- 
Pe ees per free. Aporoval sheets, er cent com- 
AER) mission. OTT STAMP & COIN 
O., 127 Madison Ave., New York 


AWeekly Stamp Paper is Needed 


by every collector, It keeps you posted on new 
issues, forgeries, etc. EKEEL’S WEEKLY, 
Boston, Mass., edited by Chas. E. Severn and 
Willard 0. Wylie, is the best in the world. 


No. 1—A nice packet of 105 all different 
10 tno 10¢ stamps. May be returned if unsatisfactory. 
an OCE —No. 2—-30 all different U. §. stamps in 


of Premiums 2004 condition 


i 


(is Postage Stamp Lessons 


Something entirely new that will in- 
terest every stamp collector, both old and young, 
Write today for a Free Sample Stamp Lesson, and 
find out how to become a Philatelist. 


NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO. 
40 Washington Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


| 0 Varieties ore beageen FREE for names 


and addresses o 


MIAMI STAMP COMPANY _- _Toledo, Ohio 
STAMPS FREE! p2.,iteregt 


When possible send the names of two collec- 
tors. 1000 mixed foreign 12¢. List FREE of 
2000 stamps at Ic. 1000 stamps at ic 


Agents 50 per cent commission. 


: each, 
QUAKER STAMP CO., . Toledo, Ohio. 
All for 100 varieties used stamps, 
1 package stamp hinges, 
10¢ 1 pocket stamp album, 
1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties, 
and names and ad- 1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties, 

dresses of 2 honest 10 varieties unused stamps. 
stamp collectors. LAKE VIEW STAMP CO., Hillsdale, Mich. 
! Hundreds of bargains! 100 diff. scarce 
} Shanghai, Honduras, etc., only 50, 100 diff. 
U. 8. only 30c. 1000 finely mixed for l5c. 
Any of the Pollowing 5c, 6 for 25c: 12 Austria, 7 Finland, 
# rance, 4 Hong Kong, 2 Iceland, 5 India Service, 15 
taly, 2 Nyassa Giraffe, 2 Travancore. Agents wanted. 
50%. List free. L. B. DOVER, St. Louis, Mo. 

5 a Uo Ou 

FREE, 40 Diff. U. S$. From ’51 to’02 
for the namesof two collectors and 2c postage. 1000 
Foreign mixed, 10c, 8000 Hinges, 200, 50 blank approval 
sheets, 10c, 110 all diff. from Malta, Barbadoes, Chile, In- 
dia, Oosta Rica, etc. and album, 100, 25 Page Price list free. 
C. CROWELI, STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
All 
wr 10¢ 


50 Ouban Revenues, unused. 
1000 Peerless hinges. 
1 set Honduras, 2 var., unused. 


and names lset Nicaragua, 2 var., unused. 

and addresses 1set French Oolonies, 2 var,, large. 
of 1 perforation gauge. 

collectors 


OHIO STAMP CO., Toledo, 0, 


ST AMP 108 all different Transvaal, 


Servia, Brazil, Peru, Oape 
G. H., Mexico, Natal, 
Java, etc., and Album = = « « «= c 


1000 finely mixed, 200; 65 dif. U.S., 2603 1000 hinges, 
be. Agts. wid. 50 perct. List Free. I bu 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brill. Av.,8T. LOUIS, MO, 


PACKET OF 23 STAMPS 
NO TWO COUNTRIES ALIKE, 500 Hinges and 
Set of $1.00 and $2.00 U.S. Rev., allfor Sc. 1000 


Ani Sey ag vg ys S. ene eat ¥ Poging List, 
. Write for our Free Album Offer. Lis 
15 co TOL oO. 
100 var. Foreign Stamps for names and 
addresses of two stamp collectors and 2c, 
Revenues, long, 15 cts. 
cate Album, board cover. Pie for 
mM 
incl, Rhodesia, Oongo (tiger), China (dragon), 
Tasmania landasape): Jamaica (waterfalls), 


ree. 
FISK STAMP vy 
t tage. Onl kt. toa to: ¥ 
return pos g°. yip. ‘ts one US 
tam 8, 10 cts. 
READ STAMP COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
etc., only 10. 100 diff. Japan, India, N. Zld., 


EDO, 
FREE 35 var. U. 8. stamps, 10 cts, ° 
1000 Hin es, 8 cts. li. 
STAMP ALBUM WITH 588 GENUINE STAMPS, 


ig bargain list, cou- 
stamps. 


etc., 5c. Agts. wtd. wo Gay 
St. Louis, Mo, 


pons, ete., all Free! We 
©, E, HUSSMAN STAMP CO., 


Foreign Stamps Free 


62 different including China and unused Cuba, for the names and 
addresses of two active stamp collectors. Send 2-cent stamp for 
return postage, EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. A, Milford, Conn, 


A 40-PAGE ALBUM AND 1000 STAMP HINGES 10c 
Money, 5 Old Broken Bills, Slightly Worn.........scceseees 8c 
22 Var. Mexican Stamps... .25c. JapaneseTempo, large oval coin 15c 
1000 United States mixed. .17c, 3 Guatemala Coins, 1-4, 1-2, Ir lie 
Premium Catalogue of Coins 10c. 10 “4 Sr “nt: te ga ae 
20 Diff. Coins, Japan, Italy, Russia, Nederland 1-2 cent, etc., 25c 
A, P. NIBFT & SONS TOLEDO, OHIO 


CUBAN STAMPS FREE 


‘7 different unused, for the names and addresses of three 
active stamp collectors. Send 2-cent stamp for return 
stage. OLD COLONY STAMP C0., Dept. C, Milford, Conn, 


B ARG AIN Each set 6 cts. 10 Luxemburg. 

; 8 Finland. 20S8weden, 5 Orete. 

8 Costa Rica. 12 Porto Rico, 8 Dutch Indies. 10 Ohile. 

8 Honduras. 7 Nicaragua. 5 Paraguay. 14Japan. 10 

Mexico. Lists of 5000 low priced stamps free. 
CHAMBERS STAMP CO. 

111 E. Nassau Street, - New York City 


Absolutely Free 


To any boy who sends us 
a one cent stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, we 
will forward a packet of 
foreign stamps. : 


THE AMERICAN BOY, - Detroit, Mich. 


stamps. 


NOTICE 


return envelope 


Annual Convention at Detroit. 


The national organization of stamp col- 
lectors, known as the American Philatelic 
Society, will meet at Detroit the third 
week in August. We quote the following 
from the call as issued by Pres. H. N. 
Mudge of Chicago: 

‘The twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the A. P. S., for the election of directors 
and the transaction of such business as 
may be legally brought before it, will be 


convened at Detroit, state of Michigan, 


upon Tuesday, the sixteenth day of Aug- 
ust, 1910, at 10 o’clock a. m., and upon 
succeeding days, until all business shall 
have been disposed of.” 

The following Detroit collectors have 
been appointed upon the committee of ar- 
rangements: Eugene Telfer, A. R. Fer- 
nald, Howard C. Beck and C. F. Heyer- 
man. 

The headquarters of the convention will 
be at the Hotel Cadillac. Business ses- 
sions will be held at the Museum of Fine 
Arts on Jefferson Avenue. All collectors 
residing in Detroit and vicinity are cor- 
dially invited to attend the convention. 


—- 


Free for the Asking. 


The members of the American Philatelic 
Society have reason to feel proud of their 
educational committee. The committee 
has just issued a second folder, illustrated 
by stamps themselves, and in all respects, 
it is a worthy companion to the first pub- 
lication which was so heartily extolled. 
The subject of the second folder is Aus- 
tralia, and illustrating “A Brief History” 
are a map, and a stamp from each of the 
states, as follows: New South Wales, 
Western Australia, South Australia, Vic- 
toria and Queensland. The text is in ex- 
cellent measure and tone and charmingly 
affords a setting for each of the stamps. 
Accompanying the stamp folder is the 
second “Talk with the Boys and. Girls,” 
contributed by H. N. Mudge, president of 
the society. 

This folder can be obtained by apply- 
ing to H. M. Clark, 586 Postal Telegraph 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


es 
New Stamps For Portugal. 


Early in the year a new series of stamps 
was issued for Portugal with portrait of 
King Manuel, illustrated herewith. 


as 


There are fourteen ° 


values in the new 
set which consists of 
two designs, though 
the portrait is the 
same in both. The 
set ranges from 2% 
reis to 1000 reis. The 
500r and the 1000r 
are printed in two 
colors, all the others 
being in single color, 
though the 100r, 200r 
and 300r stamps are 
on paper with a colored surface. All the 
values are printed on coated paper. 


—_—e———— 


Envelope Stamps and Post Cards. 

When beginning a collection, and before 
the novice has acquired much philatelic 
knowledge, it is a good plan for him to 
take whatever comes his way. The album 
will probably provide spaces for all the 
adhesive postage and envelope stamps, 
though these latter are omitted from 
some. But just because one does not find 
a space for a stamp in the album is no 
reason for rejecting it, as we have known 
of many a good stamp to be lost to its 
owner from this cause. 

Envelope and wrapper stamps should 
be cut square to fit the spaces provided, 
unless one prefers to keep them entire. 
Post cards should never have the stamp 
cut out, for it does not as a rule com- 
prise the whole printed design. Keep the 
whole cards if they interest you. 

Locals had best be left alone, as there 
are so many reprints and counterfeits, to 
say nothing of foreign locals made for 
collectors, that the inexperienced (and 
others-too) are very apt to be taken in. 


a Seen 


A Great Hawaiian Collection. 


A rare privilege has been afforded the 
stamp collectors of the United States by 
the visit of Henry J. Crocker of San Fran- 
cisco to Boston, New 
York, Washington and 
Chicago, where he has 
exhibited his wonderful 
collection of Hawaiian 
stamps. 

In this collection is 
to be found one of the 
rare two-cent so-called 
“missionary” stamps, of 
which only eleven are 
known to exist. While 
more than a thousand 
of the “numerals” are 
shown plated in the : 
sheet form in which they were originally 
issued by the postoffice department. 


Missionary-Numeral. 
Mr. Crocker’s visit to Boston was made 
an occasion of special interest, a meeting 
of the Boston Philatelic Society being 


Edited by Willard O. Wylie 


Letters of inquiry will be promptly answered by mail upon receipt of addressed, stamped 
Do not under any circumstances send stamps or coins for examination 
careful description of the stamp or a rubbing of the coin will be sufficient. 
generally from standard catalogues, for sale by all dealers. 
Coins & Curios Department, care The American Boy, Detroit, Mich. 


A 
i Information as to prices can be obtained 
Letters for this department must be addressed: Stamps, 


held at Young’s Hotel in his honor. Among 
the leading philatelists present were L. L. 
Green, C. A. Howes, and C. F. Rothfuchs, 
ex-presidents of the society; W. C. Stone, 
ex-president of the A. P. S.; A. W. Batch- 
elder; E. M. Carpenter; C. K. B. Nevin and 
Freeman Putney, Jr. 


The greetings of the society were ex- 


tended by Pres. Wylie and in his reply to 
the welcome accorded him Mr. Crocker 
spoke at length concerning the stamps of 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

The first American missionaries ar- 
rived in Hawaii in 1820. To them is due 
the introduction of the printing press in 
1822, the publication of 
native newspapers in 
1834, the establishment 
of the first newspaper 
in English in 1836 and 
the introduction of 
postage stamps in 1851. 
It is thus that the first 
Hawaiian stamps here 
came to be known as 
“missionaries,” no less 
than. eighteen being 
found in Mr. Crocker’s 
collection, 

The rarest of these 
missionary stamps is 
the two-cent value, of which Mr. Crocker 
has one, and only. twelve are known 
to exist. One is in the museum at Hono- 
lulu, one in the Postal Museum at Berlin 
and two in the British Museum. The re- 
maining copies are in the collections of 
H. J. Duveen, London (2); Geo. H. Worth- 


.ington, Cleveland (1); M. Ferrary, Paris, 


Nt! and one in a celebrated Boston collec- 
on. 

Mr. Crocker began stamp collecting in 
1871 and from the beginning has had a 
predilection for these stamps, for which 
he has become famous. Not only has his 
fame spread throughout this country, but 
he is known as one of the world’s most 
famous philatelists. In the San Francis- 
co earthquake and fire, eleven of his forty- 
three stamp albums were destroyed, his 
greatest loss being a superb specialized 
collection of Japan, the finest of that 
country ever brought together. 

The value of the two-cent missionary, 
pictured above, is $5,000.00, while the 
value of the entire collection is close to 
$50,000.00. 

—oe—__—_ 


Roosevelt Formerly a Collector. 


_ The newspapers are not losing sight of 

King George’s interest in philately and in 
consequence, philately is gaining a pub- 
licity that is very acceptable. Many al- 
lusions are being made to the King’s lik- 
ing for stamps, and usually the items 
have a quaint or humorous turn. One, ap- 
propriately illustrated, that appeared in 
the Chicago Daily News read: “King 
George, who is an expert stamp collector, 
may have entertained Mr. Roosevelt for 
the purpose of learning something that 
he didn’t know about stamps.” 

The paragrapher probably did not know 
that Roosevelt, as a boy, was interested 
in philately. When C. J. Phillips, of 
Stanley Gibbons, London, was introduced 
to President Roosevelt, the introduction 
having been obtained through the courtesy 
of Senator Lodge on the occasion of a 
visit to America by Mr. Phillips, President 
Roosevelt’s expressions were such that it 
was apparent that he was no stranger to 
stamps; and he told Mr. Phillips that in 
his younger days he had been engaged 
in collecting them. 


OO 
A Republic Without Postage Stamps. 


The miniature republic, Andorra, in the 
Pyrenees, with an area of 175 square 
miles and 6,000 inhabitants, is under the 
joint suzerainty of Spain and France. 
There does not exist a single postoffice, 
and letters, etc., are delivered from the 
nearest Spanish and French _ postoffices 
and despatched by them. Letters. for 
Spain are franked with Spanish stamps 
and those for France with French stamps, 
and those for foreign countries with Span- 
ish or French stamps and posted in the 
respective letter boxes or handed to the 
postman on his round. 


——e———_. 


New Bermuda Set. 


The new design for the postage stamps 
of this colony shows a ship of the 17th 
century under full sail, flying the Cross of 
St. George. The representation of a ship 
is not an innovation, but a revival of the 
design appearing on the reverse of the 
local copper coinage known as “Hog Mo- 
ney” and on other coinage which was 


‘current up to the end of the 18th cen- 


tury. 

A ship of the period was incorporated in 
the, Arms granted to the Bermuda Com- 
pany in 1619 in the company’s seal, which 
was in use for the first sixty-five years of 
the colony’s existence. Certainly in the 
latter case, and probably in the former 
also, the ship was intended to commem- 
orate the “Sea Venture,” in which Sir 
George Somers was cast away near St. 
George’s in 1609. 

The adoption of this emblem for the 
permanent stamp issue of the colony will 
therefore be peculiarly appropriate on the 
tercentenary of Bermuda’s discovery. 


The American Boy 


ETC. For sale tga 5 diff- 
old U. 8. cts. for .50; 25 diff. 
for’n coins 0c: 10 diff. old paper 
money .25, old Ga. $500 bond .20; 
large fine bronze medal .20, Irish 
crown .29; Hudson crown .25; Real 
scarab $1; Anc, Roman lamp .50; 
Feyptian idol $1.25: Irish St. Pat- 
rick medal .12; Silver of Edw. I 
(Eng ).40, Elizabeth, .40; New Lincoln 
gold token, $2 50, Sutler’s money, Civil 
War .10; Ancient Greek & Roman coins 
-10, Isabella 1 dol. .65; 10 big U-S. cts. 
,85, premium book . 10; selling lists free. 
T. L. ELDER, 82 8. 28d St., N. Y. City, 


BARGAINS IN COINS 


10 Different Foreign Coins, some over 100 years old, only 
80c. Russia 5 Kop., larger and thicker than dollar—over 
100 years old, 75c. U.S. large cent, over 100 years old, 25c 
California Gold, 25c, size round or octagon, 50c, 50c size, 
$1.00. U.S.half-dol. over 75 years old, only 85c .‘‘Daddy”’ 
dollar, $1.65. Large stock. for Illus. list and special free offer for 


beginners. B MAX MEHL, Namismatist, Box 976, Fort Worth, Tex. 
BOW ana ARROWS 


Genuine Indian-made Bow and 8 Ar- 
rows, the real thing—50 cents postpaid. 
Complete Catalog Indian things FREE. 


INDIAN HORSE, Albuquerque, N. Mex 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th Street Subway Station, 53rd 
Street Elevated and all Surface Lines. 


Near Depots, 
Shops and Central Park. 
New and Fireproof. 
Strictly First Class. 
Rates Reasonable. : 
$2.50 with Bath and Up. 
All Hardwood Floors | 
and Oriental Rugs. 
Ten Minutes’ Walk to 20 Theaters. 
Excellent Restaurant, 


Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 


Only New York Hotel 
Window-Screened Throughout 


The Oldest Stamp in Existence. 
In the “Stamp Collectors Fortnightly” 


we are informed of what is said to be 
probably the oldest stamp in existence— 
an embossed deed stamp dated July 5, 
1694—issued just after the passing of the 
Stamp Act in the reign of William and 
Mary and located at present in the col- 
lection of Mr. W. Denison Roebuch. An- 
other record-breaker mentioned in the 
same collection is a revenue of the face 
value of £11,250, or in round American 
figures $56,000. 


———— ee 


Some Stamp Notes, 


The postal authorities of England had 
planned to issue a historical series of 
stamps; after the style of the current 
Austrian set, with portraits of the most 
noted of the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land, but this project has been aband- 
oned, owing to the death of King Edward. 

Canada and Newfoundland will have the 
“distinction of using the first postage 
stamps issued for the new reign, King 
George having approved the  half-cent 
stamp design for the former colony and 
the five-cent stamp for the latter. Both 
stamps were ordered to be printed and 
issued immediately.” 

Announcement has been made of an 
intention to issue one or two new sets of 
stamps August 18, 1910, on the occasion 
of the Austrian Emperor's 80th birthday. 
The present designs will be retained, but 
the new series will bear the dates, ‘1830- 
1910.” The first series will run from 1 
heller to 1 krone, while the second will 
comprise the values 2k, 5k and 10k. 

Mexico is to celebrate its centenary by 
the issue of a commemorative series of 
stamps. The colors and values from 1c to 
20c will have portraits of heroes and 
heroines of the. War of Independence, and 
the three higher values will present his- 
torical scenes. 


August, 19/0 


Boy Mechanic and Electrician 


Edited and Illustrated by CAPT. H. A. R. GRAY, Civil 


Gas, Gas Producers and Gas 
Engines 


Chapter I 


HE GREAT strides which have been 
made within the past five years in 
the use of internal combustion en- 
Zines and the admitted fact that due 

to the ever decreasing available supply of 
coal and increasing cost thereof, the in- 
Stallation of gas engines in both small and 
large units is rapidly increasing, has 
prompted the Editor of the Boy Mechanic 
& Electrician to prepare a brief treatise 
on the subject, having in mind that from 
the ranks of THE AMERICAN BOY read- 
ers will spring the large number of Gas 
Engine Engineers, operators and installers 
as well as salesmen, to fill the positions 
which are increasing daily and for which 
the demand is far in excess of the supply. 
As producer gas is destined to be that 
used, this article will deal strictly with 
it, with special reference to the use of 
Bituminous coal. 

PRODUCER GAS: You have undoubted- 
ly noticed in burning coal in a heating 
er cook stove or furnace, that when a 
thick layer of fresh coal is thrown upon 
a bright bed of fire, smoke or fumes of a 
greenish cast arise therefrom. If the door 
be now opened admitting a supply of air 
and a lighted match or taper presented 
to these fumes, they are ignited readily 
and generally accompanied by a detona- 
tion. This condition was occasioned by 
the fact that the fresh layer of coal was 
so dense that sufficient air could not be 
passed through it to cause complete com- 
bustion and only by mixing an additional 
quantity of air with the fumes and pre- 
senting a spark or flame can complete 
combustion be obtained. In this simple 
illustration we have the basic principle 
underlying the present day gas evolved 
from the gas producer which is slightly 
more than a specially designed furnace 
into which coal is fed and from which 
these fumes which are carbon monoxide 
(CO), are withdrawn and converted into 
a combustible gas from which the impuri- 
ties have been removed by mechanical pro- 
cesses. The chemistry of the operation 
of producing these fumes is practically as 
follows: <A brilliant fire of coke or char- 
coal, in which the combustible is, prac- 
tically speaking, pure carbon, is ignited 
and by means of blowers is brought to a 
state of incandescence. The air in com- 
ing in contact with this lower zone burns 
the fuel completely into carbon dioxide 
(COz), which is an incombustible gas. The 
layer just above this zone is heated to in- 
candescence and the CO, in. passing 
through the glowing coal is transformed 
into carbon monoxide. This is caused 
either by the CO, dropping an atom of 
oxygen or picking up one of carbon. Be 
it by either of these processes the result- 
ant gas emanating from the fuel is car- 
bon monoxide (CO), which is the gas we 
desire. 

As the amount of heat given off by the 
glowing coal is far in excess of the 
amount required to occasion the chemical 
change mentioned above, it is evident that 
unless Means were provided for maintain- 
ing the temperature at a fixed degree, the 
heat would increase to a point where the 
castings and lining of the producer and 
the ashes resulting from combustion 
would fuse; the first of these naturally 
destroying the machine and the second 
clogging the fire and causing the opera- 
tion to be periodically suspended to ad- 
mit of the cleansing of the fire. In the 
heating stove or furnace this could be 
done but with a producer, which to be ef- 
fective must be enclosed. This would in- 
deed be difficult and cause the same to be 
impractical. The regulation of the tem- 
perature of the fire is obtained by the ad- 
mixture of steam with the air admitted to 
the producer, which, coming in contact 
with the glowing coal, is divided or disso- 
ciated into hydrogen and oxygen. As the 
hydrogen can be burned in the gas en- 
gine and the oxygen combines with the 
carbon forming more CO, there is no loss 
from this method of controlling the heat. 
This steam is generated within a com- 
partment of the producer itself, conserv- 
ing the waste heat, and the circulation of 
the water assists in controlling the tem- 
perature. The main feature which is to 
be observed in gas producers is the dis- 
position of the hydro carbons which ex- 
ist in the coal and which distill into a 
heavy sticky tar. Were this tar permit- 
ted to pass unobstructed into the engine, 
it would soon gum the cylinders, render- 
ing the unit inoperative. In certain class- 
es and types of producers this tar is ex- 
tracted and used for commercial purposes 
while in others it is broken up in the pro- 
ducer by the action of the heat into Marsh 
gas (CH,) and fixed carbon in the form 
of lamp-black and a great amount of heat 


which would otherwise be rejected is 
made to do a large percentage of work in 
producing heat units. 

With this chapter is shown a sectional 
view of the Westinghouse gas producer. 
Other types and manufactures will be 
shown in succeeding chapters. In this 
type it will be noted that the upper level 
of the fuel bed is about two feet. below 
the top of the producer. When the pro- 
ducer is charged with fresh coal through 
the opening in the cover, air and steam 
which enter above the fuel bed cause the 
coal to ignite. The volatile components 
are driven off and drawn downward by the 
action of the draft through the hot fuel 
and the temperature being reduced by giv- 
ing up a large amount of. heat to break 
up the hydrocarbons a coke is formed 
which, with the removal of the ashes, 
passes downward through the heated fuel 
getting hotter at each point of descent, 
changing the rising CO, into CO, divid- 
ing the steam admitted into its compo- 
nents and is finally reduced to ashes 
which drop into the water seal below from 
whence they are removed. 


Texas American Boy 


It is with pleasure that the Editor pub- 
lishes the accompanying photographs of a 
sixteen-year-old, Lone Star, farmer boy: 

; Brent Daniel of Far- 
well, Texas, and his 
workbench. 

Boys like Brent are 
the kind that cause the 
supremacy of Uncle 
Sam in overcoming dif- 
ficult situations to be 
universally acknowl- 
edged. 

Brent has always 
lived on a farm and 
will soon enter the Far- 
well High School, -but 
despite the fact that 
thus early in life he has 
become the head of his 
mother’s family, he is 
studying Electricity and Mechanics and 
has built a motor and a wireless telegraph 
and says he intends to fit himself to be- 
come an Electrical Engineer. 

What this farmer boy is doing should 
open the. eyes of some of the boys who 


Brent Daniel 


Brent Daniel’s Workshop 


live in cities as well as inspire his brother 
farmer boys to emulate his example. The 
picture of his workshop was made by him. 
The American Boy is with you, Brent. Go 
to it and win out. 


Another Hustler 


This is the picture of Walden Miller of 
Indianola, Iowa, and his shop. Walden 
is an eighteen year old American Boy 
who is deeply interested in Electrical En- 
gineering and he 
says that he _ in- 
tends to “get there.” 
The study of Elec- 
tricity and Mechan- 
ics by this young 
American is faithful 
as evidenced by the 
picture of his shop 
and is a sample of 


this page are doing. 
The Editor of the 
Boy Mechanic and 
Electrician has plac- 
ed his name on the 
list of boys who ex- 
pect to “get there” 
and will endeavor to 
assist him to do so. 
eo 


Two Locomo- 


The most remark- 
able railroad en- 
gine to date, accord- 
ing to the Technical 
World, is the levia- 


use by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad 
Company for haul- 
ing oil trains over 
the mountain divis- 
ion. It is virtually 
‘two giant locomo- 
tives in one and 
looks as if two 
. freight moguls had 
been fastened together in a sort of Siam- 
ese style. 

Some of the features are startling in 
their magnitude. The weight of the en- 
gine and tender is 596,000 pounds. There 
are 401 fire tubes. The heating surface 
for the purpose of steam-making is very 
large, being 6,393 square feet, including 
fire box, fire tubes and feed-water heater. 
The diameter of the drive wheels is 4 feet 
9 inches. This monster machine is un- 
doubtedly the finest of its type. 


Walden C. Miller 


One purpose of building a locomotive | 


in this twin form is to secure great power 
in a single machine which is yet able to 
turn comparatively short curves. It is 
cumbersome, for many reasons, to use two 
locomotives where one can be employed 


what the readers of | 


tives in One | 


than being put into } 


and Electrical Engineer 
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The most wonderful 
and fascinating sci- 
entific study of the 
age. Every Boy, Girl 
and Grown-up should 
know about_it. The 
new ‘*‘VOLTAMP 
ELEOTRICAL PRODUCTS’’—our 112 PAGE CATALOG 
now ready, the most complete and interesting book 
ever issued—is full of illustrations and descriptions of 
the latest VOLTAMP Electrical Novelties, Motors, Dy- 


ECTRIG 


{ VOLTAMP) : 


under a single.engineer. Yet a single ma- 
chine of rigid frame throughout, which 
would have the power desired, would also 
be too long to turn properly on curves. 
This new machine has practically the 
power of two heavy locomotives of the 
ordinary type, while it has the advan- 
tages of being operated by one crew and 


Mag 
3 i _— 


namos, Toys, Telegraph and*‘WIRELESS'’ Instruments, 
| Ruhmkorff Ooils, Geissler ' a 

Tubes, Meters, Transform- an 
ers, etc. The greatest line 
of MINIATURE ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
EVER SHOWN. 

Send for this catalog 6c in stamps or coin (no postals 


answered) which will be refunded on first order of 50c, 
VOLTAMP ELECTRIC MFG. CO., PACA BLDG,, BALTIMORE, MD. 


66, 99 A complete wireless 
Ce e D. receiving station for 
$1.50, sent postpaid, Not atoy. We 
ARSOLUTELY QUARANTEE that you can 
catch wireless messages up to 800 miles, Over 600 
* government and commercial wireless stations in 
the U. 8 Qne is near no matter where you live, 
aS, Catch the messages, Bend 100 for Wireless Blue 
Sant Book of ALL stations. (Book given free with 
| outfit), Outfit comprises: The famous ‘‘Telim Auto Coherer”, (6 different oo- 
herers in one), 75 Ohm telephone receiver, bottle mercury, 6 ooherer plugs, 
wiring, directions and list. Send 2 cent stamp for our 125-page Electrical 
Cyolopedia-Catalogue No. 7, containing valuable electrical information, 


ELECTRO IMPORTING CO,, 88 West Broadway, New York. 
“*Everything for the Experimenter". 


KE YOUR. |NTO A 
Fe ee 
BI CYCHCYCLE 


at small cost by attaching 3h. p. 
ERIE MOTOR. This includes all 


Walden Miller’s Electrical Shop 


being more wieldy than two machines 
coupled together in the ordinary double- 
header manner. Such an engine on the 
rails is an extraordinary sight, for it is | 
a giant of its kind, and it seems as if the | 
maximum has now been reached in loco- 
motive construction. 


—— 


I receive letters constantly from boys 
asking how to construct a motor from a 
Telephone Generator or Magneto. As it 
is not feasible to do so I have but one 
answer to make: Do not try to do so. 


Tungsten On the Farm 


With the introduction of high efficiency 
lamps of the Tungsten type where 
a low current consumption gives high | 
luminic values, a number of farmers are | 
installing electric lights for lighting} 
their houses and stables. The installa- 
tion consists of a small Direct Current 
Generator operated from a Gasoline En- 
gine or a small Water Wheel or Turbine 
which can be operated by damming a 
nearby creek and running the water] 
through an open ditch or | 
wooden flume. The entire 
installation can be made by 
many of the readers of this 
page and opens a field for 
earning college money for 
them. 


Sandpaper 


Sandpaper is not made 
from sand at the present 
time to any great extent. | 
Broken bottles, window 
glass and glass insulators 
are used instead. These are 
placed in a mill and crushed 
to varying degrees of fine- 
ness and passed through 
screens of different meshes 
varying from 000 to 6 in 
size by % sizes. Hot glue 
is spread on the surface of 
the paper and the powdered 

' glass sprinkled over it. 
The sheets are then passed between 
wooden rollers and out into the drying 
rooms where they are trimmed to size 
and made into bundles ready to be 
shipped. 


A BOSTON BOY 


telis the story of his rise from printer to publisher. 
Do you want your own boy to make a clean busi- 
ness success? Buy him “Astir: A Publisher's 
Life-Story,”” by John Adams Thayer. The author, 
who finally became one of the owners of Hvery- 
body’s Magazine, relates facts which read like 
fiction. It isa book for the whole family. Price 
$1.20 net, postage 12 cents. Of your bookseller or 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, Boston, 
Mass. Send two-cent stamp for eight-page INDEX. 
Published also in French. 


Wireless Variable Condenser 
@ Increases Weak Signais | 
1 so easily read—tunes out unwanted 

LG «signals, Price, tubular type $2.50, 
$5 Etheric Electric Co., 278 Lenox Ave, 
also 71 Barclay St., Wow York, W. ¥., 
BOYS A MOVING PICTURE 
MACHINE for 35 cents 
Prepaid. Turns withacrank. Change 
pictures when desired. Extra pic- 
tures 6c per set. List free. 


BUNCH MFG. CO. 
Dept. A. Marshall, Mo, 


New 


Send 2c for catalogue. 


;/WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


parts so that anyone can make a | j 
strong, durable machine that will WW 
climb steep hills and run for 4c 
per mile. Over 1,000in use. Sample 
| sold at cost. Send 2c stamp today for catalog B. 


Motorcycle Equipment Co., Hammondsport, N. Y. 


Every Boy His Own Toymaker 


Greatest boys’ book ever written, 
Tells how to make a Steam Engine, a 
Camera, Windmill, Microscope, an 
Electric Telegraph, Telephone, Magio 
Lantern, Boats of every kind, kites, 
balloons, toys, wagons, bows and 
arrows, stilts, animal traps, etc., eto, 
a Over 200 pictures. Every boy should 
have this great book. Price only 10 
cents, postpaid, Dept. Ae 
STAR NOVELTY C0., St. Paul, Minn, 


Electricity Practically Taught 


Our method of teaching combines accuracy 

| and simplicity, giving the maximum of know- 

ledge in the minimum of time. School open 
all the year. Day and Night School. 

Write for free prospectus. 

| 36 West Seventeenth Street New York 


STUDY ELECTRICITY 
4] | Inthis ElectricalCenter 


| _ Complete college training in less § 
time, at lessexpense. Two yearcourse, § 
covering every phase of generation, 
transmission and ee Superb 
equipment—laboratory, machines and § 
apparatus, Graduate engineers for in- ff 

| structors. New classes September 26th, 
Write for details, 


Brvant & Syratrom Cotrece, Burraco, N.Y. ¥ 


THIS BOOK— 


Will Tell YOU 
How to Build 


THIS MACHINE— { | 
and FLY in It : 


25 Cents, Postpaid, by Mail. New List of Books Free. 
Spon & Chamberlain, 123 A. B. Liberty Street, N. Y. 


| SPARK and small apparatus 
Cc re) I lL, S in parts. You put 


them together. Get | 

| our circular. Electrical Testing Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Let ussend you 8 recent numbers of our finely illustrated 
| dollar magazine, ELEOTRIOCIAN AND MEOBANIC, for 10c, 
coin. Practical directions for all kinds of electrical and me- 
chanical work. Electrical and Mechanical book list for stamp. 
SAMPSON PUBLISHING CO., 1148 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass, 

Eleetri 

I ec 1¢€ ways, Batteries, Belts, Bells, 
ocket Lamps, Telephones, 


| House Lighting Plants, Books. If it’s electric we have 
it. Undersell ali, Fortune for agents. Big Oat. 4 ots. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio 


Construct pacica Wireless Telegraf” 


DIAGRAMS 
AND FINE OOPY OF THE OODES, 25 OENTS 


CHICAGO WIRELESS. SUPPLY CO, 
ROOM 52H, AUDITORIUM OFFICE BLDG, CHICAGO, ILI. 


WIRELESS—FIVE INSTRUMENTS $3 


Complete Receiving Station. 
For further particulars address 


Goods For Everybody. 
World's hesdaaarters for Dyna- 
mos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Rail- 


é¢How 
to 


ween: 2 Ae MORE ing OO 


Se he ek 


a ae _ 


ELECTRICAL SCIENTI 
Water Motor Dynamos, and Gas Engines, 
logue B, sent free, contains full information. 


Trains 


FIG NOVELTIES. 


IRVING E. WOOD, Hague on Lake George, New York. 


Lees 


Models of Locomotives, 


and Street Cars operated by dry batteries. Cata- 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO., 240 East Clifton Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


"USTAMMER 


Ga] I will "ake you my youre a “ad- 7 
vice to Stammerers’’ Free. It explains Ce 
bat 


how I quickly and permanently cured 
myself. Profit by my experience and ff 
write for free book and advice. 4 

BENJ. N, BOGUE, ™ 
1408 North Hlinois St,, Indianapolis,Ind, WS 


LEARN TO CARVE 


and is easily learned at ll ense. A beautiful sample of the work 10c. 
y small exp A. W. DAKIN, Knife Expert, Syracuse, N. ¥_ 


Here is your opportunity to coin money. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Earn a beautiful GOLD BANDED FOUNTAIN PEN with a few 
hours’ work distributing among your friends 13 cards of our 
‘‘Beauty Shirt Waist Pins,”’ or 18 packages of our ‘‘Mother's Blue 
Perfect Bluing,’* at 10c a package. When sold send us $1.30, 
and we will immediately send you this handsome pen With- 
out Cost. Write to-day. We trust you. 


THE JONES MFG, CO., DEPT. A. 717 LINDEN ST., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Roses, Flowers, Birds, Ships, 
etc., on calling cards by mail. 
It is a fascinating, money- 
making, home employment 
Information free. 


cornet. Beginners or advanced pupils. Thousands 


5 home. Piano, or- 
USIC LESSONS PREE: pivicin, guitar, mandolin, banjo or 


have learned by mail and you can do the same. Your only expense 


is for postage and music and will average only 2 cents aday. Drop postal card now for free booklet and Special 
Free Tuition Offer. Address) ENTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 98 Fifth Avew 


Department 152 A, NEW YORK CITY. 
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An Athlete Who Couldn’t Make the Team 
By HERBERT WYNDHAM-GITTENS 


6é N your marks! Set! Go!” 

The dozen lightly clad runners 
shot away from the line almost 
before the pistol cracked in the 

hand of Mr. Howell, the popular mathe- 
matical master, who took a lively interest 
in the track team. An instant later, the 
semi-nude figures had rounded the first 
turn of the gymnasium track, bobbing up 
momentarily as each struck the compen- 
sating rise, and then descending again to 
the level of the straight run. 

Thomas was ahead, running strongly 
and easily, with the peculiar high-stepping 
stride which had won recognition from 
the first time when he had entered the 
indoor meet between the classes at Leland. 
He was accounted the best runner in the 
school, and his popularity, coupled with 
the fact that he had won the day for Le- 
land in the last interscholastic meet, had 
made him captain of the track team this 
year, although he was only a sophomore. 

Behind him strung out the eleven aspir- 
ants for the flat events—perhaps three of 
them sure of making a place, and all the 
others bent upon so doing, if by tremend- 
ous effort they could 
manage to crowd 
Thomas at the tape. _ 
But five were cer- 
tainly doomed _ to 
disappointment, in 
any case; and so it 
was nip and tuck 
from the jump, for 
four hundred and 
forty yards is a 
short distance, and 
no one can play a 
waiting game at a 
quarter-mile gait. 

“Holy smoke!” ex- 
claimed a roly-poly 
junior in the gal- 
lery, as, in company 
with the rest of the 
school, he gazed 
down at the running 
track. “Blest if poor 
old Graydon isn’t 
going to make it at 
last! He’s running 
fifth, in good shape!” 

“What do you 
know about shape, 
Fat?” scornfully re- 
sponded another boy, 
without removing 
his eyes from the 
struggling line of 
runners below. ‘Pie 
is your strong point 
—pie and chocolate 
creams. You ought 
to run scratch in 
that kind of race— 
and even then you’d 
have the field beat- 
en by a couple of 
laps. But for once 
your judgment of a 
real race is correct; 
poor old Graydon is 
certainly hitting the 
pace this time.” 

Elsewhere in the 
gallery, too, mem- 
bers of the school 
were keeping half 
an eye on the big 
fellow who barely 
held a place at fifth; 
it seemed that 
everybody had a sort 
of patronizing pity 
for “poor old Gray- 
don,” as he was eall- 
ed by little and 
great alike. 

With a gallant ef- 
fort, he challenged 
the man in front of 
him; and a_ shout 
went up from the 
onlookers as, for a 
brief moment, the 
tall form ran stride 
for stride abreast of Simpkins, who was 
one of last year’s veterans. Then Gray- 
don dropped back, unable to stand the 
pace; and the school pitied him again, the 
while it kept an eye on Thomas, who was 
running in great form. 

“Holy smoke!” said the roly-poly junior 
again, as he saw the runner drop back. 
“Thought he was really going to do it, 
that trip. But there goes Simpkins—he’s 
passed him. Poor old Graydon! Guess 
he’ll be out for baseball later on, 
usual,” 

“It’s his last chance to make his ‘L’,” 
commented the lanky boy who had made 
remarks about the junior’s avoirdupois. 
“This is his last year. Gee—but he’s got 
sand! Just think—four years he’s tried 
for everything in sight, and just missed 
it every time. Poor old Graydon! Won- 
der what he'll do when he goes up to 
Harvard,” 

“Keep at it, of course. He’s no quitter, 
though he’s never made good. ‘There goes 
the tape. Are you going to wait for the 
high jump? Leeds’ll win that, sure; he— 
Holy smoke! What’s up now, I wonder?” 

The roly-poly junior arose from his 
sprawling position across the gallery rail, 
and pointed with one hand while he 
clutched his companion’s shoulder with 
the other. He was not alone in this ac- 
tion; for all round the gallery boys were 
staring fixedly into the arena beneath— 
staring wonderingly at the peculiar be- 
havior of the people there. 

At the finish line, Mr. Howell, the popu- 
lar mathematical master, was still hold- 
ing the fluttering tape, whose other end 
had been released as Thomas breasted it, 
six strides ahead of his nearest competi- 
tor. Behind the master, out of the way 
of the runners, were four or five members 
of the track team—the jumpers, shot put- 
ters, and the manager, who did not have 
to take part in the grueling run for which 
the captain had set the pace. 

All these were standing as though froz- 
en, staring fixedly at the silver squaze of 
light which stood for the open door at the 
head of the track. 

' For an instant the picture remained as 
it was; then a black figure was silhouetted 
in the silver square of light, and there 
came into the gymnasium a thin cry, 


as 


which was instantly taken up by a dozen 
voices on the floor, without being rendered 
any the more distinct. 

The sound of the voices seemed to lose 
itself suddenly in the vast emptiness of the 
high-roofed building, and for an instant 
there was silence; then a_ trembling 
youngster at the far end of the gallery 
made a wild guess at the meaning of it 
all, and his shrill cry of “Fire!” swept 
from lip to lip like flames in stubble. 

“Come on!” yelled the roly-poly junior, 
somewhat white of face, as he started 
convulsively in the direction of the near- 
est stairway. 

His lanky companion caught him back. 
“Don’t be an ass!” he cried. “Set an ex- 
ample like that, and half the fellows up 
here will trample themselves to death. 
Look at them already!” He pointed to- 
ward the stairway close at hand. 

A huddle of young humanity was seek- 
ing a way out, and in another moment 
there would be a stampede; but some one 
had acted in time, and at the foot of each 
stairway was stationed a lusty-lunged 
athlete, bawling: 


There was Someone with Him—Tied to His Back. 


“Don’t crowd, fellows! Get out quiet- 
ly! The fire’s in Shepple dormitory!” 

The some one who had acted was Mr. 
Howell; he had been quick to realize that 
the danger of a hysterical rush on the 
part of the boys must be averted at all 
cost. Seizing the nearest members of the 
track team, he had shouted hurried direc- 
tions, and packed them off to rescue the 
boys in the gallery; and he himself was 
performing the same office at the foot of 
the middle stairway. 

The ringing tones had the desired effect; 
confidence was restored, and with steady 
tramp, neither shoving nor being shoved, 
the boys filed down from the gallery to 
the floor. But, once there, they became 
boys again, and, with hurrying feet, 
scrambled into the open air, fearful lest 
they should miss one moment of the fun; 
for it was not every day that they had a 
chance to see a fire. 

And they were not disappointed. 

Flames were pouring from every side 
of the biggest dormitory of all—the main 
building of the school, erected ’way back 
in the good old days before brick and 
mortar were brought into general use. 

It was evident at a glance that the 
structure was doomed; built of seasoned 
timber,. it had mellowed through fifty 
years to good purpose—so far as the 
flames were concerned. Standing apart 
from the other buildings, on a slight rise 
in the ground, it met the gentle afternoon 
breeze without intervention; and so the 
fire had spread instantly. 

The loss of Shepple Hall would be no 
small thing, for it was the very corner 
stone upon which rested the traditions of 
Leland school; but no one of the onlook- 
ers had time for sentiment now. 

A cry broke from the ranks of the 
juniors, who had herded instinctively by 
themselves. 

“Danny—where’s Danny? He’s up there! 
He'll be burnt alive!” 

A hysterical boy of fourteen—one of the 
MacNaughton twins—was pointing a shak- 
ing finger at the lurid flame which licked 
about the northern windows like a cat’s 
tongue. 

Then the seniors, but little older than 
Jim MacNaughton, discovered by a flash 
of instinct that one of their number was 


likewise missing—and there could be no 
mistake about it; for every boy in the 
school knew that hulking form which 
could belong to no one but Ermin Gray- 
don, the unsuccessful candidate for ath- 
letic honors. 

“Where’s Graydon?” 
every lip, but the question was fated to 
remain unasked, 
boy—indeed, every one within sight of 


the fire—was painfully aware of Gray-| 


don’s whereabouts. 

Far up the western side of the building, 
on Which the flames were least furious, 
there toiled a figure which at first sight 
seemed to be naked. But as the smoke 
swirled and broke about him, the keener 
eye could discern that the figure was 
clad in the conventional running costume. 

It was “poor old Graydon!” 

But how had he reached that danger 
zone, and what madness was urging him 
on to certain destruction? 

Simpkins, veteran of the track, voiced 
the reply to the question that was in 
every heart. He, with a dozen others un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Howell, had al- 
ready discovered 
that the stairways 
within the dormi- 
tory were impass- 
ably sheeted in 
flame; and now, pow- 
erless to lend aid, 
he joined the school 
in craning necks to 
watch Graydon rush 
upon doom, 

“He jumped tothe 
roof of the bicycle 
shed from the elm 
branch up _ there,” 
stated Simpkins, 
well knowing that 
he was straining the 
credulity of Leland 
school; for the gap 
which he mentioned 
Was a good twelve 


feet wide—an_ al- 
most impossible 
standing jump. ‘‘We 
had a star broad 
jumper, and we 
didn’t know it,” he 
added, with uncon- 


scious bitterness; for 
it was impossible 
that Graydon should 
come back from the 
jaws of death. And 
the skylarking flames 
seemed to mock at 
him. 


“IT tell you he 
did!” asserted Simp- 
kins vigorously, 


though no one had 
gainsaid him. “He 
and I were ahead of 
the rest, and he was 
up the elm in a sec- 
ond, yelling some- 
thing I didn’t catch.” 

A yell from fifty 
throats drowned any 


might have been 
made to the veter- 
an’s assertions. 

“Did you see that? 
There’s some one up 
there! I saw his 
head—the fourth 
window from the 
end!” 

Hardly had these 
cries’ been uttered 
when there came a 
second scream from 
Jim - MacNaughton. 
“Tt’s Danny! I knew 
it! Oh, he'll be 
burnt . alive!’’ The 
twin collapsed on 
the early grass, suf- 
fering in imagina- 
tion the peril and 
the agony of his brother. 

Mr. Howell stooped to comfort him, 
though he never took his eyes off the 
figure which toiled stolidly upward, like 
a fly upon a window pane. 

“Thank God for that ivy!” thought the 
mathematical master reverently, as he 
wondered if the ancient plant, which over- 
ran the side of Shepple dormitory, would 
hold until Graydon might reach the win- 
dow where Danny’s head had appeared. 

Apparently, the climber knew that it 
was time for him to leave the natural lad- 
der and take to the inside of the build- 
ing, though he was yet a floor below the 
window, from which Danny MacNaugh- 
ton’s head had now vanished. A sudden 
hush descended upon the onlookers—a 
hush in which the twice-told tale of Simp- 
kins fell harshly upon the ears of those 
who heard, so that some one muttered 
vengefully: “Shut up, you chump!” and 
the offender felt like thanking him for 
the rebuke, 

Graydon had disappeared amid the 
leaping red tongues, and no one expected 
to behold him again. ; 

Three awful minutes passed, and still 
there was no sign of him, nor of Mac- 
Naughton, whose twin brother sobbed with 
his face to the ground. Then a clamorous 
bell was heard in the distance. 

“The engine’s coming from Riverton!” 
shouted a dozen voices, with unconquer- 
able hope in the throaty tones. 

With one accord, the school turned to 
look at the only thing which could have 
distracted their attention from the hidden 
drama before them—the Riverton volun- 
teer fire corps, skyhooting up the drive- 
way in their shirt sleeves and helmets, 
with the bell clanging furiously behind 
the smoke-vomiting engine. 

“Thank God!” ejaculated the master, 
unheeding the presence of the other pre- 
ceptors and of the boys. Then, as his 
eye sought the burning building once 
more: “Too late!” added his heart. 

In a trice, the firemen began to unlim- 
ber _the scaling ladders; but they paused 
as Mr. Howell cried out. For it seemed 
almost as if their haste had been in vain. 

A long red spear stabbed the sky, and 
an explosion followed its appearance, as 
though the one had accounted for the 
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The American Boy 


| here’s a plan to 
BoySymane pocket money 


Write to-day 
for attractive 
commission 
offer for 
selling Colgan’s 
“* Mint Chips” 
and 

“* Violet Chipg” 
Chewing Gum 
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Do you know 
this famous star? 


Ball Player’s Picture 


in every 5 cent box 


Series of diamond stars includes the most famous 
artists of the big league teams. Collect the series. 


Chewing Gum that 
everybody likes best 


Colgan’s Mint Chips and Violet Chips gum is 
deliciously good. It’s the chewey kind that lasts 
until you are tired of chewingit. For digestion, 
forthe breath. Keeps teeth clean. 

Mint Chips flavored like old-fashioned pepper- 
mint stick candy. Violet Chips with the aroma 
of sweet violets. Sells readily to athletes and 
sportsmen. Alwaysin little round metal boxes, 


Boys, write to-day for our selling plans. 
COLGAN GUM COMPANY, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


WIZARD REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Nickel-Plated 
. 5 Inch 


Guaranteed. 


Will stop the 
| most vicious 


manent injury. 


Perfectly safe to carry without dan- 
ger of leakage. Fires and recharges by : 
pulling trigger. Loads from any liquid, No car- 
tridges required. Over six shots in one loading. 
All dealers, or by mail, 50c, Rubber Covered holster, 10¢ 
With Pistol, 55e, Money order or U. 8. stamps. No coins, 
| PARKER, STEARNS & CO,, 290 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


JERSEY FZ 


SKEETER ~~ Aero; 


Then let the winds blow! If you can’t fly out- 
doors you can fly in the house. Jersey Skeeters 
are 8 in. long, weigh 1-sixth oz., fly 30 feet. Pre- 
paid 25 Cts. Money returned if not satisfactory. 
LINCOLN SQUARE NOVELTY WORKS, 
1981 Broapway, New York Crry. 


other. With a crash, part of the interior 
of the building fell like a rotten limb, 
sending up a shower of fiery sparks in 
the wake of the red spear of flame. Only 
the husk of the dormitory remained. 

Shouting to each other, the firemen 
raised the first ladder against the north- 
ern side of the building. 

With the ease of a trapese perform- 
er, Graydon swung himself up _ into 
the big elm tree, and clambered out to 
the end of the stout branch which 
stretched toward the roof of the bicycle 
shed that had been built like a lean-to 
against the wall of Shepple dormitory. 
Crouching, he made the leap, hurtled 
across the gap, and—landed safe. 

In a single glance, he had taken in the. 
situation, as he ran out of the gymnasium 
ahead of Simpkins and the others. The 
sight of the flames and smoke, and, above 
them, a black head thrust out of a win- 
dow, spurred him to the instant action 
which was necessary, if Danny MacNaugh- 
ton were to be rescued from the burning 
building. 

That morning he had heard the boy’s 
twin brother telling a companion that 
Danny was confined to his bed by a slight 
ailment, but the remark had been forgot- 
ten until the sight of that black head 
brought it back to memory with startling 
abruptness. , 

Graydon’s eye traveled down the side 
of the building, taking in as a matter of 
course the age-old ivy, which, stouter than 
any tree, clung to the seasoned boards. 
There was the ladder which alone would 
be of service in the present necessity; 
for his quick eye had appreciated the fact 
that the fire swathed the stairways. 

Once on the roof of the shed, it was 
easy to mount the first rungs of the “lad- 
der,” and he was halfway up before the 
school came upon the scene. 

He got his first taste of smoke when he 
came abreast of one window on the sec- 
ond floor; it swirled out upon him sud- 
denly, enveloping him for an instant. With 
an effort, he held his breath until he had 
climbed out of its heart; the constant 
training he had undergone, in his efforts 
to make the various teams, stood him in 
good stead now. 

Still, he did not avoid taking a little of 
the smoke into his lungs, which revolted 
at the sharp contact, causing him to 
cough for a moment. He could feel ‘the 
heat of the fire within the shell of the 
dormitory strike through against his bare 
limbs, and he knew that he must work 
fast. 

The ivy scratched his skin and flayed 
his palms; but he took no heed of the lac- 
erations, as he swung himself up with in- 
jeredible rapidity. Unconscious of his 
speed, unaware of the heroic figure he 
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The American Boy Legion of Honor] 


COMPOSED OF BOYS WHO STAND AT THE HEAD OF THEIR CLASSES IN 
SCHOOL AND Boys WHO HAVE DONE CONSPICUOUS ACTS OF HEROISM 


The Shepardson Chapter (Chapter r) of 
The American Boy Legion of Honor 


Counselor: Professor Francis W. Shepardson, 
LL. D., Dean of the Senior Colleges of 
the University of Chicago. 


o—— 


The Hervey Chapter (Chapter 2) of The 
American Boy Legion of Honor 


Counselor: Walter L. Hervey, A. M., Ph. D., 
Examiner, Board of Education, N. Y. City. 


—o 


The Beal Chapter (Chapter 3) of. The 
American Boy Legion of Honor 


Counselor: Junius E Beal, A. B., Regent of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


0 


The Hull Chapter (Chapter 4) of The 
American Boy Legion of Honor 


Counselor: Lawrence Cameron Hull, A. M., 
Special Representative, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., 901 Chamber of 
Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 


—ip- 


The Castle Chapter (Chapter 5) of The 
American Boy Legion of Honor 


Counselor: Clarence F. Castle, A. B., Ph. D., 
Professor of Greek, University of Chicago. 


o—— 


The Ben B. Lindsey Chapter (Chapter 6) 
of The American Boy Legion of Honor 


Counselor: Ben B. Lindsey, Judge of the 
Juvenile Court of Denver, Colorado. 


School Record 


Russel Lyon, New Castle, O.; Luther Crea- 
ger, Dillsburg, Pa.; Ivan Patterson, Washing- 
ton, O.; Jack Younger, Bowie, Tex.; Her- 
bert V. Haskell, Lincoln, Me.; Bryan Cotner, 
Lafayette, O.; Bert Maybee, Laclede, Mo.; 
Arthur Niemer, Cassville, Wis.; Bennie W. 
Osterman, El Toro, Cal.; Paul V. Gaskins, 
Ellettsville, Ind.; Merle L. Dundon, Roots- 
town, O.; Carl Crew, Rock Hall, Md.; Eb- 
bert Arnold, Tarentum, Pa.; John Donald 
Fennerty, Findlay, O.; Emery Killpatrick, 
Hillsboro, 1ll.; Charley Forrester, Harvel, IIl.; 


Leslie Beaver, Enterprise, Kan.; Herbert 
Reuter, Enterprise, Kan.; Carl <A. Sterrett, 
Jetmore, Kan.; Emrys Jones, Chenoa, IIl.; 
Walter H. King, Westfield, Pa.; Charles 
Hoag, Lacota, Mich.; Nathan L, Rice, Philo, 
Ill.; Eldridge McElhaney, Orchard, Neb.; 
William McElhaney, Orchard, Neb.; Charles 


A. Morrison, Rochester, N. Y.; Carroll Atkin- 
son, Belle Center, O.; Lester Robb, Belle 
Center, O.; Geo. DeWitt, New York, N. Y.; 
H. Gardner Hudson, Smithfield, N, C.; Nathan 
Miller, Canal Fulton, O.; Louie Miller, Gold- 
thwaite, Tex.; G. Graham Prior, Plain City, 
O.; Levin Litzenberger, Middletown, Ind.; 
Hugh Livingston, Wagoner, Okla.; Eugene 
Lathrop, Kerrville, Tex.; Frank L. Seeley, 
La Junta; Colo.; Paul W. Howard, Casey, IIL; 
Nicholas Metzger, Frostburg, Md.; Teddy 
Walker, DeGraff, O.; Philip H. Powers, Jr., 
Berryville, Va.; Howard R. Wilson, Carnegie, 
Pa.; Milo H. Deming, Clarence, Ia.; Arlie H. 
Carnahan, Palisade, Colo.; Lewis Hartzell, La- 
trobe, Pa.; Clarence L. Maechtlen, Highland, 
Ill.; Randolph Edkins, Greensburg, Ind.;. Geo. 
Wm. Archer, Hargrove, Ala.; Earl Ford Lion, 
Norwood Station, Pa.; Dwight ‘Hotchkiss, 
Lakefield, Minn.; Frank B. Post, .Fond .du 
Lac, Wis.; Willie Rayfield, Elk City, Okla. 


Heroism 
Clovis Blackburn, Oolitic, .Ind.; Sydney 
Y.; <A. Rudin, Brooklyn, 


Rogers, Rome, N. 
ING ee 


The foregoing completes the list of boys’ 
names enrolled in the Legion of. Honor. . As 
stated in the June issue this Department is 
discontinued and no further names. will be 
added to it. Photographs of boys already re- 
ceived will be published as space permits. 


Useful Knots and Splices 


(Continued from page 315) 


A back through the bight; under, then 
over, then under-as shown in B, then over 
and down through bight as shown in C 
and D and draw tight-as in E. 

Although knots are fairly easy to learn 
and are very useful, yet splices are often 
more valuable than knots and are no 
harder to master in reality. The simplest 
splice is the “short splice’ shown in fig. 
18. This is made as follows: Untwist 
the ends of the rope for a few inches and 
wrap some twine around the rope to pre- 
vent further untwisting as shown in AA. 
Also tie twine about the end of each 
strand to prevent unraveling. After you 
are adept you will be able to splice 
without these seizings but they are very 
necessary at first. It will also be far 
easier if you grease or wax the strands 
of the rope when learning to splice. Now 
place the two ropes together as shown 
in B B. Then with a marlinspike or a 


Fiz. 21. Long Splice. 


pointed smooth stick or a piece of smooth 
iron (an old icepick is excellent) work 
open the strand 1 C and through this shove 
the strand A of the other rope. Then 
open strand 2 and pass the next strand 
of other rope through it and then the 
third strand and do the same. Now open 
the strands of the other rope below the 
seizing and pass the strands of the first 
through as before. After this the ropes 
will appear as in D D. Now untwist the 
strands and cut off about half the yarns 
in each and seize the ends again. Pass 
these reduced strands under the whole 
rope strands as you did before reducing 
them and after drawing them tight cut 
off the ends close to the rope. If an ex- 
tra neat splice is desired you may cut out 
yarns little at a time thus tapering off 
the spliced ends and making a splice only 
a little larger than 
the original rope. An 
“eye splice” (fig. 19) 
is made in the same 
way, but instead of 
splicing two ends of 
ropes together’ the 
end of the rope is 
unlaid and then bent 


over and spliced into Fig. 22. 
its own strands as Grommet. 
shown in the figure. 


A “cut splice” (fig. 20) is made in the 
same way as an eye splice but instead 
of turning the rope in a bight, two ropes 
are either spliced together overlapping, or 
a short rope is spliced at both ends into 
another rope. A “long splice” (fig. 21) is 
the hardest splice to make, but if well 
done cannot be told from the original rope 
and will pass through a block or eye as 
well as a whole rope. To make this unlay 
the ends of the ropes about four times 
as much as for a short splice, or from 
four to five feet, unlay one strand in each 
rope for half as much again; place the 
middle strands together as in A, then the 
additional strands will appear as at B and 
C and the spiral groove left where they 
were unlaid will appear as at D and E. 
Take off the two centre strands, F and 
G, and lay them into the grooves, D, E, 
until they meet B and C and be sure and 
keep them tightly twisted while doing 
this. Then take the strands, H and J, 
cut out half the yarns in each, make an 
overhand knot in them and stick the ends 
as in a short splice. Do the same with 
the strands B, C and F and G, dividing, 
knotting and sticking the reduced strands 
in the same way. Finally, stretch the 
rope tight, pound and roll until smooth, 
and trim off loose ends close to the rope. 
A very useful rope ring is known as a 
“Grommet” and is easily made. This is 
formed by taking a strand of rope, lay- 
ing one end over the other at the size 
of loop desired and with the long end 


follow the grooves or “lay” of the strand 
until it comes back to where you started, 


thus forming a ring, then continue. twiSt- |. 


ing in the free end between the two turns 
already made until the ring. is completed 


with three turns of the strand all around. |’ 


Now finish by dividing the yarns at the 
ends, making overhand knots in them, 
passing them underneath .the 
strands as in a splice and trim off the 
loose ends. 


are useful for a variety of:purposes (fig. 


22). If, after you have learned all these 
knots and splices, you. wish .to learn 
how to tie fancy and ornamental 


knots, write to the “American Boy” pub- 
lishers and if they approve and can spare 
the space I will have another article des- 
cribing them. 


CHAMBERLAIN 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Randolph, N. Y. 


Appeals to the boy himself 


_ 40 Acres of Athletic 
Grounds. 


Military Band. 


Champion Athletic 
Teams of Western 
New York. 


Appeals to Parents 


Graduates rank high 
in all colleges. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 


Mercersburg Academy 


Aschool for boys, healthfully located in one of the most 
picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. Thorough in- 


struction; college preparatory work being especial] 
successful. Modern buildings. Fine at letic field, 
ress 


For catalog and further information add 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph. D.. President. 


THE OAKWOOD SEMINARY 


Union Spr inge-ca-Cayuge Lake,N.Y¥. Endowed 
boarding school for boys and girls. College preparation. 
Strong Christian Faculty. Athletic field; tennis courts; 
coasting, skating and boating. Board and tuition, $250. 
WALTER HALLOCK WOOD, A. B., Prin. 


preparato 
MISSOURI, 


St. Charles Military Academy ¥!so0R! 
Twenty miles from St. Louis. Ideal home life. 
Lower School for small boys. Fine equipment. Teach- 
er for every ten boys. Beautifulcampus. All athletic 
sports. Healthfulness unexcelled. meals. Ad- 
dress COL. WALTER R. KOHR, PRESIDENT, Box 201. 
WABAN SCHOOL A teacher to every five boys. 
, School council elected by boys. 

New gymnasium. Physical director. Athletic sports 
carefully directed. Thorough training. Individual 
instruction. Rapid advancement. Manly at- 
mosphere. Send for catalogue. BOX 14 B. WABAN, MASS. 


NOBLE HILL Prin., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 


, SCHOO 
j | and olive groves of the foot- 


ANd CAMP and otizezrovesofthes 
eee fills. Prepares forcollege. 
New Buildings, steam heat, electric light. Fishing, hatiting, riding, cxnosing, 


iis. bookiet. W. W. PRICE, A. M. Prin. Lake Tahoe, California 


Ills. booklet. 


Summer and fall in the 
high mountains; winter 
andspringamidtheorange 


nearest |. 


These grommets make -very. 
nice rings of rope for playing quoits and, 
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/ Course in Scouting 


There is a growing interest all over t 
country in the organization of American B 
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esting things. 


VIPAA. 


ups and other improvised shelters. 
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boy’s education than Culver. 
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either college or business life. There is 
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only to that of West Point. 


artment as 
having held this honor for five years. 


Address, Tho Military Secretary, 
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“pi orcs en aoa CE 
Culver Introduces a Special 


Scouts, similar to the English Boy Scouts 
organized by General Baden-Powell. Culver 
is the first school to introduce a special course 
in scouting. It includes camping, camp cook- 
ing, observation,scouting games, bridge build- 
ing, first aid, signaling, and many other inter- 
The illustration shows the 
students preparing a meal and making wicki- 


No school offers better advantages for a 
Here the boys 
live a life that makes them strong and manly. 
The course offers thorough preparation for 


course in horsemanship for those who love 
horses. Culver’s military equipmentis second 
It is one of the 
military schools designated by the War De- 
‘distinguished institutions,’ 


Before choosing a boarding school for your boy, 
send for catalogue describing the course and pic- 
turing many scenes of the interesting life here. 


GLVER Military Academy 


Culver, Ind. 


Nites Lake Maxinkuckee) NS 
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Copyright rgr1o0. 
CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CULVER, IND. 
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HOWE SCHOOL 


Howe, Indiana 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 


] Every Boy Recites 
| Every Lesson 
Every Day 


Graduates admitted to 
leading colleges on cer- 
tificate. 

Estate of 150 acres. 

9 fine buildings. Thor- 
ough sanitation. 
Healthful country life. 
All athletic sports. 
Beautiful lakes. 


Separate School 
for Younger Boys 


For illustrated catalog 
ress 


d 
The Rev. J. H. McKENZIE, Rector, Box205 


Staunton Military Acadamy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


370 Boys from 45 States last ses- 
sion. Largest Private Academy 
in the South. Boys from 10 to 
20 years old prepared for the 
Jniversities, Government 
Academies, or Business. 


\ k 


\ ’ 


PER YEAR’ will pay 
Board, Tuition, Room, 
&c, at this famous 
Southern school. Students 
from many parts of the 
nion, Climate unexcelled. 
Fine health record. Limit 

to 250—apply early. If you will read the handsome 
catalogue you will want to attend school here. Write 
‘or free copy. Address so 

WHITSETT INSTITUTE, Whitsett, N. C. 


St. John’s Military Academy 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 


Boys prepared for College, East and West. Special 
Commercial Courses. All Athletic Sports; Rowing, Foot- 
ball, Baseball, Basketball, Tennis, Rifie Practice, Canoe- 
ing. Situated in the Lake Region of Southern Wisconsin; 
three hours’ ride from Chicago. For catalogue, address 

Dr. S. T. SMYTHE, President (File V). 
Chicago Office, 1515 Masonic Temple. 


A Real School 
For Real Boys 


Learn about a genuine Boy's School where the “grads” 
are just as loyal as the most enthusiastic Senior, where a 
fellow thrills with school spirit, has an equal chance to try 
for strong athletic teams (developed by 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 
teams), where he finds genuine home life combined with 
military features, — the equipment is complete and the 
grounds ample, The kind of school where the students are 
carefully prepared for manly success in College, Technical 
School or Business,—where the men in charge take a per- 
sonal interest in every boy, both in and out of classes. The 
kind of school you always are proud to call your ‘“Alma Mater.” 


Send for illustrated books, — you'll be interested, — and 
give us your parent’s address, 


MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 


Box 101, Morgan Park, Ill. 


Oldest and 


Largest in 
+ | Middle West 


| Wentworth 
| Military Academy 


Government Supervision. 
Highest rating by War Depart- 
ment, Infantry, Artillery and 
Cavalry Drills. Courses of 
study prepare for Universities, 
Government Academies or for 
Business Life. Accredited by 

- | North Central Association of 

_ | Schools and Colleges. Manual 
Training. Separate Depart- 
ment for small boys. 

For catalogue, address 


|] THE SECRETARY, Box W, Lexinaton, Mo, 


SCHOOL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


™ 
has prepared Boys for Col- 
jege and for Life, and to 
be Men, 

a 


For 117 Years. 


8 miles from the City. Mili- 
tary for discipline, control 
and carriage. Boys ex- 
pelled from other schools 
not received. Vicious boys 
removed as soon as dis- 
NOW LIVING OF THE 8™ H covered, We undertake to 
See AON SCE eel Form, but notto Reform, 
boys. Hazing and causing fagging excluded 
Very com- 


———— 
THE 30 ROBERT BINGHAM 


by our inviolable pledge of honor. 
plete catalogue sent on application. 


1793 COL.R.BINGHAM, R.F.D. 11 , Asheville, N.C. 1911 


Classed A by U. S. 


4 leading to degrees. 
=ly —jx~ ate work accepted at 
~~ college graduates. 


GERMANTOWN, OHIO (Near Dayton). 


instance now being enlarged 50%. 
S$. Army Officer detailed by Secretary of War. Target 
range unsurpassed. Camp and Record target practice at 
Camp Perry on Lake Erie. 
Also business and preparatory. Collegi- 


=9 2 <& MIAMI MILITARY nse 


War Department, and at its 
Commandant U. 


ee, 


be so 


ax 
PS 


Classical and scientific courses 


Eastern universities. 
Our catalog, describing and illustrating 


Large faculty of 


- school life at Miami Military, will interest any parent and every boy. 
Write today to Orvon Graff Brown, M. A,, Pres.. Germantown, Ohio. 


ox 67 


Leeation—A picturesque suburb of Cincin- 
nati, 1000 feet above sea level. A wholesome 
community near a great art and music center. 
Organization—Academic, military and phys- 
ical training departments. Specially equipped 
lower school for boys of 8 to 14 years. 


il 


CHAMBERLAIN HUNT ACADEMY 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Write for catalog to A. M. Henshaw, Commandant, Box 28, College Hill, Ohio 


Advantages—Only recommended boys taken. 
No hazing. One instructor to every nine boys. 
Certificates admit to colleges. 
Athletics—Completely equipped gymnasium. 
Splendid athletic field. All college sports 
under intelligent supervision. 


il 


PORT GIBSON, MISS. 


ear Historic Vicksburg—No malaria—Climate fine—Plant modern, with every convenience—Non 


N. 
Military—Thirty Years 


uccessful History—Endors 


by leading Educators—Graduates admitted to 


Universities without examination. $180 pays all expenses. [Illustrated catalog on request, 


1 "oil j n I nilworth, 
The College School ‘qiwort 
The boys’ school noted for its efficiency in college prepa- 
ration and all-round development. One teacher to each 
seven boys. Individual instruction. Over 70 per cent. of 
our boys return from year to year. Athletics. Catalogue. 
ALLEN H. CARPENTER, Headmaster, Box 624. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS SCHOOL 
4224 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Boarding 
and Day School fer Boys. A country school for boys 
with ample grounds. close to the University. Men 
teachers. Gymnasium. Athletic Field. 

ALFRED C. ARNOLD, Hdm. 


co 
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New Companies Organized 


MAPLE GROVE ATHLETIC COMPANY, No. 
123, Division of Michigan, Dowling, Mich, 
LITTLE ANNAMESSEX COMPANY, No. 14, 
Division of Maryland, Crisfield, Md. 

SILVER CITY ATHLETIC COMPANY, No. 25,. 
Division of Connecticut, Meriden, Conn. 

GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON COMPANY, 
No. 24, Division of Connecticut, Norwalk, 
Conn, 

LAKE JACKSON COMPANY, No. 19, Division 
of Alabama, Florala, Ala. 

ROBERT E. LEE COMPANY, No. 19, Division 
of Florida, Tallahassee, Fla. ’ 

MT. TACOMA COMPANY, No. 36, Division of 
Washington, Tacoma, Wash. 

WASHINGTON ATHLETIC COMPANY. No. 
35, Division of Washington, Lowell, Wash. 

LAMAR ATHLETIC COMPANY, No. 65, Divi- 
sion of Texas, Roxton, Texas, 


TRUE TO THE OLD GLORY COMPANY, No. 
144, Division of Ohio, Millersburg, Ohio, 

FOREST CITY COMPANY, No. 143, Division 
of Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. 

MONADNOCK MOUNTAIN COMPANY, No. 

: + yivision of New Hampshire, Peterboro, 


THE BOYS OF UNCLE SAM COMPANY, No. 
35, Division of Nebraska, Pender, Nebr. 
THE BIG SEVEN COMPANY, No. 124, Divi- 
. sion of Michigan, Metamora, Mich. 

STONY BROOK COMPANY, No. 41, Division 
of Massachusetts, Hyde Park, Mass. 

STARS AND STRIPES COMPANY, No. 72, 
Division of Indiana, Otwell, Ind. 

BLUE RIVER ATHLETIC COMPANY, No. 
73, Division of Indiana, Shelbyville, Ind. 
MAJOR ANDREW S. ROWAN COMPANY, 
No. 145, Division of Ohio, Struthers, Ohio. 
CLATSOP COMPANY, No. 38, Division of 
Oregon, Astoria, Oregon, 

MARION RIFLES COMPANY, No. 11, Division 
of South Carolina, Spartanburg, S. C. 
THE NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD COMPANY, 
tye Division of Rhode Island, Peace Dale, 
THE G. 0. ELLIS COMPANY, No. 125, Dit- 

* -sion of Michigan, Monroe, Mich. 
ATHENIAN ATHLETIC COMPANY, No. 103, 
- Division of Iowa, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
STAR OF THE GOLDEN WEST COMPANY, 
No. 10, Division of Utah, Eureka, Utah. 
BAY STATE COMPANY, No. 42, Division of 
Massachusetts, So. Ashburnham, Mass. 
RIVER EDGE COMPANY, No. 28, Division of 
New Jersey, River Edge, N. J. 

THE AMERICAN EAGLE ATHLETIC COM- 
PANY, No. 11, Division of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

OUAPAW TRAVELERS COMPANY, No. 18, 
Division of Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark. 

AMERICAN BOY COMPANY, No. 104, Divi- 
sion of Illinois, Bloomington, Ills. 

JAMES ROBERTSON AND JOHN SEVIER 
COMPANY, No. 15, Division of Tennessee, 
Bailey, Tenn, ‘ 

PROGRESSIVE COMPANY, No. 45, Division 
of Missouri, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Company News 


BAY STATE COMPANY No. 42, So. Ash- 
burnham, Mass., meets every Monday night at 
7:30 in the vestry of the People’s Church. 
After the business of the evening is transacted 
. the boys play games until 9 o’clock. Dues 
are 5c a month, and fines are 5c for smoking 
and 8e for being late to meetings. A con- 
stitution has been adopted and the charter 
nicely framed. The company numbers 13. 
MAJOR S. ROWAN COMPANY No. 145, 
Struthers, O., has elected officers as follows: 
William T. Jones, Capt.; Wallace Thompson, 
Vv. C.; Albert Clark, Sec. and Treas.; William 
Eisenbraun, Libn. Meetings will be held on 
Monday nights, and dues are 5c a week. 
Every member is to give a book to start the 
library. The company letterhead is adorned 
by. a tasteful cut of the captain. KU KLUX 
KLAN COMPANY No. 121, Saline, Mich., was 
organized in March and now has 16 members. 
The officers are Donald Burkhardt, Capt.; 
Harold Welter, V. C.; Ferman Clements, Sec.; 
and Edgar Guthard, Treas. A strawberry 
festival is to be held for the purpose of rais- 
ing money to decorate and furnish the club 
rooms. A gymnasium has been fitted up in a 
room over a store for which the boys pay $2 
amonth. The treasury contains $7. Meet- 
ings are held twice a month and the rooms 
are open Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday 
evenings. BLUE RIDGE CADETS No. 95, 
Glassport, Pa., have officers as follows: C. C. 
Schwerha, Capt.; Chas. Woods, V. C.; Ray- 
mond Randall, Treas.; Mont Smith, Sec.; 
Byron Hanlow, Marshal; Method Schwerha, 
Libn. The company has 19 members at pres- 
ént and more in prospect. June 23d was the 
first anniversary of the founding of the com- 
pany, and was appropriately celebrated by a, 
field day meet and a social in the evening. 
A number of good racers and quoit pitchers 
make lively sport in fleld day events, A 
baseball team has been organized and great 
things are expected of it. WORK AND WIN 
COMPANY No. 146, Findlay, O., has been 
organized and has elected the following offi- 
cers: Leo S. Rosencrans, Capt.; Ansel Eber- 
sole, V. C.; Jesse Kaiser, Sec.; Frank Wisely, 
Treas.; Harold Smith, Libn.; William Sawyer, 
Doorkeeper. Meetings are held on Friday 
evenings at the homes of the members. Base- 
ball and track teams have been organized, 
Dues are 10c a month. $3.25 has been ex- 
pended for necessities for the baseball team. 
The boys would like to correspond with other 
companies. JOHN C. CALHOUN COMPANY 
No. 10, Inman, S. C., has nine members and 
will soon organize an athletic club and give a 
play. They are intending to rent a room in 
which to hold their regular meetings. “ABE” 
LINCOLN COMPANY No. 86, Du Bois, Pa., 
has five new members and is doing nicely this 
summer. Officers are Eugene Schrum, Capt.: 
James Frey, ist V. C.; William Shaw, 2d V. 
C.; Irvin Shaw, Sec.; Edward Merris, Asst. 
Sec.; George Gearhart, Treas, The track 
team practices twice a week and promises to 
do good work. First Aid to the Injured 
instruction is being given by Mr. Thomas of 
the Y. M. Cc. A., and the following officers 
elected: Herbert Harries, Sergeant; Mahlon 
Gearhart, Corporal. The company will go 
camping July 19-29 at ‘‘Plum Bottom on the 
Susquehanna.” Naturally, they are expecting 
to have a glorious time. MANALAPAN LAKE 
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The Order of The American Boy 


A National Non-Secret Society for American Boys 
Under the Auspices of “‘The American Boy” 


OBJECT: 
The Cultivation of Manliness in Muscle, Mind, and Morals 


"THE object more definitely stated: To promote mutual and helpful friendship 
among boys; to give wider circulation to high class boy literature; to cultivate 


in boys, 
Enialloctual 


and moral lines; to cultivate purity of 


hysical, mental, and moral courage, and develop them along social, 


language and actions; to dis- 


courage idleness and encourage honest sport and honest work; to cherish and 
emulate the examples of great and good men; to inculcate lessons of patriotism 
and love of country; to prepare boys for good citizenship; to cultivate reverence 
for the founders of our country, and to stimulate boys to all worthy endeavor. 


Boys desiring to organize Companies may obtain a pamphlet 


from us containing directions. 


COMPANY. No. 25, Jamesburg, N. J., has 10 
members and $10 in the treasury. They have 
a large tent and expect to go camping in July. 
Dues are 20c a month. Officers are Stanley 
Jernee, Capt.; J. Everitt Parton, V. C.; Vin- 
eent Roland, Treas.; Perry Smith, Sec.; Willis 
McClenaghan, Libn. They are all interested 
in military drill and are doing nicely... CHI- 
CAGO COMPANY No. 99, Chicago, Ill, is 
very prosperous. Their letter-head consists 
of a neat rubber stamp donated by a mem- 
ber’s father. On the first line is “Order of 
the American Boy’? and on the second line 
“Chicago Company No. 99.” The library con- 
tains 27 books and the treasury $2.03. The 
charter has been framed and a pennant pur- 
chased. The boys have been given the use of 
a very nice club room in one of the member's 
homes. As soon as sufficient money has accu- 
mulated in the treasury, it will be expended 
for uniforms. The boys hope to receive about 
$50 for raffiing a Morris chair. The captain 
of this company wishes to hear from other 
captains. Address, Jean EHiler, 331 N. Austin 
Ave. MONADNOCK COMPANY No. 13, 
Peterboro, N. H., now numbers 15 members. 
A social was held at their hall recently, the 
features of the evening being phonographiec 
and piano selections, after which all enjoyed 
marching and the social was closed by the 
company yell and the singing of ‘‘America.” 
The hall which the boys use is beautifully 
situated near the river and is decorated with 
pennants and flags. They also have the use 
of a pianows HARDWARE CITY COMPANY 
No. £2, New Britain, Conn., is well under way 
and has a total of 10 members. The treasury 
contains $3.18. Dues are 25c a month and 
there is also a list of fines which must occa-~ 
sionally be resorted to. Counsel Charles 
Miller started a checker tournament and of- 
fered a prize to the winner of the most games, 
the prize being a watch fob with the Y, M. C. 
A. monogram engraved on it. <A library has 
been started. An enjoyable social evening 
was spent not long ago at the home, of Vice- 
Captain Arthur Sampson, a much appreciated 
feature being the punch provided by Arthur's 
mother. 1909 DAKOTA COMPANY No. 18, 
Brookings, S. D., had a costume party recently 
at the home of the secretary, and a most 
pleasant evening was spent in playing games, 
reading, ete., and in doing justice to the 
refreshments, The members of this company 
are enthusiastic tennis players, and there is a 
merry war for the championship of the club. 
At the semi-annual election the following 
officers were elected: Conrad Hoff, Capt. 
(re-elected); Harold Hoover, V. ; Hara 
Hyde, Sec.; Ray Atkinson, Libn. GEN’L 
ST. CLAIR COMPANY No. 137, Celina, O., 
held its semi-annual election recently with the 
following result: Clarence Swallow, Capt.; 
Martin Schmidt, Sec. and Treas. The boys 
are going camping soon, having built a 16- 
foot rowboat at a cost of $8 to use on Lake 
Mercer. AMERICAN BOY DAY will be cele- 
brated on July 4th. The captain wishes to 
correspond with other captains. Address him 
at 304 W. Logan St. HORATIO ALGER JR. 
ATHLETIC COMPANY No. 9, De Ridder, La., 
now numbers 14. They have moved into a 
large brick building for which they pay $6 a 
month. Dues are 50c a month, and a fee of 
$1 is charged for joining the company. The 
treasury contains $8.60 after the purchase of 
various athletic goods. Mr. C. L. Carter has 
been chosen as a counselor and _ financial 
backer. ST. JOE RIVER COMPANY No. 65, 
Bristol, Ind., has elected the following officers 
at its second semi-annual election: Norvin 
Dausman, Capt. (re-elected); Everette Virgil, 
V. C.: Ralph Neher, Sec.; Kessler Shamory, 
Asst. Sec.; Harold Sullivan, Treas.; Millard 
Weils, Libn.; Mrs. Geo. Milburn, Counselor. 
The boys intend to secure a club room and 
install a gymnasium. The library contains 35 
books, There is left in the treasury $7.44 
after buying ice cream for a party. STAR 
OF THE GOLDEN WEST COMPANY No. 10, 
Eureka, Utah, meets each Thursday at the 
Baptist Church, where they have two good 
rooms. They have a baseball team and will 
soon organize a football team. They also 
hope to have a good athletic club. Dues are 
25c a month, and fines 10c for smoking or 
drinking upon report of two members, and 5c 
for being absent three meeting nights in 


It is sent for a 2-cent stamp 


succession without a reasonable excuse, Offi- 
cers are Ray Thompson, Capt.; Harold Shriner, 
Vv. C.; John Hanley, Sec.; Francis Holland, 
Treas. THE ORDER OF THE EMPIRE 
STATE COMPANY No. 109, Matteawan, N. 
Y., have favored us with three tasteful post- 
ecards showing the scenes of their recent out- 
ing at Mount Beacon, N. Y. They were 
having a most enjoyable time. 


Pluck Against 
Strength 


(Continued from page 316) 
ie to camp some time tomorrow morn- 
n 


Frank and Peter ate their lunch before 
they pushed ahead but the continual 
strain was beginning to tell on them, so 
when they ate their supper they decided 
to get some sleep and not go on until 
late. This time the fire was extinguished 
as no callers were wanted and the clock 
was set for two o’clock and muffled, as 
they did not know how near some of the 
others might be. Before they dropped to 
sleep two canoes passed, but it was too 
dark to make out who the occupants were. 

The last quarter of the moon saw two 
tired and sleepy boys come shivering from 
warm blankets and, without a word, step 
into their canoe and start down the river. 
The moon watched them for awhile and 
then went her way and left them in 
darkness. Once, in the~ darkness, the 
canoe struck something and nearly cap- 
sized; after that they were very careful. 

“Did you ever see anything so black?” 
asked Peter. “How many fires have we 
passed, do you think?” 

“Six,” answered Frank. 

“Well, there’s the seventh just ahead. 
There must have been a bunch of boats 
passed us in the first part of the night.’ 

Soon the east grew gray, and it was 
easier to see so they went on with re- 
newed energy. The morning mists arose 
from the river and raced and whirled like 
a mill-stream until the boys grew dizzy 
from watching them. Then the sun came 
out and chased away the mists and made 
the trees and grass sparkle and the river 
flash with dazzling brightness. The two 
weary boys did not notice the beauty of 
the morning much except to realize that 
the sun felt warm and gave them fresh 
courage. With arms that seemed to crack 


when moved and fingers that slipped on 
the paddles, they struggled on. 
Half an hour later Frank dropped his 


“Here, You Young 
Cubs, I Want to 
Shake Hands with 
You.” 


The American Boy 
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paddle in the river and they lost some 
time in recovering it. “It’s no use,” he 
said, ‘I’m all in.” Peter did not answer 
for a moment—he was gazing steadily 
ahead. “I believe,” he stared. “It is! 
Frank! There is the camp. I can see 
some of the tents. I know where we are 
now; just beyond here the river widens 
and there is the island. Can’t you see the 
tents?” 

“Sure I can,” said Frank, and he picked 
up his wet paddle and straightened up. 
“Now we will drop into our regular stroke 
and come in as if it was easy. Listen!” 

Far away someone was singing. “That’s 
Jim,” said Peter. “He always sings that 
when he’s feeling good.’’ The sound of 
the singing behind and the sight of the 
tents in front of them gave them new 
strength; away they went, forgetting the 
ache in their backs, 

“Hi-yi,” came a yell from _ behind. 
Though neither of the boys turned they 
knew that they were seen and that the 
rest of the distance would be a hard 
fight; notwithstanding the good lead they 
knew that they were no match for the 
men who were now using every ounce of 
their strength. “Faster,” demanded 
Frank, then, speaking between each stroke 
as he swung his paddle forward, ‘‘Pete,— 
we can’t—be beaten—now, just—-think— 
of that—canoe. We—want it.” Faster 
and faster the little boat shot forward. 
There was only a very short distance 
more, now. They could see the men on 
the dock who were to judge the race, 
they were jumping up and down and 
shouting * encouragement to the _ boys. 
“Come on,” they yelled, “You can make it; 
come on; they can’t catch you; come on, 
come on!” 

_“Hi-yi.” came from behind. Nearer this 

time, Much nearer. “Hi-yi, we're coming, 
kids. We're coming, you can’t do it, 
we've almost got you. Hi-yi.” Jim and 
Ned were working hard and their long 
arms gave them great advantage over the 
boys. They reached far forward. caught 
the water with their paddles and shoved 
the light canoe ahead at a speed that 
seemed almost impossible. Nearer and 
nearer they came; gaining rapidly; now 
they were just behind; now they were 
abreast. Then they began to go ahead. 
The boys did not know that they were 
tired, they had forgotten the long miles 
that had been traveled in the night; they 
knew only that they were being beaten. 
With a final effort they kept their canoe 
even for a few short moments, then they 
were gradually left behind, still fighting, 
unwilling to give up. There was consider- 
able open water between the boats, when 
suddenly, without warning, as Jim put all 
of his weight on his paddle it snapped 
short off at the blade, throwing him on 
is side. Ned leaned far over, balancing 
the little craft. ‘Quick,” he said, “Get 
the other paddle, it’s in the bottom some- 
where.” 

“Hang it! It’s under everything. Here, 
Ned, lift that roll of blankets. I can’t 
get it out,” cried Jim. 

The boys saw the accident; on they 
came, shouting. They passed Jim and 
Ned, still struggling to free the extra 
paddle from the bottom of the boat. Fifty 
feet ahead the white flag was waving that 
marked the finish, a little beyond was the 
dock where the judges were still jump- 
ing and shouting. ‘“Hi-yi,” yelled Jim, 
and they knew he was once more swing- 
ing a paddle, but the white flag was very 
near now. Their breath came in gasps but 
above the sound of their breathing and 
above the shouting of the judges they 
could hear the ripple of the water under 
the bow of the canoe, just behind. The 
white flag was coming nearer, just a lit- 
tle way ahead. From the corners of their 
eyes they saw the bow of the canoe as it 
gained on them; then they could see Ned, 
reaching ahead and swinging back; they 
would be beaten after all. BANG!” went 
the little cannon on the dock; the white 
flag seemed to fly past and their canoe 
nearly grazed the pole that held it. They 
had won! 

Peter sat very still as Frank guided the 
boat to the landing. They were too tired 
to shout, though there was no need of it 
for the judges were doing enough of that 
and Ned and Jim joined them. The boys 
stepped on to the dock where every one 
wanted to shake hands with them, then 
they staggered to a grassy bank and 
dropped down. Jim came_ running up. 
“Here, you young cubs,” he cried. I 
want to shake hands with. you, I haven't 
had a chance yet. Where did you pass 
us anyway?” Solemnly, the “cubs” shook 
hands. Then Peter leaned against a tree 
and stretched out his legs. “Now, Jim,” 
he said, “you and Ned cook us one big 
breakfast.” 

And they did. 


ia 
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Balancing Flying Machines 


The balancing of a flyer may seem at 
first thought, to be a very simple mat- 
ter, yet almost every experimenter had 
found in this the one point which he 
could not satisfactorily master, says 4 
writer in the Century magazine. Many 
different methods were tried. Some ex- 
perimenters placed the center of gravity 
far below the wings, in the belief that 
the weight would naturally seek to re- 
main at the lowest point. It was true 
that, like the pendulum, it tended to 
seek the lowest point; but, also, like the 
pendulum, it tended to oscillate in a man- 
ner destructive to all stability. 

A more satisfactory system, especially 
for lateral balance, was that of arrang- 
ing tne wings in the shape of a broad V, — 
to form a dihedral angle, with the cen- 
ter low and the wing tips elevated. In 
theory his was an automatic system, but 
in practice it had two serious defects. 
First, it tended to keep the machine os- 
cillating and, second, its usefulness was 
restricted to calm air. 
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For the Boys to Make | 


Edited and Illustrated by JOHN L. DOUGHENY 


All letters concerning this. department must be addressed to The American Boy, 
Detroit, Mich., and should contain a stamped self-addressed envelope to insure reply 


Camping Conveniences 


almost endless variety of ideas 


N 
could be applied to the yearly camp- 
ing trip. I have pictured here some 


things that will cost you absolutely 

nothing to try and which may prove con- 
venient and serviceable, 

Number I shows a simple way of set- 


ting up a bed. All you have to carry with 
you is a blanket sewed together at the 
ends or a large sack. The forked stakes 
and poles you can pick up any place. This 
type of bed is comfortable and requires 
no work. 


An Aeroplane Model 


So many boys throughout the country 
are interested in aeroplanes that I thought 
this little model would give them a chance 
to experiment practically and test some 
of the knowledge they have picked up. 
The principles of flying are really simple 
when understood and tne wonder is that 
they were not discovered long ago. We 
always knew that a large piece of paper, 
or any flat object of considerable area, 
would present so much surface to the air, 
if kept in a horizontal position, that it 
could not fall rapidly. The trick was to 
make one or more flat surfaces or planes, 
as they are now called, and balance them 
so nicely that they 
would maintain their 
position parallel to the 
ground. The Wright 
brothers accomplished 
this in some of their 
earlier models and 
were able to. glide 
slowly down from hills, 
sometimes alighting a 
half mile from_ the 


starting point. Thus 
encouraged beyond 
their fondest hopes 


they went further and 
added devices to their 
machine that enabled 
them to tilt the wings 
or planes to any de- 
sired angle, retarding 
the downward motion 
at will. 

As a boat is forced 
through the water by 
the screw wheel in 
the rear, so an air 
craft may be made to 
move forward by 4 
similar propeller. The 
only thing that re- 
mained was to pro- 
vide some force _ to 
drive the propeller 
that would be light 
enough to be practical. 
The Wright brothers 
searched about until 
they found an engine 
light enough for their 
purpose and their ef- 
forts to fly soon be- 
came successful. 

The toy pictured 
here depends for its 
buoyancy on the same 
principles that govern 
all successful aero- 
planes. The planes 
prevent it from fall- 
ing quickly, the wheel 
drives it. In making 
itl want to emphasize 
the fact that you need 
not have any mech- 
anical genius. If you 
have never made any- 
thing try this and see 
what fun you have 
been missing. 

First get the long 
stick or spine. It 
should be one quarter 
inch square and 
must be light and 
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The second sketch shows a method of 
baking bread. Get a green branch and 
peel off the bark, making one end pointed. 
The sharp end is driven six inches into 
the ground at a point five or six feet away 
from the fire. Mix up your dough, flatten 
it out and cut into strips. Twist the 
strip in a. spiral around the end of the 
peeled stick and hold it as close to the 
fire as you wish by bend- 
ing it down. 

Three is a device used 
for elimbing trees. It is 
simply a piece of strong 
wire twisted to the shape 
shown. The foot rests in 
the small loop or stirrup 
and the climber encircles 
the tree with his arms in 
the usual way. The wire 
will be easily drawn up 
but it sticks going down 
and provides a foot rest. 
It is a pioneer device of 
inestimable value on ac- 
count of its simplicity. 
Any one can climb a tree 
with one. 

Seven shows one way to 
do your camp cooking. By 
building your fire under 
the spreading branch of a 
tree you are assured of a 
good support to hang your 
pots from. All you need to 
utilize the idea is plenty of 
wire, for sometimes the 
limbs may be higher than 
the one in the cut appears. 

The fourth is one of the 
best. It is a lantern made 
with a fruit jar and a can- 
dle. One piece of wire 
twisted into the proper 
shape furnishes a candle 
holder and bail to carry it 
with. The zinc top of the 
jar must be punched full 
of holes to admit air to the 
candle. Right under the 
top kinks or twists are put 
in the wire so that it will 
not pull through when be- 
ing carried. In unscrew- 
ing the jar top the whole 
device turns. The candle 
may be lifted out at will. 
This home-made lantern is 
serviceable and trustwor- 
thy. It is also safe and 
easily carried. 

The last two sketches 
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re represent the use that may 
be made of a pail. With a 
cover on as in 5 it becomes an oven. Fill 


it with the article you want to bake and 
cover with coals. The last is a camp 
warmer. It consists of a pail full of hot 
stones. 
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straight grained. I know of nothing 
better for the purpose than a piece of 
white or cork pine. Each plane is 12 
inches long and 6 inches wide. To 
make them you will need four pieces 
of rattan each 20 inches long. You can 
get it at factories where baby carriages 
and reed chairs are manufactured or you 
can obtain some from an old piece of fur- 
niture. To make one plane you use two 
pieces bent to a “U” shape and fastened 
together at the ends by wrapping with 
thread, as shown in Fig. 6. Nail the planes 
to the 27 inch stick with small brads, The 
planes are covered with light cloth. It 
may be stitched on or glued. Pull it tight 
enough to make tke planes curve slightly 
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Just the Knife 
A Boy Wants 


Every boy needs a good knife, 
but every boy does not know how 
to buy agood knife. Even grown- 


ups get fooled occasionally. 
For this reason we have markedall 


_ KEEN 


KUTTER 


Knives and Cutlery * 


with the KEEN KUTTER trade-mark. When you find this mark on a knife, 
there is just the kind of knife you want—the kind that gives good service, 
The steel in KEEN KUTTER knives is the finest kind of cutlery steel made. 
The temper is absolutely true, and that means a keen edge that will stay sharp, 
Prices range from 25c to $3.50 each. 
Your dealer will give back your money if you are not satisfied. 
“The Recollection of Quality remains long 
after the price is forgotten.” 
Trade-mark Registered. —E,. C. SIMMONS. 
If you do not find KEEN KUTTER knives 
at your dealer's, write us. 


c SIMMONS 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S, A. 


upward at the ends. To the rear end of 
the spine we now attach a strip of tin 
bent and fixed on, as shown in “C” Fig, 2. 
Next cut a strip of tin to the shape and 
size of Fig..3. Slit it as shown in “D” 
and “E” in Fig. 4, bending over to make 
fast to the wire key as in Fig. 5. The rub- 
ber band “A” in Fig. 2 is fastened to the 
wire “B‘ in Fig. 2. This cut shows the 
whole arrangement very clearly, As might 
be expected the end that has the fixtures 
on will be considerably heavier than the 
other so to balance up we put a spool or 
knob on the fore end. The best way to do 
this is to put a common spool on and if it 
proves too light wrap wire around it until 
the aeroplane will balance nicely when 
suspended from the ceiling with a thread 
tied to the center. 

To use the toy you twist the wheel 
around until you have it as tight as the 
rubber Dand will stand and then toss it 
into the air releasing the tension at the 
same time. It will ascend to a good 
height and then glide gracefully to the 
ground. 

I believe the drawings will answer any 
question you care to ask but I will wel- 
come a letter or card from you. 
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Popular Science 


(Continued from page 314) 


perfect safety an amateur may capsize his 
boat or carry away masts and rigging. 
In sailing before the wind as in Fig. 6, 
sreat care must be used, for many boats 
have a decided tendency to “yaw" or 
swing wildly from side to side in this 
position. If care is not used under such 
conditions the boat may jibe with serious 
results or the sail may “kick up” and be- 
come unmanageable and wind itself 
around the mast or break away entirely. 
If a boat shows a tendency to yaw when 
sailing before the wind it is best to 
sail partly side to, or with the wind 
over the quarter (fig. 4) and go about 
as described above every little while and 
in this way tack down the wind instead 
of trying to sail directly before it. This 
is known as “wearing ship” and although 
a good sailor can safely jibe a boat in 
a stiff wind it is far better to take no 
chances. If it does become necessary to 
jibe, it should be done by hauling in the 
sheet rapidly until the boom swings over 
to the other side and then pay out the 
sheet smoothly and quickly so that there 
is no jerk or sudden pull as the wind 
swings the sail over. If there is much 
wind it is also a good plan to lower the 
peak of the sail before jibing. In sailing 
before the wind it is of great importance 
to have your boat ballasted or “trimmed” 
properly. If the weight is too far for- 
ward she will “yaw” or swing about badly 
and will be hard to steer and handle and 
will be really dangerous if there is a 
brisk wind and sea. Too much weight 
near the stern will also result in difficult 
handling but is not so bad as the forward 
weight. As a rule the weight should be 
so distributed as to bring the boat a little 
deeper aft than forward and while the 
effect of poor trim is more apparent when 
sailing before the wind it is really a 
great disadvantage when tacking also. The 
figures in diagram Fig. 7 will show about 
how a boat's sails should be trimmed for 
sailing with the wind in various quarters. 
A, shows the boat sailing against the 
wind or “close-hauled”; B, with wind for- 
ward of the beam; C, with wind abeam; 
D, with wind abaft the beam; E, with 
wind on the quarter, and F, with wind 
astern or sailing free. Remember that a 
boat’s sheets can be trimmed flatter in 
light winds and smooth water than in 
rough seas and heavy winds and that 
most boats will sail nearer the wind with 
full sail than when reefed. As soon 
as the wind freshens so that the 
boat tips down or “keels over” to any 
great extent, or if a squall or storm is 
likely to come up, the sail should be 
reefed without delay. This may be done 
either by anchoring or while “laying to.” 
In either case bring the boat into the 
wind, drop the peak of the sail or par- 
tially lower it and bring the boom amid- 
to the boom with a short piece of line 


called a “reef earing’’ then pass the ear- 


ing of the cringle on the leech (after 
edge of sail) (B fig. 8) through the eye 
in boom and stretch the foot of sail as 
taut as you can and tie it securely. When 
this is done roll up the bottom of sail 
neatly and tie all the reef points (C fig. 9) 
tightly with good square or reef knots, 
around bottom of sail as shown in fig. 9. 
The sail may then be hoisted and unless 
the wind is very stiff your boat will be 
able to carry the reefed sail with safety. 
Most boats have two or more sets of 
reef points and if necessary a second reef 
may be taken over the first. Then if the 
wind dies out, the second reef may be 
shaken out and later the first. If taken 
unawares in a sudden squall or puff, the 
peak of sail may be dropped and thus 
the size of sail reduced very quickly. In 
case you are caught out in a severe blow 
or thunder storm, where there is plenty 
of room and you cannot anchor, you may 
ride out the blow by means of a drag 
or sea anchor. This is easily made by 
tying oars, old sails, cushions, or in fact, 
any objects that will float, on the end of a 
line and passing it over the bows of 
your boat. This serves as a drag on the 
boat, and keeps her head to sea and 
wind. Remember never to make your 
sheet fast even in the pleasantest weath- 
er. Hold it in your hand, or take a turn 
around a cleat so that it may be eased 
off instantly in case of puffs or squalls. 
In puffy weather it is best to ease off 
the sheet and bring the boat into the wind 
a trifle as each puff comes along and 
bring her back to her course and haul in 
the slack of sheet as they pass. Many 
a boat has been upset and many lives lost 
by making a sheet fast. As long as sheet 
and sails are free a boat cannot be upset 
by any ordinary wind, for it then will 
shake free and offer but little surface to 
the wind. In bad weather keep as near 
the bottom of the boat as possible and 
keep to windward of the tiller. Always 
have sheets, halliards and all ropes free 
from tangles and neatly coiled so they 
can run freely in case of need. Nothing 
is more dangerous than to have a tangle 
of ropes and gear in the bottom of a boat. 
Always keep steerage way on a boat if 
possible and in case of doubt be on the 
safe side and reef, anchor, or get to land 
as soon as possible. Never go out with- 
out oars, water and compass (except on 
small lakes or rivers. Never sail strange 
waters without a chart or pilot. Remem- 
ber that when tacking, a boat on the star- 
board tack (with wind from right hand 
side) has the right of way over a boat 
on the port tack (wind from left side). 
Avoid breakers, rapids, tide-rips and 
whirls. Keep your eyes to windward and 
watch out for squalis, puffs and storms. 
Never try to tack or go about in the face 
of a heavy wave, wait until a “smooth” 
comes. -Remember that a boat may al- 
ways be helped about with an oar. In 
rough water watch out that the boom 
does not catch in a sea and “trip’’ when 
running free; this may be avoided by 
trimming in sail and bringing boat on the 
wind slightly, or by reefing. Always 
stand to windward of a sail when reefing. 
Never luff a boat in bad weather so as 
to lose way; better ease the sheet a little 
for if way is lost you may quickly upset 
when you try to get her on the wind 
again. A boat will steer easier before 
the wind with centreboard up. If sailing 
in heavy seas that threaten to come over 
the stern, a pail, or a couple of oars, 
towed behind will break the seas, or oil 
dropped over will help. Be cautious 
when passing in the lee of a large boat 
or island, the wind may come quick and 
strong when passed. Never try to sail 
near a moving steamer to “feel the 
swells.” Never leave the tiller when sail- 
ing, or jump about. Never sit on the 
gunwale or climb the mast. Never let 
clothing, sails, or rope, trail overboard. 
Never trust a squall or thunder storm. 
Never sail in fog. Never lose your head 
or get nervous and if you are capsized 
try to crawl] up on the side or bottom of 
your boat and she will keep you afloat. 
If you strike a rock or snag do not get 
frightened and leave the boat until you 
are sure she is sinking. A coat, hat, 
piece of sail or any other object may be 
stuffed into a hole and a boat worked to 
land even when badly stoven in. 
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Ingenuity That Paid a Handsome Return 


peering intently into the machin- 

ery, echoed the words of his fath- 

er. “Fifty dollars for just a little 
fixing. That’s likely all there is wrong 
about it. Maybe some little screw needs 
tightening; for there is certainly a screw 
loose somewhere. The one that tightens 
it. gets father’s fifty dollars.” 

In a very impressive way the situation 
appealed to the boy. There, right before 
him, among a half-hundred little wheels 
and mechanisms, assembled together for 
tying a knot, in°a space no larger than 
his own head, was a worn-out or im- 
properly adjusted part that was causing 
the self-binder to leave fully two-thirds 
of the bundles in his father’s wheat field 
unbound. To discover the one or the 
other, and to replace or adjust a part, 
was to earn fifty dollars. 

Fifty dollars! It was enough, he 
thought, to buy him a first-class shot- 
gun, and some to spare. 

“I wish I was an expert,” Frank said, 
eagerly. “It wouldn’t take me ten min- 
utes to find the trouble—if I was a real 
one, not like ‘Monkey Wrench.’ ” 

Frank was thinking of the self-styled 
machinists who had come out during the 
present season to put the binding ma- 
chinery of his father’s reaper in order. 
They all had not only failed, but con- 
vinced Mr. Truman that their knowledge 
of the machinery was rather limited. 
“Monkey Wrench,” as Frank and his 
father had dubbed one of them, made 
himself doubly ridiculous by walking in- 
to the field with a pipe-fitter’s monkey 
wrench as his only tool. A com- 
pound microscope would have been 
more serviceable. 

In spite of Mr. Truman’s efforts, 
since the beginning of the cutting 
harvest, he had not been able to se- 
cure a competent expert to put his 
machine in working condition. The 
local dealer had brought each one 
of the so-called experts out to the 
farm; and Mr. Truman had allowed 
them to overhaul the binder, al- 
though he was convinced by the 
way they went to work that they 
were only traveling salesmen who 
thought themselves called upon to 
assume a knowledge of the machine 
they represented and an ability to 
repair’ it. The last one of the six 
was in the field that morning, but 
had gone away leaving the binder 
working worse, if anything, than be- 
fore. 

At quitting time this evening it 
was throwing off a larger number 
of unbound bundles than at any 
time during the harvest. Mr. Tru- 
man had unhitched his four-horse 
team in great discouragement. 

As the animals started alone to 
the house, the farmer turned and 
gazed steadily over the forty-acre 
expanse of standing wheat, plowed 
by the wind with moving furrows 
as though it were liquid gold. But 
the scene af beauty was hardly 
what he was looking at, or even 
thinking about. He was _ noticing 
that the golden hue of the wheat 
field was fast changing to a dry 
husk color. Near at his feet he saw 
that many stalks of grain had de- 
spaired of longer standing up, and, 
“knuckling’’ down with their heads 
on the ground, were yielding up the 
yellow berries. The dry rasping of 
the stalks together as they moved in 
the wind sounded, to the farmer’s 
experienced ears, ominous for the 
safety of the too-ripe grain. 

“If it had worked as it ought to,” 
he said, “there wouldn’t be much of 
that field standing now. I’d give the 
prettiest fifty-dollar check I ever 
wrote to anyone who will make that 
machine work like it used to.” 

He started to the house, with 
bowed head and wiping his face with 
his large red handkerchief. 

But Frank, who had left off 
shocking to assist his father at un- 
hitching, remained at the machine. 

After regarding the troublesome 
knotting machinery for several min- 
utes, he pulled the trip which re- 
leased it, and, turning it by hand, ; 
bound the half-bundle of grain that re- 
mained in the machine, watching closely 
the complete performance of tying and 
cutting the twine. 

It was not a revelation to him. His 
curiosity had prompted him to do the 
same thing many times before. When 
this same machine, unlike any he had 
ever seen, was first brought home two 
years ago, he was not content until he 
had understood perfectly its intricate 
mechanisms. 

_ Tripping it again, he gave the binder 
another turn, holding the twine down 
with his hand to take the place of the 
bundle. The machine tied a perfect knot, 
which Frank examined closely. Both 
ends,of the twine were fairly caught, 
making an unyielding band. 

“I'd just like to catch.it missing one,” 
he said as he swung the bundle carrier 
around and hooked it out of his way. 
“Then I could tell how she does it.” 

For nearly an hour he worked at the 
machine, binding bands and _ carefully 
watching the three mechanical fingers as 
they grasped the twine at the proper 
time and tied the knot, in order that he 
might catch it in the act. But he was 
disappointed. It did not miss a single 
time. 

He even tried turning it with the chain 
that the machinery might have the same 
speed as when drawn by horses. But no 
matter how fast he turned it, the bands 
came out securely tied. After blistering 
and begriming his hands on the rough 
links of the chain, he gave up the plan. 

He glanced at the sun, which. told him 
plainly that supper was awaiting him at 
the farm house. He was about to de- 
spair. 

Then, as if to make one more attempt 
to discover the trouble, he stepped over 
to a bundle of loose grain and picked up 
the short piece of twine thrown off with 
it, but which the machine had failed to 
fasten around the bundle. He gathered 
a dozen of them from the near-by wind- 
rows, carefully inspecting each one. They 
all had a well-made knot in one end. 
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“IT see,” he said, confidently, ‘the 
other end slips out before it’s tied.” 
He glanced at the sun again, and 


quickened his speed as he walked to the 
binder. In rapid succession he bound a 
half-dozen more bundles. He noticed that 
the holder of the end of the twine seemed 
to grasp it firmly while the knot was 
being tied; that it turned.after each knot 
was tied to grip anew the free end after 
a band was cut off; that the needle put 
the twine fairly within the grasp of the 
holder; and that the holder itself yielded 
sufficiently each time a knot was tied 
and gave’ it the necessary amount of 
slack. There seemed to be not the slight- 
est reason why one end of the twine 
should escape without being tied. 

He was completely baffled. He could 
not see why it should miss tying a knot, 
nor could he see why it should not miss 
when turned by hand as well as when 
working regularly. 

Then he reflected that in all the trials 
he had given it, the twine had been held 
down but lightly to allow the band to be 
tied. “One of those fat bundles of wheat 
pulls harder,’ he thought, “when com- 
pressed to make the bundle, than when I 
hold it loose in my hand.” 

“Look at that sun!” he exclaimed. “I’ve 
been here nearly two hours. Just once 


more, and me for the chores and sup- 
per!” 

Grabbing savagely at the trip that re- 
leased the binding machinery, 


with one 


“I Got Something to Put the 
Fixings to it!” 


vigorous thrust of his right arm against 
the projecting iron arms of the binder he 
gave it impulse enough to send it com- 
pletely through the operation of making 
a band, while pulling many pounds on 
the twine with his left hand. But be- 
fore the machinery had stopped with a 
jerk at the completion of its work, the 
twine yielded. When the knife had cut 
the other end, Frank held in his hand a 
short piece of twine with a knot in one 
end, precisely like those found with 
every loose, bundle. , 

He tried it again, but that time the 
holder held the twine securely. But he 
could not be easily turned from follow- 
ing this hopeful lead. This, and the late- 
ness of the hour, combined to make him 
desperately enthusiastic. 

In rapid succession he turned out a 
dozen or more bands, of which, by pulling 
strenuously on the twine, he contrived 
to make it miss about half. 

On the next trial he watched the holder, 
a little flat wheel with notches on its 
edge to catch the twine and wedge it 
securely in the deep iron groove that 
fitted over half of the wheel as it turned. 

As he pulled the twine the little wheel 
slipped backwards, and the twine escaped 
from where it had been wedged into the 
groove by the forward turning of the 
wheel. 

“Oh, I see!” he said, joyfully. 

It took but a minute to see now the 
seat of the whole trouble. The backward 
turning of the wheel, when under a strain 
from the pulling twine, allowed the twine 
- escape before it was tied by the knot- 
er. 

But why should it be pulled backwards 
at times and not at others. That was 
fied A mysterious, but only for a short 

me. 

Examining the holder-wheel from all 
sides, he discovered on the under. side, 
partly concealed by dirt and_ grease, 
something he had never noticed before. 
It was a little mechanical ‘“dog’’ which 
fitted into a ratchet of the holder-wheel 
to prevent it from turning backwards. 

At a glance Frank saw that the screw- 


' his rear. 


bolt which held the dog had loosened 
This gave it enough play 
to work clear of the ratchets, which. it 
did about half of the time, with the re- 
sult that the holder-wheel turned back- 


several turns. 


wards, causing the twine to escape and 
the bundle to be thrown off loose. 

Frank almost jumped for the screw- 
driver. But when he attempted to tight- 
en the screw he discovered that it had 
been loose so long that the working of 
the dog up:and down had worn the ex- 


posed threads until the screw could not} 


be turned and tightened. But he did not 


despair, 
“A new screw! That’s the dope!” he 
shouted. “Hurray! Fifty dollars!” Then, 


picking up, his hat, he dashed out of the 
field on a run to the house. 

He fully intended to go to the village, 
a distance of nearly four miles, that 
evening; but his father reproved him 
slightly for remaining so long in the field 
and neglecting the chores, and his big 
sister, Ora, was inclined to scold him 
good-naturedly for keeping her waiting 
on the supper dishes. Not caring further 
to ruffle the household, and because it 
was late when he had finished the chores, 
he postponed the trip to the village until 
morning. 

In the meantime, and during the night, 
his confidence in the efficacy of his plan 
of making the binder work had cooled 
not a little. The binding machinery was 
as complicated as a clock. What he had 
discovered might prove to be only a small 
part of the trouble. At any rate, he 
thought it best to keep it all to himself. 


Nevertheless, he persuaded his mother 
the next morning that she was expecting 
important mail, and his father that he 
would be back from town in time to be- 
gin shocking as soon as enough grain 
was cut for him to work on. 

On his way to the village he met Burns, 
the local implement dealer, driving into 
the country, accompanied by a corpulent, 
city-bred gentleman. 

“How’s that binder working?” Burns 
asked, stopping his horse. “Is it bucking 
yet?” / 

Frank, divining at once the reason for 


the stranger’s presence, said feebly that | |i 
it was binding about half of the bun-| 


dles. f 

“T’'ve got a man this time,” Burns said 
boastfully, slapping his horse with the 
reins, “that'll tune it up in short order.” 
He looked at his companion, who smiled 
modestly. 

Frank had been urging his pony on a 
gallop, but after Mr. Burns passed he 
held him down to a walk. What if the 
stranger was a real expert? He would 
reach the field before he could return 
from the village with the’ new screw, 
especially if Mr. Burns drove to the field 
by way of the cross-road instead of first 
going to the farm. house, 

“Frank,” he heard some one shout in 
He turned and looked. Burns 
had called him. 

“Can we get to the field without going 
around by way of the house?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Frank answered, reluctantly. 
Then he added with more spirit: “You'll 
have to open five wire gates, though.” 

Frank knew how distasteful opening 
gates was to the average man who lives 
in town, especially the tangling wire ones 
which he had mentioned. 

Feeling certain that what he had said 
would discourage Burns from taking the 
shorter road to the field. he touched the 
flanks of his pony lightly with his heels, 
and was soon galloping down the road, 
determined to make the most of the small 
hope that remained. 

In less than twenty minutes Frank 
flopped off his pony before it had made 
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Rockaway Coaster That Steers Like 
Sled Will Be Given to Every Boy 
or Girl Who Will Do Me a 
Small Favor— Coast 
all Summer, 


_ This great steering coaster is a new inven- 
tion and you should be the first boy in your 
neighborhood to get one. The front wheels 
are held in position just like the runners of a 
self-steering sled and they work the same way. 
The frame is of steel and will carry 500 pounds. 
You can get this Rockaway Coaster for a little 
easy work, Write me today and I will tell 
you all about it. 


A. M. PIPER, 609 Popular Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE BOY 
WHO LEADS 


| in any sport knows 
that “3 in One"’ is 
the best oil for 
bicycles. Makes 
bearings run easily, 
|smoothly, and pre- 
vents wear—will 
not gum, dry out or 
collect dust. 

Cleans, polishes, 
and prevents rust on all the metal surface. 

Try on guns inside and out — trigger, hammer, 
barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 
fishing reels, etc. A little “8 in One” 
on baseball gloves makes them soft, 
pliable and lasting. 


FRE Write to-day for large free sample 


bottle. 3in One Oil Company, 

42 A. A. B. Broadway, New York. 
KITE TROLLEY AND 
PARACHUTE TRIP 


Gee, but ps = to see 
it run up the kite string 
and drop the Parachute 


Any number can be sent up 
at one time, lasts a life time. 


Agents wanted. 
Sample complete 25 cents 
OAKLAND NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
577 12th St. Oakland, California 


I) faa’ Beats a horn all hollow and you don't have 
72 to blow it Just turn a crank The proper 
Ch i2o,) thing at a ball game The most unearthly 
: noiseever produced You can hear it 
amie Send 15 cents, stamps or coin 

for a ‘Rooter and we'll include our fine 
big catalogue, No 101 telling you all about 
our line of novelties, games and toys of 
allkinds)s NEW YORK NEWS co., 
Department 49, 16 Warren St., New York. 


Learned by any Man or Boy at home. Smati cost. 
Send today 2c stamp for particulars and proof. 

0.A.SMITH, Room 1392, BigelowSt., Peoria, Ill 
ee 


SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS 


SEND THEM A CRYPTOGRAP 
message on a post card; keep them guessing what it all means— 
lots of fun. CRYPTOGRAPH is the new secret writing system 
that makes letters and post cards private, You can write to your 
best girl or fellow on a postal and no one but person holding 
“‘Key'' can read it, 2 Keys, 10 cents postpaid. Address 
| SOUTHERN SALES CO., 758 N. EUTAW ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


119 TAMMER 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G A.LEWIS, 47 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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its last jump in stopping in front of the 
implement store, and rushed into the 
building. 

“You'll have to wait until the boss 
comes’ back,” replied the clerk whom 
Burns had left in charge of the store dur- 
ing his absence. Pleading ignorance of 
“all the bally binders,’ he resumed sweep- 
ing the floor. 

“Can’t you let me see the repairs?” 
Frank urged, breathlessly. ‘“I’ll know it 
when I see it.” 

The hardware attendant walked several 
steps and leaned the broom against a 
stove. Frank started immediately for the 


Watching Closely 
the Complete 
Performance. 


where the clerk found him 
carefully scanning the walls lined with 
boxes and drawers. 

“It may take me,” he began, ‘‘a whole 


back room, 


day to—” m 
“There they are on that top row, 
Frank interrupted, pointing to a box 


marked “binder repairs.” “Let me get 
it,’-he said, jumping upon the bench. In 
a few seconds he had it down and was 
running over the contents for the prec- 
ious screw. 

“Charge it to father,” he called to the 
wondering clerk, and dashed out of the 
room. 

At the edge of town Frank met Al 
Rogers, who told him in the short time 
he was able to detain the boy, that he 
had met Burns, that the stranger was an 
expert, and that he “knew a binder like 
a book.” He was the same man who had 
repaired the Rogers’ binder the year be- 
fore. Al had also seen Mr. Truman be- 
fore he met the implement man and the 
expert, and had repeated to the latter the 
farmer’s offer of fifty dollars to the one 
who would repair his machine. 

“That'll be like finding it for him,” Al 
commented. 

There was now certainly no time to 
throw away. He put his pony to the limit 
of his speed. 

It occurred to Frank that the expert 
would first give the machine an over- 
hauling. He must not only reach the 
machine first but also be in time to give 
it a trial. There would be no telling 
after the expert was through who had 
been the means of making it work. It 
also occurred to him how much easier it 
would all have been if he had taken his 
father into his confidence. 

But Frank took the cross-road in spite 
of the gates, for Blix, his pony, was well 
trained at opening gates. He galloped at 
full tilt to each one of the gates, stopped 
suddenly and sidled to the fence. Frank, 
without dismounting, unfastened the up- 
right bar, and the pony, without a word 
or touch of rein, bolted through, backed 
and turned with his side against the 
fence for the bar to be refastened. At 
a word he was off again to the next gate, 
where the same operation was repeated 
with equal celerity. 

It was all done so quickly that the 
time lost in opening the five gates was 
much less than that many minutes. The 
distance saved by taking the cross-road 
was nearly two miles. 

As he dashed out of the road through 
the tall corn into full view of the entire 
wheatfield, he saw Mr. Burns and his 
companion sitting in the buggy at the 
farther corner of that end of the field. 
At ‘the other extremity, his father had 
just turned the reaper at the last corner 
and had started back on the side next to 
Frank. 

He was too late, he thought. The ma- 
‘chine had -been put in order, and Mr. 
Burns and the expert were waiting at 
the corner while his father tried it an- 
other round. But if the expert had not 
worked on the binder, luck was in 
Frank’s favor. 

The reaper was fully a quarter of a 
mile distant. He would have time to in- 
tercept it, put in the new screw, and give 
it a trial of many rods before it reached 
the corner where the machinist waited. 

He was on a diagonal cut across the 
bundle-covered stubble, straight towards 
the binder, approaching slowly with its 
big reel revolving like huge arms tossing 
in air. 
What if the expert should come to meet 
the binder as he was doing? If he did 
there would not be a second to spare. 
The pony took the slack rein he gave it 
and went bounding over the soft ground, 
jumping bundles and windrows which lay 
in his path. 

At first he was too far away to tell 
whether the bundles, as they were thrown 
from the machine, were bound or loose. 

Coming nearer, he saw one fall which 
he was certain was bound. Breathlessly, 
he watched for the second. It was, and 
so was the third. But the binder often 


tied that many in succession, he thought. 

Then the fourth broke and went sprawl- 
ing over the other sheaths on the car- 
rier. The next fell in the same way. 

He was now within a few rods of the 
machine. 

“Whoa!” Frank shouted loudly above 
the noise of the clamorous sickle, as 
much to his father’s team as to his own 
pony, which stopped beside the reaper 
in two stiff-legged jumps. 

“T got something to put the fixings to 
it,” he said joyfully, as he turned off his 
pony, reached in his pocket and, with 
screw-driver in hand, went to work. 

Mr. Truman, overcome 
by the boy’s enthusiasm, 


sat motionless on the seat. | 
In disjointed sentences he | 
soon learned what his son | 


was attempting. 

When the machine 
started Frank held his 
breath. The stream of 
straw rolled down from 
the canvas elevator and 
was packed for the bundle 
against the trip. There 
was a click, the arms 
started around, and out 
came the bundle, bulging 
big at both ends but se- 
curely tied in the center! 

But a few steps more 
and another fell, then an- 
other, and another, all in 
perfect form. 

“What did you do to 
it?’ Mr. Truman called to 
Frank above the rattle of 
machinery. All the while 
he had been craning his 
neck over the top of the 
binder and saw every bun- 
dle as it fell. 

“You owe me fifty dol- 
lars,” Mr. Truman was 
surprised to hear his son 
answer. 

The binder went twenty 
rods without missing a 
Single time. Here it was 
met by Burns and the ex- 
pert, who had. given up 
waiting at the corner. 

“You found the _ loose 
screw, all right,” the ex- 
pert said after he had 
looked over the machine 
and Frank had explained 
to him what he had done. 
Turning to Frank, he con- 
tinued, “Were you work- 
ing for that fifty, too?” 

“Is he working for it?” 
Burns exploded*from the 
buggy. “Look at that foaming pony; he’s 
been working, too. They’ve been to town 
and back. Didn’t you see those dagger- 
eyes Frank held on you while we were 
talking to him in the road? He’s been 
working for it, and he’s going to get it. 
Truman, write out a note for fifty dollars, 
payable to me.” 

“To you!” the farmer exclaimed in 
great surprise. 

“Yes, to me,” Burns answered, reach- 
ing for his pocketbook. Before Frank 
could understand what was going on, 
Burns handed him fifty dollars in bills. 

“Haven’t you got that note drawn .up 
yet?” Burns called to Mr. Truman. © Then 
he drew a small book from his pocket, 
made a few scratches. with the pen, 
handed them to Mr. Truman, command- 
ing in feigned sternness, ‘Put your name 
to that.” 

“Tt’s a good investment,” Truman said 
as he handed the pen and note-book back, 


The Juvenile Mfe. 
Company 


(Continued from page 812) 


“The company have also had high-class 
artists and modelers make some exclu- 
sive designs in metal, and arrangements 
have been made with experts to reproduce 
some of these designs in solid bronze. The 
work is superior and the values rare. It 
is not to be compared with cheap electro- 
types and other imitations usually offered 
as bronze. The same work from Tiffany 
or Gorham would cost many times the 
price at which it is offered by the Juvenile 
Manufacturing Company boys.” 

The other two articles advertised in the 
catalogue are a bronze safety match hold- 
er which sells at $1.25 f. o. b. Dayton; and 
a very handsome bronze card tray, which 
can be had for $1.50, or the same design 
in oxidized silver for $2. 

The Juvenile Manufacturing Company 
has its own automobile delivery service. 
The president of the concern is the owner 
of a small automobile, in which he or oth- 
er members of the firm make deliveries to 
local customers. However, their sales are 
confined by no means to local buyers, for 
their products are crated and shipped to 
all parts of the country where their effec- 
tive advertising procures sales for them. 

Just to show how business-like these 
young men are and what a vast amount of 
excellent business experience they are get- 
ting from their enterprise, we take the 
liberty of quoting a short letter written by 
their secretary in acknowledgment of an 
order. The letter reads as follows: 
“Dear Sir: 

“IT want to thank you for the order you 
sent us. We will send you your waste 
basket as soon as possible. We will fill 
out your further orders. 

“We remain, 

“Yours truly, 
“ROBERT CANBY, 
“Secretary.” 

You will see that Mr. Canby writes in 
an exceedingly business-like manner, com- 
ing directly to the point and wasting no 
words whatever in expressing what he de- 
sires to say. 

If you should purchase any of the wares 
of the Juvenile Manufacturing Company, 
upon receipt of the purchase price a print- 
ed form of receipt would be returned to 
you. This printed form we have repro- 
duced in the illustrations above so that 
you may see how really business-like these 
young men are. 

The members of the Juvenile Manufac- 
turing Company are exceptionally fortun- 
ate in being able to acquire so excellent 
a business education at such an early age. 
They are receiving the best possible train- 
ing, not only in using their hands and 
their tools in the making of useful ob- 
jects, but also in learning to make use of 
their brains in meeting the emergencies 
which will arise in any business, and that 
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To be within arm’s reach of 
distant cities it is only necessary 
to be within arm’s reach of a Bell 
Telephone. It annihilates space 
and provides instantaneous com- 
munication, both near and far. 


There can be no boundaries 
to a telephone system as it is 
now understood and demanded. 
Every community is a center 
from which people desire com- 
munication in every direction, 
always with contiguous territory, 
often with distant points. Each 
individual user may at any 
moment need the long distance 
lines which radiate from his local 
center. 


the business man to-day. 
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An exchange which is purely 
local has a certain value. If, in 
addition to its local connections, 
it has connections with other 
contiguous localities, it has a 
largely increased value. 


If it is universal in its connec- 
tions and inter-communications, 
it is indispensable to all those 
whose social or business relations 
are more than purely local. : 


A telephone system which 
undertakes to meet the full re- 
quirements of the public must 
cover with its sicsialtaen and 
connecting links the whole 
country. 


The Bell Telephone System annihilates space for 


It brings him and any of 


his far-away social or business interests together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, 


One System, 


‘AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service. 


N 
| 
(\ 


anywhere else regard] 


Save you $10 to $25 m1 


and learn our low prices and libe 


amen be closed out at once, ai 


MEAD CYCLE Co. 


<° (0 DAYS FREE TRIA 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a 

allow ten days free trial from the day you receiveit. If it does not suit you in 

every way and is not all o more _ v9 claim for it <' panenge bicycle than cohen 
ywhi ess of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not 

ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will wot de out one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 
Save youSio to$a5 middlemen’s” 


Puncture-Proot tires, imported Relicr chainn nedate’cen, ar cere eh tack 
uncture-Proo mported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than chea' 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED S2ssceses ss" ; 
‘it astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and s 
give on the first ror sample going 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 


it $3 to $8 each, 
S TIRES, COASTER BRAK 
DO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great 
interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


We will ship you a 
“RANGER" BICYCLE 


on approval, freight 
cent deposit in advance, and 


u can get 
it, 
We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 


to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
Highest grade models with 


s at unheard of low prices. 

in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
torr **Ranger”* Bicycle furnishedby us. You will be 
pecial offer we will 


to A pov town. Write at once for our special offer. 


res from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 


ralterms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under 
Wa, your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received, 
Ep» SECOND HAND BICYCLES —a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 


ee Cn melon ten free. 
rear wheels, innertu amps, cyclometess, parts, repairs 
and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices, 

und of 


Dept. W-19 CHICAGO, ILL. 


an 


| 


write, ‘‘Wish I had known of 


bef iy 
of Music., Box 28, 225 Fifth Ave., 


their ability in this line is by no means 
to be despised is amply testified by the 
great success which their company has 
made. These young men, when they have 
finished their school days, and when the 
Juvenile Manufacturing Company is but 
a pleasant memory, will look back upon it 
and feel that they owe it a debt of grati- 
tude, for it will have developed them into 
upright, sturdy, methodical business men 
at an age when most boys know as little 
of business as they do of Greek. 


Necco SWEETS 


Are Good for Everybody 


/They make their appeal to all ages. Children like them because 
they taste good—the older people like them for the same reason 
also because they are so wholesome and healthful. 

So good, in fact, that they are sold only under the NECCO seal. 


rr Ail 
MUSIC LESSONS FR 


for postage. and music, which averages about 2 cents a day. 
Booklet and free tuition offer sent free. 
th Ave., New York City. Instruments supplied when needed. Cash or credit. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


EE 


in yourown Home for Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, 
Mandolin or Cello. One lesson weekly. Be- 


ginnersor advanced pupils. Your only expense is 
Established 1898. Thousands of pupilsall over the world 
Address: U. 8. School 


THE GOON 


H : i == BET YOU CAN’T = 


Just try it! Barrels of fun. Game 10 cts. postpaid. $5 per 100. 
Sells like lightning. FRICK MFG. CO., Fricks, Pa. 


Try My $3.00 Special Razor on Credit 


Pay 50c down & 50c a month for 8 months. Razor 
1s hand forged, hollow ground & guaranteed for 5 


ears. _A handsome strop FREF with each razor. 
LOVEL GATES CO., AMSTERDAM, N. ¥. 


” 
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The Late Chief Justice Fuller. 

Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller of the 
United States Supreme Court died at his 
summer home in the town of Sorrento on 
July 4th. The death of the aged chief 
justice was entirely unexpected, as he had 
been in apparent good health for some 
time. Justice Fuller was 77 years old and 
had been chief justice of the United States 
for 22 years. It is probable that not since 
the time of the first chief justice, John 


Marshall, did questions of such ‘great im-’ 


portance come before the court for de- 
cision as during the period when Chief 
Justice Fuller was on the bench. It was 
he who administered the oath of office to 
every president at regular inaugurations 
since the time of President Harrison. Not 
only did Justice Fuller perform his share 
of the enormous labors of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but he was at 
all times willing to accept other work for 
the benefit of the nation that came to his 
hand. One of his most important tasks 
during the last few months of his life 
was that of acting as arbiter in the dis- 
pute between Costa Rica and Panama over 
the boundaries between these two coun- 
tries. The death of the chief justice re- 
sults in an almost unprecedented occur- 
rence as to vacancies on the supreme 
bench. If Justice Moody accepts the 
terms of special legislation enacted by 
congress this summer and retires on full 
pay, there will be three vacancies when 
the court reconvenes next October. The 
chief justice exemplified the best tradi- 
tions of the court of which he was the 
head. We. was intelligent in a high de- 
gree, absolutely fearless, keen to see the 
right and to defend it. 


New Legislation. 


Numbers of exceedingly important laws 
have been enacted by the congress which 
has just come to a close. Space will per- 
mit us to do little except enumerate the 
more important of these. They may be 
summarized as follows: 

The Railroad Law, further extending 
the regulative power of the government 


over common carriers, including the tele- 


graph and the telephone. 

The Postal Savings-Bank Law. 

The granting of separate Statehood to 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

A Conservation Law permitting 
withdrawals by the Executive. 

Creation of a Bureau of Mines, design- 
ed .to minimize danger to mine-workers. 

Publicity for campaign contributions 
made compulsory. 

Creation of a special commission to in- 
vestigate the extent to which railroad 
stocks are watered, and to report on the 
feasibility of Federal supervision of all 
railroad securities. 

Authorization of two 27,000-ton battle- 
ships, and many smaller naval vessels. 

Appropriation of $250,000 to enable the 
Tariff Board to investigate the difference 
in cost of production at home and abroad, 
the result to form the basis for an ac- 
curate adjustment of the schedules. 

“White-slave”’ traffic penalized by a sys- 
tem of heavy fines for interstate commerce 
therein. 

The Lighthouse Service reorganized. 

Law requiring use of safety appliances 
on railroads strengthened. 

Provision made for raising the battle- 
ship Maine. 

Appropriation of $200,000 to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, for the prosecution of 
violators of the Sherman Anti-trust Law. 
is Further regulation of alien immigra- 

on. 

House rules so revised as to transfer 
responsibility for legislative action from 
the Speaker to the majority of the House. 

A Commission of Fine Arts created. 

The “immunity bath" abolished. 

Authorization of $20,000,000 bond issue 
for the completion of irrigation projects. 

Appropriation of $100,000 for the estab- 
lishment of business methods in Govern- 
ment departments, 

A Rivers and Harbors Act which is said 
to mark a new era in such legislation, 

roviding as it does a plan for co-ordinat- 
ng the work of river and harbor im- 
provement and making it from year to 
year harmonious with past achievements 
and future needs, 


Results of a Saner Fourth. 


Throughout the country the movement 
for a sane celebration of the Fourth of 
July produced most encouraging results. 
The total injured on that day amounted to 
1,000 less this year than last year. Ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the Chi- 
cago Tribune 25 people were killed, 4 of 
them by fireworks, 11 by fire arms, 4 by 
gunpowder, and 6 by toy pistols; and 1,294 
persons were injured, 650 of them by fire- 
works, 108 by cannon, 173 by fire arms, 
166 by gun powder, 59 by torpedoes, 97 by 
toy pistols, 18 by bomb guns, 23 by run- 
aways. The total fire loss is estimated at 
317,815. Great as has been the decrease 
n the total number of injured, the appall- 
ing casualties of the day show that much 
remains yet to be done in the cause of 
saner celebrations. When one reads of 
this great number of injuries caused en- 
tirely unnecessarily, it should produce in 
every intelligent mind the resolution to 
prevent a like occurrence on the Fourth 
of July, 1911. 


Progress at Panama. 


During the month of May, according to 
the Scientific American, the grand total of 
excavation at the Panama Canal was 2,- 
477,618 cubic yards. The dry excavation 
by steam shovels amounted to 1,507,655 
evbic yards, and the dredges removed 
Slightly less than a million cubie yards 
in addition to the amount pumped into the 
Gatun Dam by suction dredges. 


New Ocean Liners. 


The new liners which are being built 
for transatlantic service are all of ex- 
treme dimensions. The Olympic and Ti- 
tanic of the White Star line are 60,000 
tons each. The Hamburg American line 
has placed an order for a vessel 850 feet 
in length with 48,000: horse power, which 
is to develop a 21-knot speed. It is stated 
that the Cunard line will shortly let down 
a steamship of, 50,000 tons for service in 
conjunction with the Mauretania and the 
Lusitania. 


land 


[CURRENT EVENTS] 


Aviation. 


Even the most skeptical have been con- 
vinced by the recent wonderful flights of 
Paulhan, Rolls, Curtiss and Hamilton, that 
the aeroplane may some day rival the au- 
tomobile as a means of transportation, and 
the first regular trip of Count Zeppelin’s 
gigantic dirigible Deutschland has seemed 
to warrant the idea that this manner of 
air craft may some day compete with the 
ocean steamer and the express train. The 
first conimercial air-ship voyage was made 
on June 22d from Friedrichshafen to Dus- 
seldorf in Germany, a 300-mile trip made 
in 9 hours with 13 persons on board, 6 of 
whom were passengers. The passengers 
in this case were the guests of Count Zep- 
pelin and the owners of the air-ship, but 
tickets were placed on sale for the next 
trip at prices varying from $25 to $50. 
During the trip the dirigible passed over 
cities on its route exactly on schedule 
time and sailed at an average of 33 miles 
an hour, and at times made as high as 43 
miles. She carried a total dead weight of 
11,000 pounds, which is only one-fourth of 
her lifting capacity. 


———— 


Graydon’s “L” 


(Continued from page $20) 


presented to the watchers below, ignorant. 


even that anybody was watching him, he 
exerted to superb advantage the develop- 


ment of muscles and nerves which he had 


acquired in the long months of gymna- 
sium and field work. 

Now he had reached another window, 
immediately below the floor on which was 
the imprisoned boy. He found himself 


Hurtled Across the Gap. 


thinking how fortunate it was that the 
warmth of the spring had caused the 
windows to be left open. Then he flashed 
a glance through the smoke that vomited 
from the aperture, as the cloud lifted for 
an instant in the breeze. 

Instinetively he knew, as a result of 
that glance, that he could not hope to 
climb further by means of the ladder of 
ivy. A few seconds more, and the fire, 
which had begun to eat its way through 
the flooring in more than one place, would 
attain the uppermost story, where young 
MacNaughton was cut off from safety. 

Reaching out his left hand, he grasped 
the sill of the window. 

A volume of smoke poured out as though 
shot from a gun, and was beaten back al- 
most immediately by the wind, which 
mercifully held steady. Too late, Gray- 
don saw it coming, and prepared to avoid 
it; but for a time he hung desperately to 
the window sill, his eyes smarting, his 
lips cracked, his lungs bursting. 

Then, with a smart swing, he gained 
the inside of the building, and dropped to 
the floor, not knowing that his act caused 
a shudder to run through the ranks of the 
spectators below. 

“Guess I'll tell Cap’n Elroy I didn’t for- 
get that part of the trick, anyhow,” he 
thought, as his mind reverted to the old 
fire chief.of his. home town, who had 
taught him the first principle that the 
breathing is best near the floor when a 
room is on fire. 

“There ought to be water somewhere 
about,” was his next thought. 

He started to crawl in the direction of 
the door, which he must gain at all costs; 
and to the right he perceived one of the 
old-fashioned wash basins which formed 
the lavatory equipment of Shepple. There 
was a big pitcher of water beneath the 
stand. 

With hasty fingers Graydon drew his 
running shirt over his head, and plunged 
it into the pitcher. When it was thor- 


oughly sopped, he wrung it out hurriedly, 


and bound it about his face over the nos- 
trils. 
“Seore two for Cap’n Elroy,” he thought, 


as he scrambled on hands and knees for | 


the door, finding immediate relief from 
the smoke through the simple filter which 
the soaked shirt afforded. 

At the door, he drew back, thinking des- 
perately. The stairways below him were 
sheeted in flame—angry, red flame, that 
licked hungrily up about his feet. In 
ten seconds the stair between himself and 
MacNaughton would be impassable. At a 
hundred-yard clip, he dashed up the steps, 
unheeding the certainty that one false 
step would hurl him down and defeat his 
purpose. ° 

But there was no stumbling for him that 
day; his feet were sure, thanks to his 
hours spent on the grinding track. His 
head swam because of the smoke that 


Graydon,” the entire school gasped simul- 


_ thing might happen to make it cheer. 


_ knit sweater drew wide, and the big red 


clung tc his lungs, but his arms were 
strong as he dashed against the door, 
which young MacNaughton must have 
shut when he saw that there was no hope 
of escape by the stairs. 

“Hello, youngster! 
to get out of this,” he shouted, as he 
charged into the room. Then he paused. 

Danny MacNaughton lay across tne 
window sill, in a limp posture. A glance 
sufficed to indicate that he had fainted. 

As Graydon reached him, he saw lying 
beneath the window a torn sheet, with 
Which the youngster had evidently had 
some idea of lowering himself. Its pres- 
ence gave him an idea, and he was quick 
to act upon it. 
it about the limp figure of the boy, and 
knotted the ends so that it formed a sort 
of sling. Then, picking up the lad, he 
staggered back to the door. 

Whatever happened, he must reach the 
window on the floor below; for the ivy did 
not grow within reaching distance of the 
aperture at which he had found the boy. 
But as he glanced downward, his heart 
leaped into his mouth. 

The stairway was filled with molten 
fire, which Was washing about the flight 
of steps down which he must bear his bur- 
den. The smoke, illumined by the glare 
of the fire, was so dense that he wondered 
at his ability to breathe. Had it not been 
for the bandage about his nostrils, he 
knew, he must have been suffocated in his 
daring dash up the stairs. 

For himself he had no thought; but 
could he risk the boy's life in the attempt 
to gain the lower floor? 
mean— 


Struck by a sudden thought, he darted 


back into the room, and found another 
pitcher of water. Without hesitation, he 
dashed most of it over the unconscious 


boy; striving to wet his clothing as thor- | 
At any rate, he suc- | 


oughly as possible. 
ceeded in drenching the sheet. Then, hav- 
ing moistened his nose filter again, back 
to the door he went with his burden, and, 
drawing a long breath, began the descent. 

Men and animals forget their differ- | 
ences in the face of calamity, and 
when all are in danger the lion will lie | 
down with the lamb. Boys are no excep- | 
tion to this rule. 

There may have been a dozen different 
factions and classes in Leland school that 
morning, but now there were none recog- 
nizable. By a sort of instinct the smaller 
boys kept together, but they were with the 
upper school heart and soul in the agony 
of suspense. 2 

When the great crash came from the 
inside of the flaming structure, and they 
feared that this was the end for “poor old 


taneously, not aware that it was drawing 
deep breaths against the time when some- 


Prominent among the members of the 
track team, Thomas, the captain, swelled 
his lungs until the meshes of his shaker-: 


“LL” took a lopsided attitude in the middle 
of his chest. Then he expelled the air 
with a force that hurt him. 

For the impossible had happened. Gray- 
don had come through the inferno of fire 
—and there was some one with him, tied 
to his back! 

The single shout that went up was fol- 
lowed by a tense silence, as the boys 
watched the thrilling scene before them, 
craning their necks and straining their 
eyes against the smart of the drifting } 
smoke. 

There—he’s unlimbering Danny from his 
shoulders! There’s Mr. Haines, the Riv- 
erton druggist, at the top of the ladder, 
reaching out for the body! 

The body! Is Danny unconscious or— 

Look at that! He won't let go! He 
‘wants to bring him down himself! 

There he comes—get ready to cheer, fel- 
lows! Now! One—two— What's hap- 
pened? | 

Assisted down the ladder by the volun- 
teer fireman, and still clutching his bur- 
den, Graydon staggers as he reaches the 
ground, and falls. With one accord, the 
school wavers toward him. 

“Back! Give him air!" shouts Mr. Ho- 
well—and the school, accustomed to obey 
that voice, halts, with the exception of 
one boy. 

He goes on, in spite of the master’s com- 
mand; he, more than any other boy, 
should know how to obey; for he is 
Thomas, the captain of the track team. 
What's he up to? He’s stripping off his 
sweater! 

Mr. Howell and the other masters, al- 
ready administering a restorative to “poor 
old Graydon,” look up as Thomas pushes 
his way among them with an authority 
which cannot be gainsaid. The school is 
on tiptoe; in this new excitement they 
have forgotten the fire—forgotten the men 
who are striving to prevent the flames 
spreading to the other buildings. 

The school looks again at Thomas, and 
then at the track team, with the veteran 
Simpkins in the front rank. As one man, 
the team nods approval of whatever 
Thomas wants to do. 

“Beg pardon, sir,”” says that persistent 
young man to Mr. Howell, as he crowds 
him out of the way. “It’s for the team— 
for the school], sir.” As he says the words 
his face is flushed. 

Kneeling beside the still unconscious 
form of ‘poor old Graydon," he lays across 
the chest the sweater which he has strip- 
ped from his own body—lays it so that the 
big red “L” lifts defiantly as the first 
breath struggles within the hero’s lungs. 
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Given to Boys 


I Have a Glove, Mitt, Mask, Ball, Bat, 
Cap and Belt for Every Boy Who 
Will Wrtie to Me. 
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There are seven splendid pieces in this great out- 
fit, The ash bat isa good one. The mask is made 
of heavy wire, full size. The catcher’s mitt is 
thickly padded, very heavy and has patented 
fastener... The glove is of tanned leather and has 
patent clasp. The ball is strongly stitched and 


| will last. A neat, adjustable belt and a dandy cap 


complete this great outfit. Remember you get the 
whole outfit of seven pieces for a little easy work. 
Write me to-day and I will tell you just how to get it. 


A. M. PIPER, 230 Popular Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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where, The Reach 
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Gloves 
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\ Trade Mark isa 
\ guarantee oftheir 
perfection. 


Reach Base Ball 
Guide now ready. 10c 
of dealers or by mail. 


Send for the new 
Reach Catalogue 


The A. J. REACH CO. 
1701 Tulip Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Books That Boys Like 


THE PACIFIC SERIES 
Edwin J. Houston, Ph. D. 


A thirteen-year-old boy: “Z's queer, but its good."* 
A ten-year old: ‘Dad, they are instructive as well 
as interesting."’ 
That kind of criticism is worth tons of matter 
from literary critics. 
FIVE MONTHS ON A DERELICT 
RECKED ON. A CORAL ISLAND 
IN CAPTIVITY IN THE PACIFIC 
AT SCHOOL IN THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS 


Illustrated — Price Per Volume, $1.25 
The Griffith and Rowland Press, 


168-170-172 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO 
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culars and free booklet now. 
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by learning mushroom culture from biggest 
Mushroom Man in the world. Grown in sparo 
time in sheds, old barns, or basements, I tell 
me you how Free. Thousands successful, Send for 


FARM, 6728 NM. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PICTURE MACHINES, AEROPLANES, ‘§ 
and other excellent things without cost to you. 

‘ Write quick for special offer. 
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Commemorating Landing of The Mayflower 
By GEORGE WHITEFIELD D’VYS 


IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. 
We, whose names are underwritten, 
the loyal subjects of our dread sov- 
ereign lord, King James, by the grace 
of God, of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, King, defender of the faith, 
etc., having undertaken for the glory 
of God, and advancement of the Christ- 
tian faith, and honor of our king and 
country, a voyage to plant the first col- 
ony in the northern part of Virginia, 
do, by these presents, solemnly and mu- 
tually, as in the presence of God and 
one another, covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a civil body politic, 
for our better ordering and preservation, 
and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; 
and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute 
and frame such just and equal ldws, or- 
dinances, acts, constitutions and offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meet and expedierit for the gen- 
eral good of the colony; unto which we 
promise all due submission and obedi- 
ence. In witness whereof we have here- 
under inscribed our names, at Cape Cod, 
the eleventh of November, in the year 
of the reign of our sovereign lord King 
James, of England, France and Ireland, 
the eighteenth, and of Scotland the 
fifty-fourth, Anno Domino, 1620. 


Forty-one men signed this compact, and 
thus in the cabin of the Mayflower, as she 
rode at anchor in what is now. Province- 
town harbor, the Pilgrims laid the foun- 
dations of civil liberty in America, and 
there is no chapter in the history 
of our country so interesting or 
fascinating to the American boy as 
the story of that brave, dauntless 
and heroic band who, in support 
of a belief in civil and religious 
liberty, separated themselves from 
church, home and country, and 
faced the dangers while conquer- 
ing the forests of an unknown 
land, and laying the foundations 
of a nation! 

The Mayflower with its one hun- 
dred and two souls, left Plymouth, 
England; on the sixth day of Sep- 
tember, 1620, and after nine weeks 
and three days tossing on the 
stormy Atlantic, dropped anchor in 
Provincetown harbor, on Saturday, 
the eleventh of November. Four 
days later, an exploring party, 
numbering sixteen, waded ashore, 
and so old Provincetown is and 
ever will be famous as the first 
landing place of the Pilgrims. 

All this transpired nearly three 
centuries ago, and at various times 
since the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, and more especially 
during the last half century, it has 
been in the heart of many an ' 
American to erect a magnificent 
monument, at Provincetown, to 
show to the world that first and 
foremost within the breast of all 

ieri¢ans unceasingly throbs the 

irit of patriotism. 

sxeneration after generation had 
hoped and longed that some day 
there might be a monument, and yet 
always it ended with wishes and sighs 
until the present generation with its char- 
acteristic push, pluck and perseverance 
that sweeps on to success its very under- 
taking. Now, perched triumphantly on 
one of the sand dunes of Cape Cod, there 
shows itself a memorial monument tow- 
ering 340 feet in the air, and easily visible 
for thirty miles, making it the most state- 
ly and commanding feature on our whole 
Atlantic seaboard. 

“T tell you, lads, there’s nothing like 
pushing after a good thing, and_ sticking 
to it, till you get it!’’ Captain Sears de- 
clared earnestly, his words full of joy, 


and his face fairly glowing as he glanced 


upward at the monster shaft. “Ah, but it 


pays to stick to a good thing!” 


Captain J. Henry Sears is president of 
the Cape Cod Pilgrims’ Memorial Associa- 
tion, which in the face of many obstacles 
has pressed untiringly forward to the ac: 
complishment of its purpose. It secured 
from the state an appropriation of $25,000, 
to which Congress added $40,000, on condi- 
tion a similar amount would be raised. 
Of this sum little Provincetown itself 
quickly subscribed $5,000. In the struggle 
for the remaining $35,000, the patriotic 
spirit of American children asserted itself 
almost at a bound, for quick indeed was 
the response to the appeal for funds ex- 
tended amoung our public schools. 

With upward of $100,000 in hand, a com- 
mission was appointed, with President 
Taft, who was then Judge Taft, as presi- 
dent and Captain Sears secretary, and so 
systematic was their work that on August 
20th, 1907, was laid the corner stone of 
the accepted design, President Roosevelt 
assisting at the services. 

The government used its own corps of 
skilled engineers to lay the sixty feet 
square, ten feet deep concrete foundation, 
and. they declared that a monument erect- 
ed thereon would be perfectly safe. Yet 
there were some who doubted its strength. 

The whole structure of Cape Cod is of 
gZranulous sand, which by the action of 
winds and waves, must have come there 
many centuries ago, and all along the 
great bared right arm of the old bay 
state, the elements have thrown up series 
upon series of dunes, wonderful in their 


‘ide 
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formation and often here today and thith- 
er tomorrow, in spite of the fact that the 
state is expending many thousands of dol- 
lars annually to protect them by covering 
them with vegetables. 

The Pilgrims’ Memorial Monument is 
erected on Town Hill, which is simply a 
huge sand dune, and so the objectors halt- 
ed the work to ask how it was going to 
hold the ponderous weight of the huge 
granite pile! 

Town Hill is just back of the one nar- 
row street which runs the entire length 
of the Provincetown water front. It is 
ninety feet above half tide, the summit 
being a plateau 410 feet long, 100 feet 
wide. The monument is 245 feet in height 
and at its base is 27 feet square, tapering 
so gradually that 210 2-5 feet higher, or at 


the lantern tower platform, it is twenty- 
three feet square, thus presenting a great 
surface for the gales of tremendous force 


which at times sweep over Cape Cod, and |} 


so the objector fears that in one of these 
gales this tall shaft with its immense sur- 
face for wind pressure, will cause the 
foundation to work, and the sand around 
it to slip away. 


But the Government engineers under- | 
stand their work thoroughly and had every | 


confidence in the stability of the founda- 
tion, one of whom, Lieut. Col. Edward 
Burr, has supervised the entire construc- 
tion work. These engineers figure that 
the structure will withstand a wind pres- 
sure of fifty pounds to the square inch, 
equal to a wind speed. of one hundred 
miles an hour, while the greatest record- 
ed velocity has been eighty-five miles. 

The objector eventually withdrew his 
protest. 

Aboard schooners each trip some 350 
tons of the huge granite blocks were 
brought to the harbor from Maine quar- 
ries. They were transferred to a lighter, 
which at full tide came up on the beach. 
A two-horse hitch then trucked the blocks 
to the base of Town Hill, and they were 
then railroaded up the steep incline to the 
top, where a derrick distributed them 
among the cutters, who with chisels or 
steam drills, prepared each block for its 
allotted place. 

The work went merrily and rapidly on, 
for the two score of workmen seemingly 
felt at all times the spirit behind the 
movement, 
they, too, were doing a part to per- 
petuate the memory of the arrival 
of the Mayflower, and the great 
things that followed. 

The average weight of the 
blocks is four tons and 6,280 tons 
of granite rests upon the 6,000 
tons of concrete foundation. 

Twenty-four one and one-half 
inch steel rods reinforce the struc- 
ture from base to top, being placed 


blocks as an extra precaution, in 
the interest of safety, for, says 
the croaker, “If ever the monu- 
ment should topple over, it would 
were the wind in the right direc- 
tion, fall squarely upon Town Hall 
and adjacent residences.” 


Uncle Sam, however, doesn’t 
build things that they may topple 
over. 


Seventeen feet square inside is 
the shaft from the base to the lan- 
tern platform, above which it is 
but nine feet square, with the out- 
side measurement nineteen feet 
square, 

The granite blocks are from two 
and a half feet to six feet -long 
and quite 2,000 blocks were used. 
A winding stairway will enable 
visitors to climb to the lantern 
tower. One particularly interest- 
ing feature of the monument is 
the interior, that is garnished by 
stones from over one hundred of 


the different towns which once] 


went to make up the old Cape colony. 
There: are also tablets of stone from Au- 
terfield, England, 
Bradford, and from the church in Leyden, 
Holland, where the Pilgrims worshiped; 
while yet another tablet is from the 
chureh of Delfthaven. 


The contract called for the completion | 


of the shaft before December 21st, 1909. 

With fitting ceremonies the monument 
will be dedicated on the fifth of this 
month, when President Taft, along with 
many other men prominent in state and 
nation, will take part. 

To the boys of America this monument 
will ever be a forcible reminder that to 
the devoted men and women whom Ameri- 
ca honors as the Pilgrims they owe their 
priceless heritage of liberty. 


How to Cure Yourself 


No. 7. Headache 


Headache is a very common ailment 
among young people—both boys and girls. 
Sometimes it comes on but seldom and 
lasts but a short time. S metimes it 
occurs very often. With some boys the 
headache is almost always present—a dull, 
ugly pain that makes reading or study a 
difficult task and puts play or enjoyment 
of any kind out of the question. 

Very often, indeed, the pain is so severe 
as to make it almost impossible to use the 
eyes—an actual “blinding headache.” In 
these cases the sufferer is very apt to be 
told by his friends—often by his doctor as 
well—that his headache is the result of 
“eye-strhin’..cwd that he should wear 
slasses/tor its relief. 

a idea that headache, indigestion, 
nervousness, sleeplessness and many other 
disorders arise from defective vision or 
“eye-strain” seems to be deeply rooted in 
the public mind as well as among. the 
medical profession. As a matter of fact, 
however, there is little foundation for 
such a theory. The simple fact is that 
indigestion is apt to produce both head- 
ache and “eye-strain.” That is to say, the 
headache does not come from the eye- 
strain but both headache and eye-strain 
come from the same thing—a disordered 
digestion. | 

As I have explained in a previous arti- 
cle of this series indigestion means reten- 
tion of food matter in the stomach and 
bowels, decomposition of such matter and 
a consequent poisoning of the blood by 
the poisons resulting from that decompo- 
sition. Such poisoning of the blood leads 
to many symptoms among which the most 
common is headache. Nine out of ten 
headaches are merely the result of indi- 
gestion. 

To cure an attack of headache, then, the 
first thing is to help the body get rid of 
the mass of rotting matter retained in the 
stomach and bowels. For helping to re- 
move this matter the first thing necessary 
is to drink a great deal of water. Hot 
water is best. If the water should cause 
nausea and roan ae neg me a ar 

, althou unpleasant, e vo - 
ama i. eject the poisonous mat- 
tomach. 


By DR. W. R. C. LATSON 


A bowel injection of warm water is 
often beneficial in hastening the _ es- 
cape of matter which, if retained, would 
keep up the headache, or perhaps make it 
still worse. Occasionally some simple 
cathartic such as a Seidlitz powder or 
citrate of magnesia is of benefit. 

To cure chronic headache, one must 
find the cause and remove that. In most 
cases the cause, as I have just said, is 
the presence of a mass of rotting food in 
the stomach and intestines. Clean your- 
self out, keep clean and soon your head- 
aches will be a thing of the past. 


Accomplishments for The 
Boy © 
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No. 7—Debating 


Debating is a fine training. It teaches a 


boy to think quickly and logically, it 
teaches him not to be afraid of an audi- 
ence, and it is perhaps the best of all 
training in public speaking. Not only 
these powers are to be gained by tha 
practice of debating, but the boy or 
young man who is accustomed to debat- 
ing will carry the same clearness of 
thought, the same confidence and the 
same positiveness of speech into social 
life, where he is sure to shine. 

Now a few hints as to how to succeed 
in debate: First of all never go before an 
audience unprepared. No amount of readi- 
ness of speech, cleverness or skill as a 
public speaker-will make up for this. If 
you are unprepared, if you are bluffing, 
“just talking,’ you may fool a few of the 
unthinking, but the well-informed, the 
ones you really desire to impress, are 
either amused or bored. 

Study your question in all its phases, 
try to find some facts about which your 
opponents are not likely to know, so that 
you can spring them as a surprise. But 
the main thing is to keep the question be- 


¢ ( 


fore your mind, turning it over and over. 
Then, when you get up to speak, it will 
be as easy to talk about your side of that 
question as for you to recite the alphabet. 

This was Daniel Webster’s method. 
When some one asked him the secret of 
his genius he said in effect: “There is no 
great secret. I simply keep my mind on 
my work. When a debate is before me I 
study the question in all its aspects. I 
think of it, read about it, dream about it. 
Day and night it is before me. The final 
effort I make, people are pleased to call 
genius.” 

Now this rule—the rule of the greatest 
debater this country has ever known— 
should be yours. It will appeal to the 
judges, it will win for you—or your side. 


And it will do more than this; it will train | 
you to clear thinking, direct, plain speak- | 


ing and self-confidence. 

Just a few practical hints. Don’t write 
out your speech beforehand, and read it 
or attempt to repeat it from memory. Of 
course you will need to take notes, al- 
though one of the greatest trial lawyers 


this country has ever known would listen | 


to an argument lasting three days without 
taking a note, and then, still without 
notes, get up and demolish his adversary. 

.I would advise you at first to take notes 
—of your own speech if you lead—of 
your opponent’s speech if you reply. But 
these notes should be merely a “skeleton,” 
a few words regarding each idea. 

And then—be at ease. Don’t make a 
speech. Don’t “spout.” Just tell your au- 
dience the truth about this question which 
you have studied, and point out in all 
kindliness how far from the truth your 


‘opponent is. 


It is a good plan to commence your de- 
bate by saying: 


speech of the gentleman who preceded 


me; and it gives me pleasure to be able| 


to agree with him as to ete, etc. But 
how, on some other points he could go so 
far astray and attempt to lead you with 
him I cannot conceive. I do not for a 
moment blame my predecessor for his 
mistakes. I can only pity him—and you, 
if you believe him. 

And then you can take him and rend his 
argument to little shreds. : 


seemed to feel that} 


between the joints of the granite | 


the home of William | 


“With much interest and 
respect I have listened to the eloquent | 
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for A Better Job 


You don’t have to take any old 
job that comes along if you have 
the special training that fits you 
for a big job and that makes it 
easy to earn a big salary. 

The International Correspond- 
ence Schools will train you at 
home for the position you like best. 
This home training will make you 
an expert, so that you won’thave 
to take a job at the very foot of 
the ladder. I. C. S. training will 
qualify you for big "shag with- 
out interfering with your amuse- 
ments. 

Pick out from the occupations 
indicated in the attached coupon 
the one that most appeals to you, 
mark a cross opposite, and mail 
the coupon today. Then theI. C.S. 
will explain it all. See your par- 
ents aboutit. Marking the coupon 
costs you nothing. 

Get in line with thousands of 
other a just like you whom 
the I. C. 5. has helped. Mark the 
coupon today. 
ne ee ee ee ee Pe ee ee ee 

i International Correspondence Schools } 
Box 1278, SCRANTON, PA. I 
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Please explain, without further obligation on 
my part, how I can qualify for the position, trade 
or profession before which I have marked X. 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 

Show Card Writing 
Window Trimming 
Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Architee’] Draftsman 
Building Contractor 
Architect Spanish 
Chemist Soneh 
Tanguageo— German 


Bankin 
Civil Service © Ttalian 


Electric Wireman 
Elec, Lighting Supt. 
Electrical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Mechanical Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Stationary Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing 
Civil Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Plambing, Steam Fitting 
Mine Foreman 

Mine Superintendent 
Automobile Running 


Name 
Street and No. 


Ci State. 


Ransack Your Brains 
For a True Hunting 
Story 


$100, First Prize 
$50, Second Prize 
$25, Third Prize 
25 Prizes of $5 each 


for the best true stories of not over 
500 words of what I did with a gun 


_ The story, not the English, will fix its value. 
Write on one side of the paper only. We want to 
hear from men and boys all over America who 
shoot. Send us your experiences, Stories must 
not be over 500 words and besentin by August 15. 
Prizes will be awarded on or about September r. 

Hundreds of thousands of hunters use 
Harrington & Richardson guns. We want to 
know what they have done. Any man, no matter 
what gun he uses, stands an equal chance for one 
of these prizes. _ 

We make the best gun, at from $5.50 up, 
on the market. You can have your prize in 
cash or in firearms selected from our catalog. 
Write at once for our catalog so that you can see 
the excellent guns we make. 


Address 301 Prize Dept. 


‘Hartington & Richardson 
Arms Co. 


Takes 
the Hills 
Like a Bird 


With the power of a cyclone in his grip the man 
astride an R. S. Motorcycle rides with the 
speed and ease of the feather on the hurricane. 

Simpler in mechanism, with a lighter, cooler, 
more powerful engine; reasonable in cost; the 
1910 R. S. is the nearest approach to motor- 
hag ia ay aout <r ae eee attained, Driv- 

g . S. is the most exhilarating sport imagin- 
able. As safe and reliable as a bicycle, estes 

Write for catalog. Agents wanted. 

READING STANDARD Co, 
Makers Renowned Reading Standard Bicyeles 
418 Water St., Reading, Pa. 
Sent to any- 
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THE AMERICAN BOY is an _ illustrated 
monthly magazine of 32 pages. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.00 a year, payable in 
advance. Canadian subscriptions, $1.25 a 
year. Foreign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. 

NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

PAYMENT FOR THE AMERICAN BOY when 
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Money-Order, Bank Check, or Draft, Express 
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gm ayes sent through the mail is at sender's 
risk. 

IMPORTANT—AIl subscriptions are discon- 
tinued as they expire. Expiration date is 
shown on address label. Renewal slips are 
inserted in the last number to which the 
subscriber is entitled, calling attention to the 
fact that his subscription has expired. Re- 
newals should be prompt so that no numbers 
may be missed. 
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made payable to THE SPRAGUE PUB- 
ant COo., Majestic Building, DETROIT, 
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Send answers ™ 
Send original» 
rejected puzzle 


puzzles to be printed. 
only. We cannot return 


Clarence Dobson, 1012 Colorado Ave., Chick- 
asha, Okla., wins the prize for the best list of 
answers to June Tangles. 

William D. Woodcock, 784 Prospect 
Buffalo, N. Y., wins the second prize. 

James. J. Condon, 20 Crossman St., Central 
Falls, R. I., wins the prize for the best lot of 
August puzzles. 

Honorable mention is accorded the following 

excellence: Maurice Richter, Lila Bishop 
Elliott, Howard Packard, Robert Poulson, 
Mrs. J. Warren Reed, E. Clyde Winings, Edgar 
Tavenner, Karl Fisher, William M.. Darnall, 
Ralph C. Bortner, George Brotherton, Bernard 
Lynch, ‘MirfamC, Myers, Buell A. French, 
Page Milburn, Jr., Roy E. Ware, Alfred 5S. 
Brand, N. W. Taylor, Harris Copenhaver, 
Howard K. Rowe, J, Horace Trumbull, Ches- 


Ave., 


ter Woodworth, Lauder Johnson, Frank T. 
Black, Willis F. Garlough, David Warford, 
Nellie Norwood, Marvin 8. Bennett, William 


Duff. Edward F. Koch, E, Sumner Curtis, Tom 
Pinch, Ralph W. Jones, Roy. E. Carnathan, 
Arthur Westgard, John R. Schmertz, Carring- 
ton Callaway. Abe Bergeron, Cledy, Thomas 
Conrad, Frank R. MeNutt, Wilfred I. Jones. 
Burr E. Chance, Rob Row, J. Guyon Wier- 
man, Elmon Johnson, B. D. Sackett, Perey F. 
Sabine, Helen Wouters, Herrick Lee Johnston, 
Ormun D. Miller, Will E. Lamborn. 

The following were one month late: Earl 
Phillips, Fred J. Henderson, Mrs. Geo. W. 
Fultz, Fred Rohrs, Joe Woods, Jr., Wilkins 
Fisk Urquhart, Carl H. King, Loren G. Butler, 
Jesse Stoner, Russell H. Kuhn, P. Arnold 
Lommen. A 

Andrew Untener and Audley Sallander sent 
puzzles having the AMERICAN BOY for 
answer, which modesty will not permit us to 
use. 

A prize of one dollar will be given for the 
best list of answers to the August Tangles; 
also, a new book for the second best list; 
received by August 18. 

A prize of one dollar will be given for the 
best lot of new puzzles, suitable for October, 
received by August 18. 


Answers to July Tangles 


Be A 6 RDF K Stone 
x Hae: iy We Bat! L Tampa 
GCTunis MoOvoid 
Bet Ye nst N Nonce 
E Yukon O Yessoa 
F Smith P Paine 
G Banjo QoOpera 
H-U.. 3-1, jul Rio a aon, oO 
LR eb 5S Nas asl 
JGrant PoP eo: ort 2 


Initials, A to J, Gettysburg; K to T, Stony 
Point, 1 to 5, Adams; 6 to 12, San Juan; 13 
to 19, El Caney: 20 to 25, Monroe; 26 to 33, 
Van Buren; 34 to 37, Read; 38 to 43, Taylor; 
44 to 47, Ross; 48 to 55, Santiago; 56 to 59, 
Penn; 60 to 63, Hart; 64 to 70, Hopkins; 71 
to 76, Hooper. 


2. A New Hampshire 3. A Kansas 
B Massachusetts B Wyoming 
C Rhode Island C Indiana 
D Connecticut D North Dakota 
E New York E Nevada 
F Pennsylvania F Nebraska 
G New Jersey G Utah 
H Delaware H Connecticut 
I Marylarid I Oregon 
J Virginia On the calendar: 
K North Carolina Adams, Vicksburg, 
L South Carolina Grant, New York, 
M Georgia Idaho, 
N Thomas Jefferson 
O Dix 4. 1. Torpedo. 2. Can- 
1 to 25, Declaration non, 3. Flag. 4. 
of Independence. Parade. 5.. Rocket. 


6. Bomb. 7, Banner. 
Seventeen-hundred sev- 8. Band. 9. Goddess. 
enty-six, 10. Drums. 


5. Start at S; go to the right; skip two: 
Sky-rocket, Roman candle, pin-wheel, tor- 
pedo, flower pot, 


6. : ae are 
f 


26 to 61, July Fourth, 


ap 


. 
. 
. 


orn 
yo 
pata 
or 9 no pe 
aagae 
S%e78 
dled wot 
PS ao 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


ao ve oa \ 


tapes ee ete hie —. 


, ee OS oe ——— 
: . ee 
6 scarecE er. 4. A joker. 5. A neutralizer of acids. 
7 Treck oN 6. Fails to hit. 7. A color of the rainbow. . 
8 receDe §&. An idea. —Tom Pinch, New Jersey. 
9% redkEewm 
10. siNnesr 19. PICTORIAL JUNGLE. 
L. za a Ccept_ Translate the seven pictures by words of 
= 12. Enigm a4 equal length. The finals, beginning at the 
; 13. De f ea t top of the J, spell a battle fought in Italy in 
4. ‘ 14, d AS Beer June, 1800. 
15. aw ay 15. c¢ r ¥ i nm & © Now take from each animal’s name the let- 
- Paths, Independence Day. ter’ or letters indicated by the number or 
81 Wowie a re 9 Stockton numbers near the several pictures and place 
2. Ir k'8.0; me Thornton 
3.:C °r ae k er Williams 
4..K on it! 4e Harrison 
5. Sc o-u r-gie Franklin 
6 Baldwin Bia rit jet.t 
10.0 PBA 1+0. i Rutledge 
8. Rie p. tit lve JohnPenn 
OQ Frae2n RB: Fy State, Colorado. 
Initials, Vicksburg; (Act of admission 
1 to 9, Pemberton; 10 passed by Congress July 
to 14, Grant. | 4; admission in effect 
_ August 1.) 
20° N five eit ae a'e 2)? 11.21.<Cr0- Wea rD 
Angotla 2Hawail 
Turkey SAD Pete iS 
Honduras 4£RedoOakK 
Argentina 5. La h.or B 
Netherlands 6. Ea s.t-o .N 
Hayti 7 Semmes 
Afghanistan Intials and finals, 
Liberia Charles Dickens. 
Ecuador 
Initials, Nathan Hale. 
12..1..EM:.E-RS,ON INAS CENT 
METEOR ATELES 
ETHEL SEPA L ; 
REEF cLA™M 
SOL EEL 
OR NS 
N a: 
(N. S. Abbreviation for Nova Scotia.) 
August Tangles 
13. AUGUST ZIG-ZAG. 
All the defined words are of four letters 


The alternate initials and finals, taking the 
initial of 1, the final of 2, the initial of 3. and 
so on. spell the hero of the battle of Mobile 
Bay. fought in August, who died in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., in. August, 1870. 

1. Expensive. 2. An insect of the genus 
Pulex. 3. Ballot. 4. Opposed to. 5. A pigeon. 
6. One of two equal parts, 7. Competent. 8. 
Dread. 9. Bellow. 10. Solo 11. A river of 
Arizona. 12. A river of Korea. 13. A volume. 

—Frank R. McNutt, Kansas. 


AUGUST GEOGRAPHY. 


Fill the diagram with the 
names of certain counties from 
one of the states admitted in 
August. Their county seats in 
order are: Hartville, Doni- 
phan. Buffalo, Marshfield. Al- 
ton, Warsaw, Marshall, Ben- 
ton, Lamar, West Plains, 
- Princeton, Waynesville. 
~ The star path downward will 
spell an August battle of the 
civil war fought in;this state. 
— J. Guyon Wierman, Pennsylvania. 


LITERARY REMEMBRANCES. 


Write on the diagram the names of certain 
well-known American weekly’ and monthly 
periodicals, Two are published in Philadel- 


1 


DOIG Sie obo os 


ht ee 


moe 


15 


phia, one in Springfield, one in Boston, and 
the last four in: New York. 
- 14 39 - 15 16 - 5 - 3023 -+-4- -7-1 
- 50 - 28 17 24 - - 22 23 - 20 - 34 8 - 21 
-11-- 47 - - - 83 51 48 52 - - 31 - 
- 44-- 88:19 27 12 - - - 41 18 - - 10 
25 - 29 - - - 37 42 43 35 
36 - 40 49 - 30 - - 
13 - - - 46 - 32 6 
26'- 45 9 
The numbered letters, in numerical order, 


will spell the following: 1 to’8, an English’ 
poet, born in Aug.; 9 to 18, one of his works. 
19 to 24, an American author, born in Aug.; 
25 to 84, one of his works. 35 to 39, a Seotch 


writer, born in Aug.; 40 to 52, one of’ his 
works. —A,. Corker, Oregon. 
16. TYPOGRAPHICAL TANGLE. 
;  Baedtrt Saath es 
eel rte Bea Sa peal Taw (ieee fh 
(1) 24 25 - * - 
(2) 13 338 26 * 8 
(3) = 27 - * -. 34 - 14 19 - 37 - 
(A) - - 28:* 12.- 
(5) - - - * 29 15 20 --7 - -;9 11’- 21 
(6) - 6 85 * - 5 23 - 
(7) 16 31 - * -.17 30 - 32 - 22-4 
(8) - 23 * = =--+ + 10 
(9). 1 * - 36 - 18 


When the names of the nine punctuation 
and printers’ marks have been placed on the 
diagram the star path downward will spell‘a 
naval battle of the civil war fought in <Aug.; 
the figures 1 to 8, a president born in Aug.; 9 
to 12. the state in which he was born; 13 to 
18, a battle of the Revolution fought in Aug.: 
19 to 28, the American general] defeated in 
this battle; 24 to 31, a state admitted in 
Aug.; 32 to 37, a German ‘poet born in Aug. 

—Ralph Jones, Texas. 


TARGET SKIP. 


17. 


In the outer ring, begin with a certain let- 
ter, go in a certain direction, skipping a uni- 
form number of letters each time till all are 
used once only and obtain: A state admitted 
into the Union in Aug., 1876; a state admitted 
in Aug, 1821; an English poet born in Aug.; & 
president born in Aug. 

In the second ring obtain: An American 
poet born in Aug.; a German poet born in 
Aug.; the family name of a Roman emperor, 
who died in Aug., and after whom the month 
is named; the chief city of Achaia, a Roman 
province established during his reign. 

In the third ring obtain the name of a 
terrible massacre that occurred in France in 
Aug., 1572. In the inner ring obtain a British 
ship captured by the Americans in Aug., 1812. 

The drawing is by the author 

—James J Condon, Rhode Island 


18. AUGUST PRESIDENT. 

All the words are of the same length. The 
initials spell the given name, and the finals 
the surname, of a president born in August. 

1. To exile. 2. A kind of puzzle. 3. Neith- 


in the letter-square, in such position as is 
called for by the key-letter with each nu- 
meral. Thus: K - 1, the first letter of this 
animal’s name is to go in the letter-square in 
the position now held by K. When the letter- 
square is thus filled with the new letters, 
start at a certain one, skip an equal number 
of letters each time in going around the 
square in a certain direction, till all are used 
once only, and ‘find an important event that 
occurred June 18, 1815. The drawing is by 
the author, 
—Carrington Callaway, Virginia. 


20. DETECTIVE STORY. 
et ee All are words of five letters, 
2.-10- - 8 =The initials read downward 
3. - 19 - - 28 spell a famous living Scotch 
4. - 2511 - -  story-writer, born in May. 
5. - 27 - 7 - The numbered letters, in nu- 
6. - - 15 - - merical order, spell a series 
7.-17- - 1. of his charming stories, 
8. - 413 - 16 1. To detest. 2. An East 
9. - 14.- - 12 Indian silver coin. 3. To buy 
10.°--20 - - 23 and sell. 4. Cavalry. 5. A 
11. - - - - 18 brown pigment. 6. To plun- 
12. - -.-+ 6 - der. 7%. To sing. 8. A fertile 
18. - -;29,.-.26 place in a desert. 9. Illus- 
14, - - 2224 9 trious, 10. An exclamation of 
15. - - 5 - - sorrow. 11. To push gently 
16. - - 218 - with the elbow. 12. To dig 
with a spade. 13. A species 
of thrush. 14. A pleasure boat. 15. A dipper. 


16. A black, hard wood. 
—Bert A. Moore, Ontario. 


21. HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

My whole, composed of 50 letters, is a fa- 
mous saying in regard to a body of French 
troops, the general who said it, and the bat- 
tle, fought in June, in which the incident 
took place. 

36-44-7-22-9 34-2-35-27-45-9, is an important 
document, signed June 15, 1215. 34-8-15-1- 
20-28, .is a famous general, commander of 
cavalry during the civil war, who died June 
25, 1876 12-49-24-45-29-11, is covered with 
dots.. 10-26-37-46-40-21, is a famous Flemish 
painter, born. June 29, 1577. 25-13-41-9-16, is 
the mount where Moses received the Ten 
Commandments 32-30-31-42-6, is terminated. 
48-35-17-3-338-48-23-39, is a battle fought in 
June, 1815. 5-14-4, is a pope, the thirteenth 
of the-name; who died June 21, 1903, 34-19- 
5-18 2-44-47-37-50-38,.is a battle fought June 
3, 1864. —Burr Chanee, Michigan. 


22. ANAGRAM ACROSTIC. 

1. Near firs. 2. Natural rime. 3 One cab. 
4..Sanno City, N.C. 5. A cow cried: 6. 
Laughs not. 7. I name not, 

Transpose the letters in» the above, so that 


each numbered group shall spell a_ single 
word, thus defined: 
1. Desists. 2. A blue pigment. 3%. A signal- 


light. 4. Fickleness. 5. Want of courage. 
6. An attack. 7. To name. 
The initials spell a river made famous by 


Julius Caesar. —-Harold Reeves, Michigan. 


23. CONNECTED WORD SQUARES. 
-~-o-- Upper left: A spring 
flower of the genus Syringa; 
an effigy: a Scotch lord; to 
be in harmony; transferred. 

Upper right: A flower of 
the genus Papaver; musical 
drama; an apostle; to trim 
feathers with the beak; im- 
probable stories. 

Lower left: A species of 
violet; active; one of Wal- 
ter Scott’s heroes; slumber; 
dree Sere crying barks of a dog. 


Lower right: A spring flower of the lily 
family; to bring together; a purple flower; a 
river of Chili; a tree and its nut. 

Central: <A flower of the genus Bellis; to 
make amends; a city and eounty of Michigan¢ 
clips; barm. 


—Helen Wouters, Minnesota. . 


24. WORD SQUARE. \ 
1. A question for solution. 2. A_ river of 
Quebec, flowing into the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence river. 3. A kind of passenger-ve- 
hicle. 4. Those who bait. 5. A republic in 
Africa; established by American negroes be- 
fore the Civil war. 6. Coming into operation. 
7. A communication sent by any agency. 
—Morton L. Mitchell, Iowa. 


" DIAMOND. 

A letter in mystic; a covering for the head; 
household gods of the ancient Romans; a4 
former gold coin of Germany; general name 
for two states; a web-footed bird with a 
large bill; a biblical mountain; a town of 
northern Siam; a letter in mystic. 

—Russell B. Smith, Massachusetts. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 

- All the single letters are 
found in Nemesis. The 
three words in each dia- 
mond are: 

Upper left: A place of 
repose; a fruit; a domestic 
animal. 

Lower left A flying mam- 
- mal; appellations; a bev- 


25 


26. 


erage. 
Upper right: 
to marry. 
' Lower right: A grassy field: a river of 
France; a cape of Massachusetts. ; 
~—Evan A. Whittier, Connecticut. 


A domestic animal; knots; 


3 
f 
& 
; 
Ma 
~~ 


ge ape ee 


The American Boy 


“It takes a baby mos’ two years to learn 
to talk,” said Uncle Eben, “‘an’ den it takes 
de res’ of its lifetime to learn to keep 
f'um talkin’ too much.”’—Washington Star. 


“What’s that boy yelling at?” asked the 
farmer of his son. r 


“Why,” chuckled the boy, “he’s just 
yelling at the top of his voice.”—Tit-Bits. 
School Trustee—‘Remember children, 


Michel Angelo often worked for months 
on a single curve.” 

Willie—“Watchergivinus? Never heard 
of the bush-leaguer!’’—Puck. 


The lad was sent to college, 
And now Dad cries “‘Alack!" 
He spent a thousand dollars, 
And got a quarterback. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Little Girl—‘‘Look, auntie, there’s a 
poor man with a wooden leg. Can’t I give 
him a penny?” 


Aunt—“Certainly not, dear. I have no 
doubt he’s an impostor.’—Punch. 
Curious Charley—‘Do nuts grow on 


trees, father?” 
Father—‘They do, my son.” 
Curious Charley—‘Then what tree does 
the doughnut grow on?” 
e Father—‘‘The pantry, my son.’’—Purple 
ow. 


Old Gent—‘What are you doing with 
those snowballs?” 

Small Boy—‘Selling ’em three for: a 
penny, and those who can't afford to buy 
gets ‘em for nuffin’!” 


Old Gent—‘I'll take the _ lot.”—The 
Throne and Country. 
Quite Different.—Mrs. Subbubs (who 


has hired a man to plant shade trees): 
“Digging out the holes, I see, Mr, Lanni- 
gan.” 

Lannigan: ‘No, mum. Oi’m diggin’ 
out the dirt an’ lavin’ the holes.”’—-Catho- 
liu News. 


Archie, who had never seen gas jets, 
had been away on a little visit. “And 
were you careful about going near the 
lamps?” asked his mother. 
~ “Phey don’t have lamps,” replied the 
little fellow; “they just light the end of 
the towel rack.” —~ 


“Now, Willie, you know I told you ng 
to go in swimming, and yet you have 
been in the water this very day.” 

“T know, ma, but Satan tempted me.” 

“Why didn’t you tell Satan to get be- 
hind you?” 

“TI did, and he kicked me in.” 


A teacher in a big elementary school 
had given a lesson in an infants’ class on 
the Ten Commandments. In order to test 
their memories, she asked, ‘‘Can any little 
child give me a commandment with only 
four words in it?’ -*A hand was raised 
immediately. “Well?” said the teacher. 
pan? off the grass,’’ was the reply.—Tit- 

ts. 


. 


-@ 

The eye of a little Washington miss 
was attracted by the sparkle of dew at 
early morning. ‘‘Mamma,” she exclaimed, 
‘it’s hotter’n I thought it was.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Look here, the grass is all covered 
with  perspiration.”—Baptist. Common- 
wealth. 


“T want some cloth to. make my dolly 
a dress,” announced a little girl of seven 
as she entered a store the other day. 

“How much is it?’ she asked when the 
merchant handed her the package. 

“Just one «iss,’’ was the reply. 

“All right,” she said; “Grandma said 
she would pay you when she came in to- 
morrow.”’—Ladies Home Journal. 


William, aged five, had been repri- 
manded by his father for interrupting 
while his father was telling his mother 
about the new telephone for their house. 
He sulked a while, then went over to his 
mother and, patting her cheek, said: 

“Mother dear, I love you.” 

“Don’t you love me toc?” 
father. 

Without glancing at him, William said: 
disdainfully: “The wire’s busy.” 


asked his 


A boy had been up for examination in 


-seripture, but had failed utterly, and the 


relations between him and the examiner 
were becoming somewhat strained. 

“Ts there any text in the Bible you can 
quote, sir?’ asked the examiner, with a 
decidedly sarcastic twist on his words. 

The boy pondered awhile and finally re- 
peated: “And Judas went out and hanged 
himself.” ; 2 

“Ts there any other verse you know? 

“Yes; ‘Go thou and do likewise.’” 


A year ago a manufacturer hired a boy. 
For months there was nothing noticeable 
about the boy except that he never took 
his eyes off the machine he was running. 
A few weeks ago the manufacturer looked 
up from his work to see the boy standing 
beside his desk. 

‘What do you want?” he asked. 

“Want me pay raised.” 

“What are you getting?” 

“Tree dollars a week.” 

“Well, how much do you think you are 
worth?” 

“Four dollars.” 

“You think so, do you?” 

“Yes, sir, an’ I've been t’inkin’ so for 
t'ree weeks, but I’ve been so blamed busy 
I ain’t had time to speak to you about it.” 

The boy got the raise.—Success. 


